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THE  AUTHOR'S 

PREFACE. 

WE  find  it  both  recorded  in  Authors, 
and  mentioned  in  common  Converfa- 
tion,  that  Nature,  the  kind  Parent 
of  all  Things \  is  oftentimes,  traduced  by  impi- 
ous Men  as  having  provided  for  Mankind  in 
feveral  Things,  either  too  fcantily,  or  without 
fufficient  Decency.  ,And  no  Part  of  this  calum- 
nious Charge  is  more  unjuft,  than  that  of  her 
having  laid  every  one  under  a  Necejfity  of  daily 
Bread,  for  maintaining  and  fupporting  the 
Life  that  would  otherwife  be  defiroyed :  For 
were  Mankind  dif engaged  from  that  T aji,  they 
would  acknowledge  no  Law  at  all,  and  the 
Earth  we  live  upon  would  have  a  quite  differ- 
ent Afpe5l  from  what  it  has  now :  Hence  Per- 
fius  very  ingenicufly  makes  the  Belly,  and  net 
the  artificial  Hand,  to  be  the  Majter  and  In- 
ventor of  Arts. 

Quis  expedivit  Pfittaco  fauna  Chairc, 
Picalique  docuit  verba  noftra  conari  ? 
Magiiter  Arti?,  Ingeniiquc  largitor 

Venter.  In  Prolog. 

So  that  we  may  jufily  affert,  that  this  Necef 
Jity  which  ivfpires  the  very  irrational  An: mak 
with  Ingenuity ;  is  the  Source  of  all  Arts,  wk  t  ■ 
ther  Mechanic  or  Liberal   which  united  art 
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no  trivial  Advantages  to  Mankind,  though  this 
Good,  like  all  other  human  Things,  is  not  with- 
out a  TinSure  of  Evil.    For  we  muft  own 
that  feme  Arts  mail  no  fmall  Mif chiefs  upon 
the  refpetlive  Artifans,   and  that  the  fame 
weans  by  which  they  fuppcrt  Life,  and  main- 
tain their  Families,  are  oftentimes  the  Caufeof 
grievous  Diflempers,  which  hurry  them  out  of 
the  World.    Now,,  having  obferved  this  fre- 
quently in  the  Ccurfe  of  my  Praffice,  I  bent  all 
vty  "Thoughts  upon  writing  a  T reatije  of  the  Dif~ 
eafes  of  Tradefmen  or  Artificers :  But,  as  in 
the  Cultivation  of  mechanic  Arts  it  generally 
jrlj  cut,  that  if  any  new  Invention  is  difecver- 
sd  by  an  Artift,  it  appears  at  firft  with  fome 
J-vperfe3iion  and  Roughnefs,  and  is  afterwards 
i  -ought  to  Perfection  by  the  Diligence  and  In- 
-  fry  of  others  \  fo  in  the  Republic  of  Let- 
ters, the  fame  Inconveniency  is  the  ufual  Re- 
ward of  new  Attempts.    And  that  this  Trea- 
tife  of  mine  will  undergo  the  like  Fate,  I  have 
federal  Reafons  to  believe  \  particularly,  be- 
caufe  it  has  fmething  in  it  that  is  new.  For 
J  do  not  knew,  that  any  Author  has  yet  ap- 
peared in  this  Field,  which  may  afford  no  con- 
temptible Crop  (f  Contemplations  relating  to 
the  SubtiUy  and  Efficacy  of  Fffluviums.  So, 
I  freely  confejs  that  what  I  now  publtfo  is  but 
c.  n  imperfect  Performance,  or  rather  an  Incite- 
ment to  ethers  to  lend  their  helping  Hands,  till 
an  inth  e  and  compleat  Treatife  is  obtained,  that 
mhy  de.fe.rve  well  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Phy- 
j'x.    h  is  cert ain  we  owe  this  Piece  of  Service 
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to  the  miferablc  Condition  of  T radefmen,  whofe 
Profeffions  even  of  the  meaneft  and  moft  fordid 
Kind  are  fo  advantageous  and  necejfaryto  Man- 
kind:  7  bis  Debt ;  I  fay,  is  due  from  Medicine \ 
•  the  nobleft  of  all  Sciences,  as  Hippocrates 
calls  ity  which  gives  Relief  to  the  Poor,  and 
difpenfes  Cures  gratis. 

If  we  confider  what  a  vajl  Difference  there 
is  between  the  Europeans  and  the  Americans, 
or  the  other  barbarous  Nations  of  the  new 
World,  we  cannot  but  be  fenftble,  that  Me- 
chanic  Arts  have  contributed  very  much  to- 
wards  the  civilizing  of  Mankind.  And  ac- 
cordingly we  find  it  recorded  in  various  Monu- 
ments of  Antiquity,  that  the  Founders  cf  great 
Cities  and  Kingdoms  took  a  particular  Care  of 
Workmen  and  T radefrnen.  For  they  injiituted 
Colleges  and  Societies  of  Artificers:  Plutarch 
informs  us,  that  Numa  Pompilius  was  much 
admired  and  valued  for  dividing  Artijts  accord- 
ing to  their  refpettive  Trades  ;  Sc  that  the 
Mujicians,  for  inflance,  were  in  one  Oafs  or 
Company,  the  Goldfmiths  in  another ;  and  fo  of 
the  Architects,  Dyers,  Shoemakers,  Black- 
fmiths,  and  others.  We  read  likewife  in  Livy, 
that  in  the  Confulfhip  ^/Appius  Claudius  and 
P.  Scr vilius,  they  injtituted  a  College  or  Com- 
pany of  Merchants,  under  the  Title  of  Mer- 
curiales,  fo  called,  becaufe  they  wcrfiipped 
Mercury  as  the  Prefident  cf  Merchandifc. 
And  Piato  in  his  Book  de  legibus,  Jays, 
Tradefnen  are  confecrated.to  Vulcan  ^  Mi- 
nerva, two  Deities  who  work  hard,  Sigonius 
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de  Jure  antiquo  Romanorum,  and  Panciro- 
lus  denotitia  utriufque  Imperii,  Jhew  at  large 
to  what  Rights  and  Privileges  theft  Companies 
were  intitled :  For  they  were  admitted  to  vote 
and  enjoy  Pojls  of  Honour,  and  therefore  Sigo- 
nius  fays j  the  Trade fmen  were  lifted  into  the 
Number  of  the  Citizens  of  Rome.  We  find 
Tradefmcn  mentioned  in  the  Pandefts  and  the 
Codes :  And  in  Caius  J.  C.  in  1.  i.  ft.  Quod 
cujufcunque  univerfi'tatis  nomine  vel  contra 
eaum  egatur,  We  have  a  Dffcription  of  thefe 
Societies  of  ^radefmen,  together  with  their 
Laws  and  Privileges,  infomuch  that  they  were 
allowed  to  tranfatt  their  own  Affairs  like  a  Re- 
public, to  receive  Legacies,  and  to  make  By-laws 
to  themfelves,  provided  they  did  not  hinder  the 
public  Laws,  as  Paulus  has  it,  in  1.  cum  Se- 
natus  ff.  de  rebus  dubiis.  Suetonius  writes 
that  the  Emperor  Vefpafian  was  a  great  In- 
courager  not  only  of  liberal,  but  even  of  illi- 
beral and  mechanic  Arts,  and  always  gave  the 
m  eaner  fort  of  Workmen  the  Opportunity  of 
being  conftantly  imployed,  and  of  earning  Mo- 
ney in  fo  much  that  when  a  certain  Architect 
boajled  that  he  could  with  ftnall  Charge  add  a 
great  Pile  of  Building  to  the  Capitol,  he  made 
Anfwer  he  would/ rat  her  go  on  in  imploying  and 
maintaining  his  poor  People. 

Now  fmce  both  Antiquity  and  the  Age  we 
now  live  in,  Jhew  Laws  in  all  well-governed 
Cities,  calculated  for  the  good  Order  and  Re- 
putation of  Tradefmen it  is  but  reafonable 
that  Medicine  jheidd  contribute  it9 s  Share,  for 
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the  Benefit  and  Comfort  of  thoje  of  whom  the 
Law  has  been  fo  tenderly  careful,  and  difplay 
itfelf  in  a  particular  Manner  ( a  Thing  hither- 
to neglected )  for  the  Safety  of  T radefmen,  that 
they  may  follow  Trades  without  injuring  their 
Health.    For  my  own  Share?  I  have  done  what 
I  was  able  to  do,  and  thought  it  no  Indecency 
to  Jiep  fometimesinto  the  meaner  Sort  of  Work- 
houfes,  and  view  the  Secrets  of  Mechanic  Arts  \ 
efpecially  now  that  almoft  all  Phyftc  is  reduced 
to  Mechanifm,  and  the  Schools  found  of  no- 
thing fo  much  as  the  Automaton,  or  Machine 
of  the  Body.    In  the  mean  time  I  hope  all 
candid  Phyficians  will  excufe  my  Imperfefticns, 
upon  the  Confideration,  that  all  Trades  are  not 
followed  and  praEtifed  in  one  City  or  Country, 
there  being  different  Trades  according  to  the  Va- 
riety of  Countries  that  may  give  rife  to  Difeafes. 
The  Shops,  or  Work-hcufes  of  Tradefmen  are 
the  only  Schools  in  which  we  find  any  fatisf arte- 
ry Knowledge  of  thefe  Matters  ;  and  out  of 
thefe  Places  I  have  endeavoured  to  pick  what- 
ever might  befl pleafe  the  Tafte  of  the  Curious-, 
and    chiefly  indeed  to  fuggefl  fuch  Cautions, 
as  may  ferve  to  prevent  and  cure  the  Difeafes 
to  which  Tradefmen  are  ufually  fubjett.  When 
a  Pbyftcian  therefore  is  called  to  vtfit  one  of  the 
poorer  and  meaner  fort  of  People,  I  would  ad- 
uife  him  not  to  feel  the  Pulfe  as  foonas  he  comes 
into  a  Room,  without  inquiring  into  the  Cir- 
cumjlances  of  the  Patient,  nor  to  Jland,  as  it 
were,  in  a  tranfient  Pojiure,  to  prefcribe  where 
the  Life  of  Man  is  concerned  5  but  to  fit  da%vu 
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by  the  Patient ;  let  the  Place  be  never  fo  forty, 
and  carefully  interrogate  him  upon  fitch  Things* 
as  both  the  Precepts  of  our  Art,  and  the  Offices 
of  Humanity  require  us  to  know.  The  'Divine 
Hippocrates  informs  us,  that  when  a  Phyfici- 
an  vifits  a  Patient,  he  ought  to  inquire  into 
many  things,  by  putting  Quejlions  to  the  Pati- 
ent andte  By  Jlanders.  When  you  come  to 
a  fick  Perfon,  fays  he,  you  muft  aflc  what 
Uneafmefs  he  is  under,  what  was  the  Caufe 
or  it,  hpany  Days  he  has  been  ill,  how 
his  Be  is  .reded,  and  what  Food  he  cats  : 
T o  which  I  would pre  fume to  add  one  Interroga- 
tion more ;  namely,  what  Trade  he  is  of.  For 
thmg  b  hsQutflion  may  be  referred  to  the  mor- 
bific Caufes,  yet  I  reckon  it  very  convenient, 
and  cbjolutely  neceffary,  when  we  have  to  do 
with  vulgar  ordinary  Patients :  But  I  find  it 
V£ry  feldom  minded  in  the  common  CGurfe  of 
Practice,  or  if  the  Phyfuian  knows  it  without 
ajking  he  takes  lut  little  notice  of  it :  Though 
at  the  fame  Time  a  juji  Regard  to  that,  vjould 
be  of  great  Service  in  facilitating  the  Cure.  So, 
I  choofe  to  publiflo  this  Treat  fe  of  mine  for  the 
good  of  the  Republic,  or  at  leaf  for  the  benefit, 
of  Trade fmen  :  And  though  it  is  nctve?y  art- 
fully writ,  I  hope  ihe  Reader  will  v ouch fafe  it 
a  cr:il  Reception. 

©a  veniam  Scriptis,  quorum  non  Gloria 
nobis  Caufa,  fed  Utilitas,  Officiumque  fuit. 


Dr.  J  A  M  E  S's 

PREFACE. 


HE  following  Sheets  were 
intended  for  the  Medicinal 
Dictionary ;  but  the  De fires 
of  the  Publick  to  fee  that 
Work  compleated,  and  the 
Impatience  of  the  Bookfellers  to  have  it  f- 
niJhydyoblig'dme  to  omit  itjho'of  Importance 
fufficient  to  dejemje  the  Notice  of  the  Pub- 
n  lick.  The  Subject  ^Endemial  Diftem- 
pers  has,  from  the  Time  0/*  Hippocrates, 
been  thought  worthy  of  the  mojl  ferious 
Conf deration.  A  Detail,  therefore,  of 
almofi  all  the  Tiiflempers  to  which  mojl  of 
the  Nations  in  the  World  are  fubjeff,  ac- 
counted for from  their  Air,  Water ',  Si- 
tuation, Diet,  and  Habits,  and  ibis  by 
the  celebrated  Frederic  Hoffman, 
cannot  fail  being  both  afeful  and  entertain- 
ing. 

a  The 
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The  other  Part,  wherein  the  Difeafes 
which  affeB  Artificers  peculiarly,  in  con- 
sequence oj  their  Trades  and  Employment sf 
is  of  Jo  much  Moment,  as  to  merit  emi- 
nently the  Confederation  of  thofePhyfcians, 
whofe  Duty  it  is  to  confult  the  Health  of 
fo  many  thoufand  Tradefmen  as  inhabit 
this  vafi  City. 

Bernardini   Ramazini,    Author  of 
this  TreatiJ'e,  was  bom  in  the  Month  of 
November  1633,  at  Carpi,    a  fmall 
Town  about  ten  Miles  dijlant  from  Mo- 
dena  ;  and  as  his  Parents,  no  doubt,  ob- 
ferv\i  the  happy  Dawnings  of  future 
Greatnefs  in  the  Genius  of  their  young 
Son,  they  enter* d  him,  for  the  Jake  of 
Clafjical  Learning,  in  the  College  of  Je- 
fuitsv  where  the  furprifing  Progrefs  he 
made,  rendered  him  the  Darling  of  his  * 
Majlers,  and  the  Admiration  of  his  fel- 
low Scholars. 

Having  finijh'd  his  Claffical  Studies, 
he,  about  the  19th  Tear  of  his  Age,  went 
to  Parma,  where  for  three  Years  he  ap- 
plied himjeif  with  fo  much  Care  and  ln- 
duflry  to  the  various  Branches  of  Philo- 
Jbphy,  that  he  there  acquired  no  lefs  Glory 
and  Honour  than  he  had  done  in  the  for- 
mer 
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mer  Seminary.  After  this,  being  in  a 
kind  of  Hcfiiation  whether  he  fhould  ap- 
ply to  Law  or  Medicine,  he  at  lafi  re- 
Jolvd  entirely  to  follow  the  latter,  of 
which  he  became  fo  much  Mafier,  that  in 
three  Tears  he  was,  by  the  Univerfity  of 
Parma,  honour  d  with  his  Diploma,  as 
Mafter  of  Arts,  and  D  off  or  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Rarnazini,  however,  convinced  that 
Theory" without  Practice  could  never  con- 
ftitute  a  genuine  Phyfician,went  to  Rome, 
where,  with  univerfal  Applaufe,  he  flu- 
died  the  Practice  oj  Medicine  under  An- 
tonius  Moria  Rubens,  who  finding  him 
an  ingenious  and Jkilful  Phyfician,  by  his. 
Influence' fettled  him  in  an  adjacent  Town. 
But  finding  his  Health,  which  in  his  Youth 
was  generally  bady  impair  d  during  his 
Stay  in  his  new  Refidence,  he  thought  a 
Change  of  Air  expedient,  and  for  that 
Reajbn  return' d  to  Carpi,  his  native  Cli- 
mate, where  he  gradually  recovered,  mar- 
ried a  Woman  of  confiderable  Note,  and 
foon  obtain  d  both  the  Intimacy  and  Efieem 
of  all  the  Men  of  Learning  and  Difiinc- 
tion  in  the  Neighbourhood,  at  whoje  De- 

2  a  fine 
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fire  he  went  to  Modena  in  order  to  prac- 
tife. 

But  as  the  brightefl  Geniufes  fometimes 
meet  with  the  keenejl  Oppojition,  fo  a  falfe 
Principle  of  Emulation,  or  rather  a  for- 
did and  brutal  Malice,  prompted  the  Phy- 

Jicians  and  Profejfors  of  Modena  to  do  all 
they  could  to  difcredit  a  Man  whom  they 
looked  upon  as  fo  formidable  a  Rival.  But 
the  Merit  of  Ramazini  foon  triumph *d 
over  the  Malice  of  his  Enemies ;  for  in 
1682  he  was  created  Profeffor  of  the 
Theory  oj  Medicine  in  the  Univerfity  of 
Modena,  where  he  dijchargd  that  Office 
with  fingular  Applaufe  for  about  twenty 
Years,  was  employ yd  by  Perfons  of  the 

frjl  DiJlinSlion,  and  publiflSd  feveral 
excellent  Works  of  a  Medicinal,  Philofo- 
phical  and  Poetical  Nature.  About  this 
Time  he  was  created  Member  of  the  Acad. 
Nat.  Curiof.  by  the  learned  Schraekius  its 

-Prefident,  who  dignified  him  with  th£ 
Name  of  Hippocrates  the  third,  and  en- 
treated a  perpetual  and  uninterrupted 
Correspondence  with  him.  But  Merit 
and  Fortune  had  not  as  yet  conferrd  all 

.  the  Honours  and  Dignities  they  intended 
upon  the  celebrated 'Ramazini;  for  about 
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the  End  of  the  laft  Century ,  jtijt  as  this 
T yeatife  on  the  Difeafes  of  Tradefmen  was 
ready  for  the  Prefs,  he  received  an  Invi- 
tation jrom  the  Senate  of  Venice,  to  ac- 
cept of  the  Office  of  Profejfor  of  PraBice 
in  the  XJniverfity  of  Padua.  This  Cir- 
camjlance  gave  an  unexpected  Shock  to  the 
Profejfors  and  Inhabitants  of  Modena, 
who  now  look'd  upon  Ramazini  as  an  Or- 
nament to  their  XJniverfity,  and  a  common 
Bleffing  to  their  City  z  But  ?iotwithfiand- 
ing  all  the  Motives  they  fuggefied,  atid 
all  the  Entreaties  they  ufed  in  order  to  fe- 
cure  him  to  them/elves,  he  had  fill  a 
laudable  Ambition  reigning  in  his  Mindy 
and  thought  it  an  Honour  to  finifh  his 
Days  a  Member  of  an  XJniverfity  Jo  cele- 
brated as  that  of  Padua,  and  accordingly 
accepted  of  the  Chair,  immediately  ajter 
which  he  publififd  this  Treatife  on  the 
Difeafes  of  Tradefnen ;  and  thoy  we  fre- 
quently find  that  the  Publick  is  blind  to 
the  genuine  Merit  of  fome  Works,  yet  it 
has  done  fufficient  Juflice  to  this,  fince  it 
has  been  tranjlated  into  the  refpeSiive 
Languages  of  all  the  various  Nations  of 
Europe,  been  eagerly  bought  up  almofl  at 

any 
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any  Price,  and  jujily  become  what  we 
commonly  call  a  ftandard  Book. 

Ramazini,  when  enter  d  on  the 
Dif charge  of  his  Office  at  Padua,  was  no 
lefs  an  Ornament  to  it  than  the  celebrated 
San£torius,  who  had  formerly  executed  it  \ 
for  never  did  Students  of  all  Nations  Jo 
attentively  liflen  to  the  Didlates  of  a  Ma- 
fier  y  and  never  did  a  Majler  take  fb 
much  Pleafure,  or  ufe  fo  much  Pains \  in 
forming  the  Minds  of  Students,  and  re~ 
plenif:ing  them  with  the  mojl  reafonable 
and  falutary  Maxims  of  PraSlice.  In  a 
Word,  his  fmgular  Learning,  the  Sweet- 
nefs  of  his  Temper,  the  Candour  of  his 
judgment,  the  Uprightnefs  of  his  Inten- 
tions, the  Honefiy  of  his  Morals,  the 
Induflry  with  which  he  difchargd  his  va- 
rious Offices,  and  the  Succefs  of  his  Prac- 
tice render  d  him  Jo  confpicuous,  that  he 
was  created  honorary  Fellow  of  almofl  all 
the  Academies  and  Univerfitier  of  Europe, 
and  courted  by  all  his  learned  Contempora- 
ries,infomuch  that  it  was  thought  a  fingular 
Honour  to  be  one  of  Ramazini'^  Corref- 
pondents.  But  as  human  Blefjings  are  not 
intended  to  be  perpetual,  this  BenefaSlor 

Mankind  began  at  lajl  to  feel  the  natu- 
ral 
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ral  EffeSis  of  Age,  and  Jirong  Applica- 
tion of  Mind-,  for  he  was  frequently 
feiz'd  with  a  violent  Palpitation  of  the 
Heart,   and  a  Diforder  of  the  Eyes,, 
which  terminated  in  perfeEt  Blindnefs.. 
Thefe  Misfortunes  he  bore  with  a  Philofo- 
phical  Patience,  or  rather  a  truly  Chri- 
Jlian  Fortitude,  till  the  Month  of  No- 
vember 1 7 1 4,  when  putting  on  his  Gown, 
in  order  to  attend  his  Students,  he  was 
Jeiz'd  with  a  violent  Apoplexy,  which 
in  twelve  Hours  Time,  put  an  End  to  hts 
Life,    notwithftanding  all  the  Methods 
ufed  in  order  to  preferve  it. 
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DISSSkTATION 

^^^Z  OF  EEfllvJ^ 


DISEASES 

Which  arife  from  particular 

Climates,    Situations,    and  Methods  of 
Living,  ufually  called 

Endetnial  Difternpers* 


— ^HE  Word  Endemtalh  derived  from'E?, 
In,  and  At)/»©*5  the  People,  and  is  an 
Epithet  of  thofe  Difeafes  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  the  Inhabitants  of  certain  Na- 
tions,  or  Countries.  With  thefe  Dif- 
eafes and  their  refpective  Natures  the  Phyficians  ought 
to  be  well  acquainted  ;  for,  according  to  Hippocrates % 
n  the  Beginning  of  his  Book,  deAt re,  L:;is,  &  Aquis% 
c  The  Man,  who  intends  to  pra&ife  Ph}iic  in 
c  fuch  a  Manner  as  not  to  be  a  Reproach  to  Jus 
4  Profeffion,  muft  have  a  due  Regard  to  the  vari- 
8  ous  Seafons  of  the  Year,  their  different  Lifluen- 
s  ces,  and  the  feveral  Difeafes  they  are  capable  of 
8  producing.  He  muft,  alfo,  he  well  acquainted 
1  with  the  State  of  the  Winds  pec  liar  to  each 
;  Countrv,  and  the  Qualities  of  the  Waters  its 
;  Inhabitants  drink:  He  muft  carefully  advert  to 
4  the  Situations  of  Towns,  and  the  peculiar  Na- 
1  ture  of  the  Country  in  which  they  lie,  accu- 
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c<  rately  confidering,  for  Inftance,  whether  it  is 
"  flat  and  hot,  or  mountainous  and  cold.  He 
«  mull,  alfo,  refledr.  with  what  Diet  and  Regi- 
"  men  its  Inhabitants  are  principally  delighted; 
<c  whether,   for  Inftance,   they  are  addi&ed  to 
Ci  Drinking,  Gluttony,  and  Idlenefs  ;  or  habituated 
<c  to  various  Exercifes,  accuftomed  to  Labour, 
"  and  fonder  of  Eating  than  of  Drinking.  Each 
"  of  tliefe  Circumftances  to  be  accurately  inve*- 
"  ftigated  and  difcovered ;  fin£e,  by  a  Knowledge  of 
"  thefe,  the  Man,  who  is  even  a  Stranger  to  a  Ci- 
"  ty  or  Country,  may  become  acquainted  with 
its  particular  Nature,  and  fo  effectually  difcover 
i6  the  feveral  Difeafes  to  which  its  Inhabitants  are 
"  fubjeft,  that  he  muft  be  far  more  capable  of 
<c  prefcribing  for  them,  than  the  Man  who  does 
<c  not  fufficiently  advert  to  thefe  Circumftances/' 
The  Difeafes,  by  which  the  far  greater  Part 
of  Mankind  are  cut  off,  are  either  Epidemical,  or 
fuch  as,  arifing  from  a  bad  Conftitution  of  the  Air, 
and   the  Viciffitudes  of  the  Weather.,  rage  and 
exert  their  Fury  at  particular  Seafons  ;  or  Ende- 
mial, and  familiar  to  certain  Nations  and  Coun- 
ties, in  Confequence  of  the  Diet  and  Regimen  of 
tfte  Inhabitants,  the  Air  they  breathe,  the  Exhala- 
tions with  which  the  Atmofphcre  is  impregnated, 
the  Water,  the  Wine,  and  the  Malt- liquors  they 
drink.   ,  Thefe  two  Species  of  Difeafes  agree  in  this, 
that  both  feize  a  considerable  Number  at  one  and 
the  fame  Time  :  But  they  differ  in  this,  that  the 
Epidemical,  arifing  from  the  Viciffitudes  of  the 
Weather,  the  Influence  of  the  Winds,  and  the 
Influx  of  the  Stars,  laft  only  for  a  certain  limited 
Time;  whereas  thofe  of  the  endemial  Kind,  draw- 
ing their  Origin  from  a  fixed  and  ftated  Caufe  ef- 
fential  to  the  Country,  remain  without  Change  or 
Variation  for  many  Years.    In  treating  of  this  laft 
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Ciafs  of  Difeafes  we  fhall  not  only  confider  fuch  as 
are  peculiar  to  Europe,  but,  alfo,  thofe  which  are 
familiar  to  the  other  Parts  of  the  World. 

To  begin,  therefore,  with  Europe^  that  ftru- 
mous  Swelling  of  the  Neck,  peculiar  to  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  fome  of  its  high  and  mountainous  Parts- 
is  not,  as  is  commonly  believed,  produced  by  the 
Snow-waters,  which  are  alfo  found  in  other  Parts, 
but  rather  by  drinking  fuchWaters,as,pafling  through 
calcarious  Mountains,  are  coarfe,  heavy9  and  rich- 
ly impregnated  with  a  calcarious  Earth  \  for  which 
Reafbn  drinking  the  Waters  of  certain  Springs  pro- 
duces a  ftrumous  Swelling  of  the  Neck.  The 
wifs7  the  GrifonS)  and  the  Inhabitants  of  IVal- 
liferland,  are  highly  fubject  to  this  Diforder.  Thus 
Munjier,  in  the  third  Book  of  his  Cojmographia, 
informs  us,  "  That  the  Inhabitants  of  Sivitzcrlaml 
*c  and  WaUiferland  are  fo  afflicted  with  ftrumous 
"  Swellings,  that  the  Weight  of  the  Stn<?n& 
*c  proves  a  Hindrance  to  their  Speech ;  and  that 
"  fuch  Women  as  give  fuck  are  fometimes 
cc  obliged  to  throw  them  over  their  Shoulders,  like 
<c  Bags,  that  they  may  not  prevent  the  Sucking  of 
"  the  Infant." 

This  Account  is  confirmed  by  Wagnervs^  in  his 
HijL  Nat.  Hchet.  In  fome  particular  Parts  of  the 
Grifins  Country,  there  are  Waters  of  fuch  a  pecu- 
liar and  unhappy  Quality,  as  to  produce  large  ftru- 
mous Tumours  of  the  Neck,  whether  they  arc 
drank,  or  only  ufed  for  boiling  and  preparing  Ali- 
ments. Nor  is  this  Misfortune  peculiar  to  theNa- 
ties  of  thefe  Places  ;  for  Foreigners,  who  refide 
in  them  for  fomeYears,  and  ufe  the  Waters,  though 
at  their  Arrival  their  Necks  were  very  (lender, 
have  them  rendered  as  large  as  thrt  of  a  Bull, 
with  Dew-laps  hanging  down  from  them.  By  thefe 
Turnout  the  Afpect.  of  the  Patient  is  rendered  fo 
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unfeemly,  and  li is  Speech  fo  vitiated,  that  he  fre- 
quently excites  Laughter  in  thofe  who  fee  the  for- 
mer, or  hear  the  latter:  But  the  lower  and  more 
abject  of  the  Inhabitants,  glorying-  in  this  Defor- 
mity, by  way  of  Contempt,  call  thofe  who  have 
the  good  Fortune  to  efcape  it  Goofe-necks.    In  the 
Village  of  Flacky  in  the  Canton  of  Surich^  there 
is  a  Spring,  the  Waters  of  which,  when  drank,  ge- 
nerally produce  thefe  ftrumous  Tumours  of  the 
Neck  ;  for  which  Reafon  it  is,  by  the  Inhabitants^ 
called  the  Jirumous  Fountain,    Not  only  thofe  who 
live  near  the  Alps  and  Pyrenaan  Mountains  are  fub- 
ject  to  this  Diforder,  but  alfo,  according  to  Orte- 
HitS)  the  Inhabitants  offome  other  Countries,  where 
the  Misfortune  at  prefent  almoft  ceafes  to  be  ende- 
inlaid  becaufe  the  Natives,  confcious  of  the  Ef- 
fects of  particular  Springs,  abftain  from  them.  In 
feme  Towns  on  the  Black  Fore/1^  near  which  there 
are  metallic  Mines,  fuch  as  Wildcmann  and  Ardrea- 
fberg,  almoft  all  the  Women  are  afflicted  with  ftru- 
mous Swellings  of  the  Throat,  becaufe  they  ufe 
coarfe  metallic  Waters,  impregnated  with  the  Par- 
ticles of  the  Stones  through  which  they  pafs.  In 
the  Town  of  Conftadt,  in  Tranfylvania,  ftrumous 
Swellings  are  very  frequent,    in  confequence  of 
drinking  the  Waters.    In  high  and  mountainous 
Countries  the  cold  and  penetrating  Air  contributes 
not  a  little  to  the  Production  of  this  Diforder,  be- 
caufe, by  infpiffating  the  Juices  in  the  fubcutaneous 
Glands,  near  the  Afpera  Arteria^  it  obftructs  their 
free  and  eafy  Circulation.    Hence  the  fmall  Ducts, 
Veffels,  and    Pores,  being  fluffed  with  a  vifcid 
Humour,  produce  a  preternatural  Largenefs  and 
Tumour  of  the  Throat.  Women  are  more  fubject 
to  ftrumous  Swellings  than  Men,  becaufe  ufuaily 
the  Veflels  and   Fibres  about  their  Breafts  and 
Necks  are  considerably  diftended,  efpeeially  during 
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Pregnancy  and  Labour.  This  Circumftance  is  in 
fome  meafure  obferved  immediately  after  Concep- 
tion, fince  at  this  Time  the  Vefiels  about  the  Neck 
become  confiderably  larger  than  they  were  before. 
Hence  the  Ancients,  in  order  to  difcover  the  Vir- 
ginity of  a  young  Bride,  ufed  to  meafure  her  Neck 
before  fhe  admitted  of  the  firft  Embraces  of  her 
Hufband.  Thus  Catullus,  in  the  Marriage  of 
Peleus,  tells  us5 

Nvn  illam!  Nuirix  orientt  Luct  revifens 
Hejlerno  Collum  potuit  circumdare  Filo> 

A  Hydrocele  and  Sarcocele  are  very  commonly  in* 
C'ident  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Languedoc  &\\&  Provcnce\ 
thefe  Tumours  are  produced  when  the  Blood,  re- 
turning flowly  through  the  fpermatic  Veins,  Mag- 
nates in  them  ;  hence  the  Serum  is  either  fepa rated 
from  the  Blood,  and  a  DcBuaioa Sc. -turn- 
and  Membranes  of  the  Teftes  produced,  or  a  riefhy 
and  fungous  Excrefcence  is  formed  by  the  vifcid  Se- 
rum ;  for  which  Reafon  this  Diforder  fometimes 
happens  to  old  Men,  to  fuch  as  are  of  a  melancho- 
lic Habit,  or  accuftomed  to  a  fedentary  Life  '  The 
immoderate  Ufe  of  Chefnuts,  large  Quantities  of 
which  are  produced  in  Languedoc  and  Provence \ 
feems  to  be  the  Caufe,  why  their  Inhabitants  are,  io 
a  peculiar  Manner,  fubjeft  to  thefe  DifoTders ;  for$ 
by  the  frequent  Ufe  of  thefe,  the  Lymph  and  Blood 
are  fo  infpifTated,  as  to  pafs  flowly  through  the 
fmall  fpermatic  Veins,  the  Situation  and  Direction 
$f  which  are  perpendicular.  The  Inhabitants  of 
France  in  general  are  alfo  highly  fubjedi  to  Fevers, 
not  only  ot  the  intermittent,  but  alfo  of  the  conti- 
nual, malignant,  putrid,  (low,  and  he&ic  Kinds, 
which  frequently  prove  fatal  to  them.  The  Cir- 
cumftanGes,  principally  contributing  to  the  Produc- 
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ticn  of  thefe  Difeafes,  are  their  moift  Aliments, 
their  liberal  eating  of  ftrong  Soups,  and  autumnal 
Fruits;  their  ufing  Food  without  Salt,  their  drink- 
ing Water  copioufly,  and  but  little  Wine.  By 
fuch  a  Regimen  the  Blood  is  highly  attenuated,  and 
a  large  Collection  of  Serum  accumulated  ;  which, 
if  not  duly  purged  off,  efpecially  in  fpongious  Bo- 
dies, deprived  of  a  proper  Strength  of  the  Fibres, 
and  expofed  to  foutherly  Winds,  ftagnates  in  the 
Veflels,  and  difpofes  to  Fevers,  Ulcers,  and  Pu- 
uefadirons.  Befides,  not  ©nly  the  Children,  but 
Aio  the  Adults  of  this  Nation,  are  much  afflicted 
with  Worms  of  an  uncommon  Size,  which  Mis- 
fortune is  produced  by  their  moift  Food,  their  libe- 
ral Ufe  of  nutritive  Aliments,  and  their  drinking 
large  Quantities  of  Water. 

A  large  and  numerous  Train  of  Diforders  are 
(tfdemtal  to  England,  and  principally  feize  the  Pa- 
tients in  the  .  Autumn.    The  Inhabitants  of  London + 
the  Metropolis  of  this  Nation,  are  highly  fubje£t 
to  Stuffings  of  the  Head,   Hoarfenefs,  Coughs, 
malignant  Dyfenteries,  Fevers,  the  Small-pox,  and 
the  Fluor  Alius  in  the  tender  Sex.    A  cloudy  At- 
mofphere,  richly  impregnated  with  the  moift  Va- 
pours of  the  Sea,  contributes  not  a  little  to  theGe- 
neration  of  thefe  Diforders.    But  no  Difeafe  is 
more  fatal  to  them  than  a  Confumption  of  the 
Lungs,  and  '  unfeemly  Defedation  and  Corruption 
of  the  whole  Body;  for  by  this  Diforder  a  great 
Number -of  the  EngliJ/j  are  cut  off.     Under  this 
Misfortune  the  Patient's  Strength  becomes  languid, 
his  Refpiraticn  difficult,  his  Cough  continual,  and 
his  Lungs,  upon  opening  his  Body  after  Death,  are 
found  full  of  fcirrhous  Tubercles.    This  Diforder 
is,  in  a  great  meafure,  produced  by  an  Air  that  is 
thick  and  impregnated  with  the  Smoak  of  (affile 
Coals*  which,  being  received  by  ttik  Mouth,  (o 
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Corrigates  and  conftricls  the  pulmonary  Veficles, 
that  a  Jarge  Quantity  of  vifcid  Blood  is  eafily  re- 
tained in  them.  « 

This  Difeafe,  as  alfo  Inflammations  of  the  Lungs, 
are  more  incident  to  the  Nobility  and  People  of  Di- 
ftindHon  and  Opulence,  than  to  the  meaner  Sort; 
becaufe  the  former  indulge  themfelves  in  Delicacy, 
Idlenefs,  and  Luxury,  eat  the  moft  rich  and  lufci- 
ous  Flemes,  and  drink  large  Quantities  of  gene- 
rous Wines ;  by  which  Means  Nature,  efpecially 
in  weak  and  fpongious  Habits,  is  rendered  incapable 
of  managing  the  too  Jarge  Quantity  of  Blood,  and 
carrying  on  the  Secretions  which  ought  to  be  made 
from  it.  In  Confequence  of  this  a  large  Quantity 
of  vifcid  Blood  is  collected,  and  ftagnates  in  the 
Lungs,  which  are  of  a  foft  and  vafcular  Texture ; 
a  Circumftance  which  gives  Rife  to  the  above-men- 
tioned Diforders ;  for  a  Phthilis,  and  moft  of  the 
other  Diforders  to  which  the  Englijb  are  fubjec~t, 
proceed  from  Repletion,  becaufe  the  Inhabitants 
of  this  Nation  generally  negleft  Venefe£tion  too 
much. 

Befides  the  pulmonary  Confumption,  the  Rick- 
ets is  endemial  to  the  Englijh,  efpecially  in  the 
Weftern  Parts.  This  Diforder  feizes  Children,  and 
difcovers  itfelf  by  rendering  their  Heads  preternatu- 
rally  large,  their  Flefh  lax  and  fpongious,  iheii 
Abdomens  turgid,  their  Eyes  prominent,  their 
Bodies  weak  and  crooked.  This  Diforder  princi- 
pally arifes  from  a  weak  and  flaccid  State  of  the 
Nerves  and  Membranes,  a  Defect  of  Spirits,  and 
an  unequal  Diftribution  of  the  nutritious  Juices, 
Hence  it  is  called  Rachitis,  becaufe  its  chief  Seat  is 
thought  to  be  fixed  in  the  Spine  of  the  Back. 
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As  for  the  Difeafes  peculiar  and  endemial  to  the 
fcveral  Parts  of  Italy.  At  Naples,  befides  the  Ve- 
nereal Diforder,  which  is  not  accounted  a  Difeafe, 
except  when  it  difcovers  itfelf  by  Gummata,  the 
endemial  Difeafes  are  red  Spots  on  the  Skin,  fome-- 
times  disappearing,  and  then  breaking  out  afreftir 
Ahv  other  Species  of  Scurvy  is  unknown  in  Italy  y 
becajfe  this  Diforder  is  the  Progeny  of  an  impure 
and  faline  Lymph.  Bartkoline,  in  Cent.  5.  Ep.  19. 
a  fcribes  thefe  Spots  to  their  Houfes  and  Aliments. 
The  former  of  thefe  are  lofty  and  dark,  and  the 
latter  confift  of  Beef,  Pork,  and  Cabbage,  which" 
the  Inhabitants  feed  on  in  large  Quantities. 

The  Venetians  are  fubjecl:  to  the  Hemorrhoids  ancf 
their  feveral  Confequences,  fuch  as  painful,  blind 
Hemorrhoids,  Varices,  and  Fici,  for  which  Reaforl 
Leeches  are  fo  much  ufed  by  them,  that  they  fre- 
quently contract  Fiftulas  of  the  Anus.  The  Caufe 
of  thefe  Diforders  is  juftlv  afcribed  to  the  liberal 
L  re  cf  Italian  Wine.  And  in  general,  we  may 
sBferve,  that  the  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Countries  in 
w: iich  Wines,  efpecially  of  the  fweet  Kind,  ar^ 
fpontaneoufiy  produced,  are  more  fubjecl  to  the 
bleeding  Hemorrhoids,  than  thofe  who  live  in  barren 
Climates,  in  which  only  Water  and  Malt-liquors 
are  drank;  for  Wines  of  this  Kind  generate  large 
Quantities  of  Blood,  and  eafiiy  throw  it  into  Or- 
gan ns,  or  preternatural  Commotions,  Hence,  m 
confluence  of  the  Diftention  of  the  Veffels,  the 
Blood  moves  (lowly  through  all  the  abdominalVifce- 
ra,  and  by  that  Means  regurgitates  to  the  Veins  of 
the  Anus,  .  through  which  its  long  and  perpendicu- 
lar Afcent  is  very  difficult, 

Semi-tertian  Fevers  are  highly  endemial  2!tRome^ 
as  was  long  ago  obferved  by  Galen,  (Lib.  h  deMorb. 
¥*ig.  Comm.  2.)  who  lived  in  great  Spfendor  and 
Glory  ztRome,  near  the  Forum  of  slgrippa,  which 

now 
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now  leads  to  the  Pantheon.  Font  anus  (Schol.  d  Do  - 
don.  de  Semitertiano)  juftly  obferves,  "  That  the 
"  Stomach,  its  nervous  Parts  efpecially,  and  the 
rt  Liver,  are  greatly  injured  by  this  Fever  Far 
which  Reafon  it  is  defervedly  claffed  among  the  mor- 
tal Diftempers.  This  Diforder  generally  degenerates 
into  a  Hedtic  and  Dropfy,  by  reafon  of  the  Ob- 
ftructions  with  which  it  is  accompanied,  as  Hippo- 
crates obferves,  in  the  firft  Section  of  the  third  Book 
of  his  Epidemic. 

This  Species  of  Fever  is  principally  incident  to 
the  Priefts,  Nobility,  Courtiers,  young  Perfons, 
and  fucb  as  lead  an  idle  and  luxurious  Life,  and 
live  in  a  hot  Climate  ;  for  which  Reafon  it  is  alfo 
endemial  in  Ethiopia,    In  Perfons  who  lead  idle  and 
unaclive  Lives,  all  rich  and  delicate  Aliments  gene- 
rate large  Quantities  of  Blood,  which,  producing' 
Infarctions  and  Obftructions  of  the  Vifcera,  lay  a 
Foundation  for  various:  terrible  Diftempers.  Afrit* 
piades  (in  the  tenth  Chapter  of  the  fecond  Book  of 
Callus  Aurelianus)  informs  us,  that,  at  Romey  Fe- 
vers accompanied"  with  an  Oppreffion  of  Body  and 
Mind,  as  alfo  Lethargies,  are  very  frequent :  For 
the  Waters  of  this  City,  excepting  thofe  conveyed 
into  it  by  Macends  through  Aqueducts,  are  far" from 
bejng  of  a  falutary  Quality.    Nor  is  Rome^  in  the 
Summer-time,    hie/Ted   with  a    very  wholefome 
Air,  becaufe  it  i*  built  on  the  Ruins' of  the  anti- 
ent  City,  in  which,  for  various  Purpofes,  the  an- 
tient  Romans  prepared  a  large  Number  of  fpacious 
and  fumptuous  Caves  :  If,  therefore,  at  any  time 
the  Tyber*  overflows  her  Banks,  and  enters  thefe 
Caves,  the  Air  muft  of  courfe  be  of  an  infalubri- 
ous  Quality,  in  confequence  of  the  Vapours  with 
which  it  is  impregnated*    Befides,  in  thefe  Caverns 
large  Numbers  of  Serpents  are  found  ;  and  the  City, 
iii  •confequence  of  its  Streets  not  being  paved,  is  fo 
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dufty  in  the  Dog-days,  that  the  Inhabitants  cannot 
come  abroad,  on  account  of  the  Dull-  and  Swarms 
of  FJies,  which  undoubtedly  come  from  the  Ca- 
verns above-mentioned. 

The  Epilepfy  is  very  familiar  and  endemial  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  Tv.fcany  \  for  which  Reafon  they 
cauterize  the  Heads  of  new-born  Children,  accord- 
ing to  Alalthafar  de  Vias,  in  Sylvia  Regia.  This 
Cuftom  (according  to  Hhronymus  Mercurialis,  Lib. 
II.  Var.  Lett.  c.  2.)  alfo  prevailed  among  the  an- 
tient  Inhabitants  of  Tujcany  and  Lybia.    The  mo- 
dern Arabian  Phyficians,    alfo,    with  uncommon 
Succefs,   ufe  the  a&ual  Cautery,  for  violent  and 
otherwife  incurable  Difor&ers  of  the  Head  \  fuch 
as  Apoplexies,*  Hemicranias,  and  Lethargies,  ap- 
plying the  Iron  to  what  Part  of  the  Head  they 
think  will  beft  anfwer  their  Intention. 

The  Inhabitants  of  Apulia  are,   according  to 
Eagiivi^ highly  fubje&  to  burning  Fevers, Pleurifies, 
ar.d  other  inflammatory  Diforders,  which  in  a  great 
.  xneafure  draw  their  Origin  from  that  Redundance 
,  of  Blood,  which  is  generated  by  the  high  Living  of 
the  Inhabitants ;  for  here  the  Soil  is  incredibly  fer- 
tile,  and  large  Quantities  of  Flefh  is  eaten  by  the 
Natives.    Here,  alfo,  the  Wines  are  black,  ^fra- 
grant, and  rich,  and  the  Air  fo  intenfely  hot,  as 
not  only  to  render  the  Inhabitants  highly  impatient 
and  uneafy,  but  very  frequently  delirious. 

The  Bite  of  the  Tarantula  is  alfo  peculiar  to 
Apulia.  The  Wound  inflidted  by  this  Animal  is 
moft  terrible  in  the  Summer-  time,  efpeciallv  at  the 
Seafon  when  thefe  Animals  copulate  :  TheWound 
is  fucCeeded  by  an  uneafy  Senfation  about  the 
Heart,  a  Privation  of  Voice,  an  Oppreflion  of  the 
Pulfe,  a  Blacknefs  of  the  Extremities,  and  a  cold 
Sweat,  all  which  Symptoms  arife  from  a  violent 
Conftridtion  of  the  nervous  Parts  5  for  the  Poifon 
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of  the  Tarantula  confifts  of  a  highly  a&ive,  per' 
nicious,  and  quick -moving  Subftance,  like  Fire; 
which,  by  penetrating  into  the  innermofi:  Receffes 
of  the  Body,  excites  violent  fpafmodic  Motions  in 
the  nervous  Syftcm.  Baglivi  (in  his  Differ  t.  de  Ta- 
rantula) has  wrote  in  a  highly  rational  and  fatif- 
fadtory  Manner  on  this  Subject.  It  is  no  uncommon 
Thing  for  Men  treating  on  medicinal  Subjefls,  to  take 
Things  for  granted,  and  write  very  rationally  upon 
fuch  Suppofition ;  of  this  the  Fable  of  the  Tarantula 
is  an  In/lance.    See  Ta rantula. 

In  Spain  the  Inhabitants  are  highly  fubjedT:  to  hy- 
pocondriacMelancholy, which  may  be  juftly  afcribed 
to  their  indolent  and  unaclive  Turn,  their  fedenta- 
ry  Lives,  and  profound  Speculations  :  Befides,  they 
indulge  themfelvcs  too  foon  in  Venery,  and  drink 
but  little  Wine:  Hence  the  more  fubtile  Part  of 
the  Blood  being  carried  off,  what  remains  is  of  a 
thick  and  earthy  Nature,  and  confequently  pro- 
duces Diforders  of  the  Hypocondria,  and  extrava- 
gant Whims  and  Phantafms  in  the  Brain.    Add  to 
this,  that  in  the  Men  the  Hemorrhoids,  and  in  the 
Women  immoderate  Difcharges  of  the  Menfes, 
are  very  frequent,  becaufe  the  abdominal  Vifcera 
are  faffed  with  a  thick    and   foeculent  Blood. 
Hence  the  free  and  equable  Diitribution  of  the 
Blood  is  prevented,  by  w7hich  means  it  impetuoufly 
flows  into  the  extreme  Parts,  ftagnatcs  in  them, 
and  burfts  the  Veffels  in  which  it  was  contained,- 
Mod  of  their  Nobility,  and  thofe  in  opulent  Cir- 
cumftaiices,  are  cut  off  by  Apoplexies,  which, 
without  doubt,  arife  from  a  Redundance  of  Blood 
generated  by  their  delicate  Manner  of  Living,  their 
drinking  rich  and  generous  Wines,  and  their  daily 
Ufe  of  Chocolate.    But  it  is  remarkable,  that  the 
Itch  and  Scurvy  are  not  known  in  Spain,  tho* 
they  daily  eat  large  Quantities  of  frefli  Pork  ;  for 
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the  Air  of  that  Kingdom  is  highly  fubtile  and 
penetrating,  their  Water  pure  and  light,  and  thfe 
Food  ufed  without  Salt.    In  confequenCe  there- 
fore of  a  free  Perforation,    and  an  open  and 
unobftrucled  State  of  the  cutaneous  Pores,  thfc 
coarfeand  thick  Particles  of  the  Serum  are  exhaled, 
which,  when  ftagnating  in  the  Pores  and  Glands  cf 
the  Skin,  produce  thofe  Eruptions  that  appear  in- 
the  Itch  and  Scurvy. 

We  now  come  toconfider  theDiforders  endemial 
to  the  United  Provinces,  and  efpecially  Holland, 
•where  the  Scurvy  is  very  frequent,  and  draws  its 
Origin  partly  from  their  ftrong  Food,  Sea-fi(hes^ 
and  fmoaked  Flefn,  and  partly  from  their  denfe  and 
moift  Air,  together  with  their  bad  Water*  Befides 
the  Scurvy,  the  Inhabitants  of  thefe  Provinces  are 
highly  fubjeft  to  the  Stoj?e  of  the  Kidneys  and 
Bladeer.  Nor  are  thefe  Diforders  more  frequent 
in  any  Part,  or  more  incident  to  Perfons  of  al 
Apes  than  in  the  Netherlands  ;  for  which  Reafon 
the  Frequency  of  the  Operation  among  them  pro- 
duces the  bell  Lithotomies  to  be  met  With  any- 
where. The  Gaufe  of  this  Misfortune  is  juftiy  to 
fee  afcribed  to  their  immoderate  Ufe  of  Milk  meatsj 
Cbeefe  and  Acids,  which  are  daily  ufed  at  their 
Tables.  But  how  much  the  Abufe  of  M!ik-meats 
and  Acids  contributes  to  the  Production  of  ftony 
Concretions  is  well  enough  known  to  Phyftcians. 

Among  thofe  who  inhabit  the  Coafts  of  ths 
Baliick  Sea,  fuch  zvthe  Danes,  the  Swedes,  the  Nor- 
wegians, the  Pomeranians,  the  Livonians,  and  the 
Inhabitants  of  Conrland,  the  Scurvy  is  an  highly 
common  and  endemial  Difeafe,  difcovering  itfelf 
fey  Pains  of  the  Joints,  Wearinefs,  and  Torpor  of 
the  Members,  Eruptions  of  the  Skin,  putrid  Gums, 
m&  TgiftyurS)    Where  the  Air  i>  fine  and  hotr 
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Sphere  ftrong  and  fait  Aliments  are  not  ufed,  this 
Difjrder  is  unknown  \  hence  it  is  fcarcely  ever 
feen  through  all   Greece,   Italy,  Spain,  and  even 
France,   except  in  fome  Parts  of  Provence  and 
Langucdoc,  fituated  near  the  Sea,  where  the  Waters 
are  impure,   faltifb,    and    marfhy.     It  is,  alfo, 
fometimes    found    in    Ragufa,   which  produces 
Waters  of  the  fame  bad' Qualities.    The  Scurvy 
is,  therefore,  frequent  and  endemial  to  thefe  People* 
and  to  the  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Northern  Regions, 
which  lie  between  the  fifty- fifth  Degree  of  Lati- 
tude and  the  North  Pole,  on  account  of  their  denfe, 
cold,  and  moid  Air  ;    their  ftrong  and  fait  Ali- 
ments, their  Ufe  of  Sea-iifh,    and  their  coarfe  im- 
pure Water  ;  by  means  of  which  the  Blood  is 
tendered  earthy  and  fitted,  deprived  of  its  mild, 
balfamic,  and  fulphureous  Parts,  and  confequently 
difpofed  to  Obftrudtions  and  Corruption.  Befidcs,- 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but,  in  former  Ages,  this 
Diforder  raged  in  thefe  Countries  ;  though  this 
Opinion  cannot  be  confirmed  by  the  TefHmonies 
of  Authors,  becaufe  no  Hiftories  of  thefe  People 
are  now  extant ,  fiiice  the  antient  Phyficians  of 
Greece,  Arabia,  and  Italy,  only  wrote  upon  the 
Difeafes,peculiar  to  their  relpeclive  Countries,  with- 
out touching  upon  thofe  incident  to  the  Inhabitants 
of  other  Nations.    But  that  in  thefe  Countries  the 
Scurvy  is  generated  by  the  Sea  Air,  the  grofs  Food, 
Idlenefs,  and  the  impure  Waters  ufed  by  the  Inhabi- 
tants, is  fufficiently  obvious  from  Sailers,  who, 
when  they  vifit  thefe  Countries,  generally  bring 
back  this  Difeafe    with  them,  though  they  arc 
Natives  of  other  Kingdoms,  and  were  before  free 
from  it.    It  Is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  the  In- 
habitants of  thefe  Countries  are  highly  fubjeel:  to 
the  Gout,  the  Palfev,  and  the  Dropfy,  which  are 
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But  what  is  very  furpriiing  is,  that,  befidcs  the 
Scurvy,  Fevers  are  very  common  and  ende?nial  in 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Livonia  ;  whereas  in  Nor- 
way, Iceland ,  Lapland,  and  Finland,  they  are 
fcarcely  known.  Schejfer,  in  the  feventh  Chapter 
of  his  Defcription  of  Lapland,  tells  us,  Thac  the 
Inhabitants  are  blefted  with  ah  excellent  State  of 
Health,  and  are  Strangers  to  molt  Difeafes ;  and  that 
neither  Plague,  nor  acute  and  burning  Fevers  are 
found  among  them,  which  we  fhall  endeavour  to 
account  for  in  the  following  Manner.  It  is  fuffi- 
ciently  known,  that  Plagues  arife  moft  generally, 
and  ra?e  moft  violent  in  hot  and  fultrv  Climates  ; 
for  the  Plague  is  a  highly  penetrating  Putrefaction, 
generated  and  promoted  by  an  incredibly  active, 
hot,  inteftine,  and  moift  kind  of  Motion  :  for  this 
'Reafon  in  intenfely  cold  Climates,  where  the  Fluids 
are  concentrated,  quiet,  and  deftitute  of  a  brifk 
and  active  inteftine  Motion,  Putrefa  *  cannot 
be  produced,  nor  confequently  the  I  xcited 
and  propagated. 

As  for  Fevers,  they  are  no  more  than  in tenfe 
Agitations  and  Commotions  of  the  Blood  and 
Humours,  arifing  from  an  increafed  Tone  of  the 
moving  Fibres  and  Mufcles,  efpecia!!}  of  the  Heart 
and  Arteries.  Hence  the  morefenfible  and  it^y 
to  receive  the  Impreflions  Motion  the  Fibres  are, 
the  greater  Propenfity  to  Fevers  iu  y  that  very 
Means  produced  ;  anti  this  is  the  Reafon,  why 
Perfons  of  choleric  Confti:utions5  young  Men,  and 
fuchas  live  in  hot  Clinic  3,  are  more  obnoxious  to 
Fevers,  than  phlegmatic  okJ  Perfons,  People  of 
melancholic  Habits,  and  fuch  as  five  in  cold  Coun- 
tries; becaufe  the  Fibres  of  thefe  laft  menti  ned  are 
more  tenfe,  immoveable,  conftri<Sled  and  infeniible. 
Hence  the  Reafon  is  obvious,  why  in  Lapland, 
Iceland^  and  Norway^  Fevers  are  not  obferved  ; 

for 
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for  the  Fibres  of  the  Inhabitants,  in  confequence  of 
their  tenfe  and  rigid  State,  are  lefs  fufceptible  of 
thofe  Spafms  and  tremulous  Motions,  requifite  for 
the  Production  both  of  febrile  Shiverings  or  Heat/ 
From  what  has  been  fa  id,  the  Reafon  is  alto 
obvious,  why,  in  checking  and  fupprefling  Fevers, 
the  internal  Ufe  of  Aftringents  is  highly  efficacious. 
Such  as  the  Peruvian  Bark,  Preparations  of  Vitriol, 
Steel,  and  Alum,  together  with  the  ftyptic  Roots  of 
Vegetables ;  as  alfo  why  Aftringents  and  Corro- 
boratives, prepared,  for  Inftance,  of  a  Mixture  of 
Alum,  Turpentine,   Rue  and  Vinegar,   and  ap- 
plied by  way  of  Plaifterto  the  Wrifts  of  the  Hands, 
and  Soles  of  the  Feet,  are  highly  efficacious  in  re- 
moving the  febrile  Paroxvfms^  becaufe  all  thefe 
Subftances  render    the  Fibres  highly  tenfe  and 
rigid. 

Bolides,  according:  to  Schejfcr,  among  the  In- 
habitants of  Lapland^  FinlandzvA  Norway,  Lippitude 
and  Inflammations  of  the  Eyes  are  very  frequent, 
and  fome times  proceed  fo  far  as  to  induce  a  total 
Blindnefs.  The  Caufe  of  this  Misfortune  is,  their 
being  obliged,  from  their  Infancy,  to  live  in 
Smoik,  of  which  their  Cottages  are  full,  both 
Winter  and  Summer  :  Now  it  is  well  known  how 
prejudicial  to  the  Eye9  Smoke  muft  neceflarily  be. 
Furthei  Peripneumonies,  Pains  of  the  Back  and  Head 
are  endemial  to  thefe  Countries,  and  draw  their 
Oiigin  from  a  coarre  and  vifcid  Blood,  which,  by 
means  of  the  external  Cold,  is  eafily  flopped  in  the 
fmall  Tubes  of  the  Mufcles,  and  minute  VelTels  of 
the  Lung?.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgot,  that,  in  all 
the  Northern  Countries,  a  Sphacelus  is  very  readily 
ger :^ra*ed,  in  confequence  of  the  flighteft  external 
Injury  done  to  the  Parts.  The  Reafon  of  this  is 
fufficiently  obvious  5  for  a  Sphacelus  arifes  from  a 

De- 
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Deftruclion  of  the  Circulation  of  theRlood  in  any 
Member  er  Part.  Now  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood 
is  hindered  and  deftroyed  by  its  being  thick,  <;oarfe, 
earthy,  and  deftitute  of  an  active  and  fpirituous- 
Principle,  which  the  Blood  of  thefe  People,  and  of 
all  fcorbutic  Patients  is. 

O  th  erD  i  (orders  a  i  e  alfo  endemial  to  the  Inhabitant's 
of  the  Northern  Countries,  among  whom  we  may 
clafs  the  Ruffians'  and  Tartars^   who  are  highly 
fbbject  to  Chilblams,  Ulcers,  and  Puftuies,  arifing 
from  the  exceiTive  Cold, which  is  fome times  fo  very 
intenfe,  as  to  make  their  Nofes  and  Ears  drop  off  ; 
for  the  Cold  freezes  the  Fluids  in  the  Parts  expofed, 
by  which  means  they  become  flaccid,  and  almoft 
mortified  ;  and  hence  arife  the  Stagnations  of  the 
Humours,  together  witkthe  Chilblains  ana  Sphace- 
lations  fuhfequent  to  them.  It  is  a  common  Remedy 
among  them,  to  rub  the  Part  pinched  by  the  Cold 
with  Snow,  till  the  Nurnbnefs  ceafes,  and  Senfation 
returns  ;  after  which  they  gradually  advance  it  to 
the  Fire,  which  if  done  fuddenly,  and  without  thefe 
Precautions,  is  productive  of  very  terrible  Confe- 
rences. It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  thefe  People 
are  of  a  fmall  Stature,  and  their  Animals,  even  their 
Oxen,  without  Horns,  and  fcarce  fo  large  as  an 
Afs,  by  reafon  of  the  intenfe  and  pinching  Cold, 
which  hinders  the  due  and  equal  Diftribution  of  the 
nutritious  Juices.    This  is  obferved  by  Hippocrates , 
in  his  Treatife  de  Aere^  Lccis,  &  Aquis, 

In  Poland  and  Lithuania  the  Diforder,  called 
Plica  Polonica,  is  endemial \  and  well  known. 
This  confifts  in  a  preternatural  Bulk  of  the  Hairs, 
which,  being  firmly  conglutinated  and  wrapt  up  in 
inextricable  Knots,  afford  a  very  monftrous  and 
unfeemly  Spectacle.  When  thefe  are  cut,  the  Blood 
is  difcharged  from  them,  the  Head  racked  with  Pain, 
the  Sight  impaired,  and  the  Patient's  Life  frequently 
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endangered.  This  Misfortune  is  principally  incident 
to  the  Jew*)  who  live  in  thefe  Countries.  Though 
it  feems  difficult  to  account  for  this  Diforder,  and 
affign  its  true  Caufes,  we  mall  neverthelefs  make  an 
Attempt  of  this  Kind.   What  therefore  contributes 
not  a  little  to  its  Production  is,  the  fordid  and 
rrafty  Manner  of  Life  to  which  thefe  People  are 
addicted  ;  for  they  rarely  comb  their  Hairs,  fieep  in 
low  and  moift  Rooms,  and  drink  large  Quantities  of 
Srandy.    The  Waters,  alfo,  concur  and  aflift  in 
the  Generation  of  this  Diforder.    Hence  Geheiha\> 
in  Epiji.  ad  Bontekoe  de  Plica  Polonica^  is  partly  of 
Opinion,  that  the  Caufe  of  this  Difeafe  is  lodged  in 
fome  particular  Waters  of  Poland  ^  which,  if  either 
drank,  or  ufed  for  warning  the  Body,  produce  the 
Plica  y  which  he  confirms  by  the  Fate  of  two 
Soldiers,  who,  when  intending  to  warn  their  Bodied, 
had  fcarce  immerfed  their  Heads  in  the  Water  of  a 
Certain  Pond,  before  their  Hrirs  were  twirled, 
find  contracted  into  many  Folds.    Beiides  thefe' 
Caufes,  we  fuppofe  an  hereditary  Fault  conveyed 
from  the  Parents,  and  which  confifts  in  too  great 
a  Bulk  of  the  Pores,  and  bulbous  Hairs  under  the 
Skin  of  the  Head.    Hence  the  thick,  glutinous,  and 
nutritious  Juice,  produced  by  their  coarfe  Aliments, 
and  impure  Waters,  is,  by  the  Heat  excited  by  their 
drinking  Brandy,  forced  into  the  Cavities  of  the 
Hairs,  and,  fwcating  through  their  Pores,  produces 
this  terrible  Diforder. 

The  Inhabitants  of  Hungary  ^  by  the  Antients 
Galled  Pannonia'y  and  fflyricumy  are  generally  much 
affiicled  with  the  Gout  and  arthritic  Diforders, 
arifing  from  their  delicate  Living,  and  the  too- 
liberal  Ufe  of  ftrong  and  fpirituous  Wines  :  This 
Country,  alfo,  abounds  with  fuch  Swarms  of  Lice, 
that  the  Soldiers  and  common  People  cannot, 
without  the  greateft  Difficulty,  fecure  themfelves 

from 
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from  this  Species  of  Vermine.  The  hot  and  moifl: 
Wature  of  the  Soil  contributes  not  a  little  to  the 
Production  of  thefe  Di ford ers  ;  for,  asGonrirgius,  in 
his  Thefaur.  Rerum  Public,  informs  us,  almoft  all 
Hungary,  and  efpecially  the  Inferior  Hungary,  is 
warmed  by  fubterraneous  Fires  ;  which  is  certain 
from  this,  that,  when  Ditches  are  digged  near  the 
Drave,  or  the  Danube,  the  Heat  of  them  is  fo  great, 
as  to  produce  an  Eruption  of  Sweat/  as  if  one  was 
in  a  Bagnio.  And,  becaufe  the  Country  is  at  the? 
fame  time  moift  and  watery,  Exhalations  are 
continually  raifed  in  it,  by  which  Means  the  Air1 
is  rendered  lefs  wholfome,  generates  Dfeafes  of 
the  putrid  Kind,  and  favours  the  Production  of 
Lice.  From  the  fame  Source  proceeds  what  is 
commonly  called  the  Hungarian  Fever,  which  is 
attended  with  a  violent  Pain  of  the  Head,  obiti- 
nate  Watching,  a  Cardialgia,  Delirium,  and  an 
Angina.  Soldiers,  who  lie  on  the  Ground,  and 
eat  irregularly,  are  highly  fubjeel:  to  this  Species  of 
Fever.  Befides,  in  this  Kingdom  the  Heat  is  very 
intenfe  during  the  Day,  and  the  Cold  very  pinching 
during  the  Night:  Hence,  Perforation  being  ob- 
ftru fled, ,  the  Blood  muft  of  eourfe  be  difpofed  to* 
Corruption.  There  is  alfo  another  Difeafe  peculiar 
to  the  Hungarians,  which  they  call  Cremer,  and 
with  which,  when  they  are  feized  in  confequence 
of  immoderate  Eating  arid  Drinking,  they  imme- 
diately fall  a  rubbing  the  Palms  of  their  Hands,  and 
complain  of  a  Pain  in  them  :  But  this  Diforder 
immediately  difappears,  upon  the  Patient's  taking, 
a  Dram  of  any  Cordial-water.  They  are  alfo 
highly  fubjecl:  to  another  Diforder,  which  they  call 
Strint,  and  by  which  they  mean  every  Tumour  or 
Inflammation,  whether  in  the  Mouth,  theThroat,  or 
the  Anus.   Ephim.  Nat,  Curiof  Decad.  i.  Anno  r. 
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As  for  Germany,  which  may  be  juftly  divided 
into  South  and  North ;  in  the  latter  of  thefe  the 
Scurvy,  and  all  the  Diforders  fubfequent  to  it  are 
endemial ;  nor  is  there  almoft  any  chronical  Diforder 
which  has  not  fomething  of  a  Scurvy  complicated 
with  it.  This  holds  particularly  true  with  refpecT: 
to  Upper  Germany,  and  JVeffphalta,  where  the  In- 
habitants are  fond  of  living,  like  the  Dutch,  uoon 
Herrings,  Bacon,  Stock-fifti,  Oifters,  and  all 
kinds  of  Sea-fifh. 

In  Weftphalia  malignant,  peflilential  Fevers  are 
very  rarely  to  be  found,  but  Peripneumonies  and 
Itches  fez  endemial  to  the  Country  ;  becaufe  the 
Blood  of  its  Inhabitants  is  too  thick  and  coarfe, 
refembling  that  generated  by  the  liberal  Ufe  of 
Bacon,  fmall  Beer,  coarfe  Bread,  commonly  called 
Bonpou-nickel,  and  the  immoderate  Ufe  of  Brandy. 
This  thick  and  coarfe  Blood,  ftaghsrting  in  the 
Lungs,  produces  violent  Inflammations,  and,  as 
it  is  richly  impregnated  with  fordid  and  recremen- 
titious  Parts,  occafions  the  Itch.  To  thefe 
Diforders  fuch  of  the  Inhabitants  are  mbft  expofed 
as  are  addicted  to  Idlenefs,  and  live  without  due 
Exercife  and  Motion,  which  are  excellent  Remedies, 
not  only  for  the  Itch,  but  alfo  for  the  Scurvy. 

The  Inhabitants  of  Holjlein  do  not  live  lon£f 
becaufe  their  rich  and  delicate  Diet,  in  confequence 
of  the  Fertility  of  their. Soil,  generates  a  Redun- 
dance of  Blood.  But  this  is  a  marmy  Country, 
efpeciafly  Dilmars,  where  Waters  frequently 
ftagnate  in  the  Fields,  which  are  expofed  to  frequent 
Inundations  of  the  Sea  ;  for  which  Reafon  peftilenti- 
al  and  malignant  Fevers  are  endemial  \  and  cut  ofF 
large  Numbers  of  the  Inhabitants. 

In  the  South  Parts  of  Germoy,  fuch  as  Silefia, 
Fravconia,  Auflria,  and  Swabia,  where  the  Inha- 
bitants ufe  a  more  tender  Food,  and  drink  Wine, 

Con- 
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Confumptions,  Gouts,  burning  Fevers,  Hem  or*" 
rhages,  and  Inflammations,  are  frequently  obferved- 
In  Mifnia^  efpecially  at  Lelpfic,  a  Difeafe  of  a 
fingular  Nature,  and  abfolutely  unknown  to  other 
Countries,-  is  highly  familiar  to  the  Inhabitants,, 
efpecially  to  Women  in  Child-bed,  to  whom  it 
often  proves  fatal.  It  is  divided  into  the  red  and 
white  Kind,  in  which  either  red  or  white  Spots 
appear  on  the  Skin,  like  the  Bites  of  Gnats. 
It  is  accompanied  with  a  Roughnefs  and  Itching  of 
the  Skin,  and  preceded  by  a  P^ever  attended  with 
great  Uneafinefs  :  Sometimes  this  Diforder  is 
complicated  with  thofe  of  the  peftilential  Kind,  the 
Meaflesy  the  Small-pox,  and  continued  Fevers  5 
and  when,  in  the  Decline  of  thefe'  Diforders, 
whilft  the  Patient  feems  fecure,  this  Difeafe  appears, 
it  prognofticates  an  unlucky  Termination,  It  is 
the  Offspring  of  a  putrid  and  vapid  Serum,  and  is,- 
in  all  Probability,  owing  to  the  nice  and  delicate 
Manner  of  Living  of  the  Inhabitants,  who  ar*e 
fond  of  Eafe,  and  great  Lovers  of  Sweet-meats, 
and  fuch  Delicacies ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but 
by  thefe  Means  the  Serum  is  rendered  highly  impure 
and  vifcid.-  And  fmce  pregnant  Women  are' 
generally  plethoric  and  cacochymic,  Aliments  of 
this  kind  muft  of  courie  produce  more  terrible 
Effects  upon  them,  than  upon  other  Perfons  in 
different  Circurrtftances,  The  Children  of  this 
Country  are,  alio,  frequently  feized  with  a  Tabes, 
or  Confumption,  from  Worms  which  Lreed  in 
the  Fleflv,  that  they  appe'ir  like  fo  many  Shades,  or 
Phantoms.  Though  thofe  who  labour  under  this 
Diforder  are  commonly  thought  to  be  under  the 
Influence  of  Witchcraft,  yet  fuch  as  have  enquired 
more  narrowly  into  this  Diforder^  have  obferved 
Worms  like  black  Hairs,  or  Cords,  lodged  under  the' 
Skin,   Thefe  Animals  are  ufually  called  Comedones,, 

or 
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*>r  Gluttons,  becaufe  they  intercept  and  devour  the 
nutritive  Juices  in  their  Diftribution.  When  the 
Skin  is  rubbed  with  Honey,  either  in  a  Bath,  or  aey  » 
warm  Place,  they  come  out;  but  when  itis  con- 
<ra£ted,  and  braced  up  by  Cold,  they  keep  con- 
cealed within  :  The  Read-er,  who  defires  to  know 
more  of  this  Difeafe,  may  confult  Sennertus,  lib.  5. 
Praxis,  part.  1.  cap.  24.  Befides,  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  in  no  Country  are  the  Inhabitants 
more  bigotted  and  fuperftitious,  fince  they  afcrihe 
Difeafes,  efpecially  convulfive  Atrophies,  arifing 
from  natural  Caufes,  fuch  as  a  Scurvy,  or  Worms, 
to  Incantations,  and  the  Influence  c»f  the  Devil, 
The  lame  Degree  of  Super-ftition  alfo  infatuates  the 
Minds  of  the  Hungarians. 

In  Greece,  Macedon,  and  Thrace,  there  are  few 
Phyficians,  becaufe  few  Difeafes,  efpecially  of  the 
-chronical  Kind  ;  for  their  pure  Air,  and  limpid 
Water,  prevent  Obftructions,  Indurations  of  the 
Vifcera,  and  Infractions  of  the  Glands.  A  Phreni- 
tis,  acute,  however,  and  other  Fevers,  together 
with  Dyfenteries,  are  very  frequent  among  the 
Inhabitants  of  thefe  Countries ;  and  their  immo- 
derate Ufe  of  excellent  Summer-fruits,  together 
with  rich  and  lufcious  Wines,  contribute  not  a  little 
to  the  Production  of  thefe  Diforders. 

In  the  Wands  of  the  Archipelago,  the  Epilepfy  is 
highly  frequent  and  endrmial,  as  Hippocrates  has 
.alfo  informed  us,  in  his  Book  de  Morbo  Sacro. 

At  Conjlantimple  a  violent  Plague  rages  every 
Year,  beginning  in  the  Spring,  and  ending  in  the 
-cold  Months  of  the  Autumn,  O^r^rand  Novcynber. 
Various  Caufes  concur  to  the  Production  of  this 
Calamity,  fuch  as  the  Largenefs  of  the  City,  which 
contains  an  incredible  Number  of  Inhabitants, 
and  is  almoft  every  where  fo  furrounded  by  the 
Sea,  that  the  Waves  beat  upon  its  Walls.  The 

Air, 
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Air,  alfo,  is  impregnated  with  moift  and  agueous 
Exhalations,  and  the  Climate  is  exceflively  hot, 
Now  a  moift  and  hot  Air  is  productive  of  Putrefac- 
tion, and  confequently  of  the  Plague,  which, 
according  to  all  Phyficians,  confifts  of  a  Putrefac- 
tion of  the  moift,  active,  and  penetrating  Kind* 
To  thefe  Caufes  may  be  added  the  execrable  Filthi- 
nefs  of  the  Inhabitants,  who  throw  out  large 
Quantities  of  Ordure  and  Excrements  in  the  Streets* 
Hence  the  Air  muft  be  infected,  and  give  Birth  to 
a  large  Number  of  Difeafes.  Bcfides,  their  Ab- 
ftinence  from  Wine,  which  is  forbid  them  by 
Mahomet^  fheir  great  Prophet,  and  the  Founder  of 
their  Faith,  prepares,  as  it  were,  and  difpofes  their 
Bodies  to  Corruption  ;  for  certainly  there  is  not  a 
more  powerful  Alexipharmic,  or  a  more  effectual 
Refifter  of  Putrefaction,  than  Wine  moderately 
ufed.  Another  concurring  and  additional  Caufe, 
is  their  daily  Ufe  of  emollient  Baths,  which,  as  is 
fufficiently  obvious,  relax  the  Fibres,  moiftcn  the 
Body  too  much,  and  defrrcy  the  native  Energy  and 
Virtue  of  the  Blood,  When,  therefore,  Bodies 
difpofed  to  Corruption,  and  prepared  for  the 
Reception  of  the  Contagion,  are  expofed  to  the 
Effluvia  productive  of  this  Diforder,  we  may 
eafily  conceive  how  it  muft  be  propagated  by  this 
Means.  The  fame  Reafons  are  to  be  aiTigned, 
why  the  Plague  rages  almoft  continually  at  Smyrna 
and  Aleppo.  Hieronymus  Mercuriality  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  Chapter  of  his  fifth  Book,  informs  us, 
from  Nicephorus  CalTtfr.Sy  That  the  Inhabitants  of 
Coaftaritintjple,  are  continually  racked  with  arthritic 
Diforders  ;  to  which,  as  we  are  informed  in  the 
fame  Pafluge,  the  Athenians  are  alfo  highly  fubjedh 
But  it  is  pretty  furprizing,  that  the  Venereal  Difeafe 
is  not  fo  much  as  known  in  Conftaniinople,  though 
the  Inhabitants  are  above  meafure  addicted  to 

Venery  : 
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Venery :  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  a  Cu- 
ftom  of  the  Women,  the  principal  Propagators,  of 
this  Infection,  who,  after  the  Embraces  of  a  Man 
carefully  walh  the  Parts,  and  wipe  away  the 
Sordes,  which  might  give  Birth  to  this  Difeafe. 
The  Proftitutesamong  the  Antients  ufed  the  farae 
Practice  ;  as  we  may  juftly  infer  from  the  fiftieth 
Epigram  of  the  fecond  Book  of  Martial. 

We  now  come  to  Afa^  beginning  with  the  nu- 
merous and  fcattered  Kingdoms  of  the  Indies^ 
where  there  is  an  inconceivable  Variety  of  ende?ni- 
al  Diforders  ;  among  which  that  called  Berberi  is 
very  remarkable  and   troublelome  :    This  is  a 
Species  ofPalfey,  or  Trembling;  depraving  Senfa- 
tion  and  Motion,  and  inducing  a  Tremor,  not 
only  on   the  Hands  and  Feet,  but  fometimes 
alio  on  the  whole  Body.  The  Caufe  of  this  Dis- 
order is  lodged  in  theNerves,  which  are  fluffed  with 
a  tough  and  vifcid  Humour,  produced,  according 
to  fome  Authors,  by  the  uncommon  Inequalities 
of  theAir, which  in  theDay-time  is  intenfely  fcorch- 
ing,  and  during  the  Night  exceffively  cold  ;  for 
?  at  this  Time  the  Vapours,  raifed  by  the  Heat  of  the 
Day,  fall  from  the  firft  Region  of  the  Atmofphere, 
and  prove  highly  injurious  to  fuch  as  lie  in  the  open 
Air,  without  any  Coverings,  becaufe  the  Cold, 
by  entering  deeply  imo  the  Pores,  previoufly  o- 
pened  and  enlarged  by  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  ob- 
ftru£rs  the  Emuffories,  and  infpictetes  the  Serum; 
by  which  Means    the  Strength,  Elafticity,  and 
Tone  of  the  Fibres  and  Mui'cles  are  deftroyed. 

The  Inhabitants  of  thele  Kingdoms  are,  alfo, 
frequently  fubjecT:  to  a  Difeafe,  by  them  called 
Mcrdcbi)  which  is  no  more  than  a  difordered  Sto- 
mach. The  perpetual  Heat,  the  copious  Sweats 
excited  by  it,  and  the  fupervening  Cold,  very 
much  weaken  the  Stomach:  Now  if  the  Inhabi- 
tants 
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tants  fhould  either  eat  or  drink  too  liberally,  efpe* 
cially  at  Night,  the  Concodtion  of  their  Aliments 
m-uft  of  courfe  be  unduly  carried  on;  for  which 
Reafon  Diarrheas  are  not  only  very  frequent,  but 
alfo  with  great  Difficulty  cured  among  them. 

They  are  alio  fubj eel:  to  fpafmodic  Cholics,  be- 
caufethey  indulge  themfelvesin  Gluttony,  and  the 
•immoderate  Ufe  of  Brandy;  but  fuch  of  them  as 
drink  Water  are  exempted  from  this  Misfortune. 

A  lingular  and  furprrifing  Kind  of  fpafmodic 
Contraction  is  alfo  highly  incident  to  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  thefe  Kingdoms,  by  which  the  Patient  is 
of  a  fudden  rendered  ilrff  and  inflexible  as  a  Sta- 
tue, -whtlftthe  Mufcles  are  involuntarily  drawn  ei- 
ther to  the  anterior  or  pofterior  Part  of  the  Body. 
The  Inhabitants  of  thefe  Countries  are,  alfo,  fre- 
quently feized  with  a  Diforder,  called  the  Spafmus 
Cynicus,  which  difcovers  itfelf  by  a  harfh  and  un- 
couth Noife,  made  by  the  Striking  of  the  Teeth 
againft  each  other.  Bontws,  in  his  Treatife  d* 
Medic  ina  lndorum^  has  treated  of  this  Difeafe  at 
great  Length  :  This  Diforder  arifes  from  a  Redun- 
dance of  bilious  and  fulphureous  Blood,  becaufe 
it  is  cured  by  Venefe&ion,  and  Preparations  of 
Nitre. 

In  thefe  Regions  a  Diarrhaea,  which  generally 
proves  mortal,  is  endemial.  This  Diforder  is  to 
be  afcribed  to  the  Indian  Fruit,  which,  if  not  can- 
tioufly  eaten  with  Rice  or  Bread,  for  the  moftpart 
produce  it ;  juft  as,  in  France  and  Sfain^  the  Eating 
faree  Quantities  of  Grapes  produces  a  Dyfentery. 
BontiuSj  as  the  principal  Caufe  of  this  Diforder,  af- 
figns  their  immoderate  Ufe  of  a  hot  Liquor  they 
call  Arrac,  and  which  the  Chinefe  prepare  of  Rice 
mixed  with  the  thhtburw  (a  Sort  of  Zoophite  float-  I 
in  2  <n  the  Sea  :)  This  Ho lot  hurt 'a  is  of  fo  hot  and 
acrid  a  Nature,  that  it  exulcerates  and  raifes  Eii- 
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fters  on  the  Skin,  when  applied  to  it.  It  is  alfo  to 
be  obferved,  that  contagious,  malignant  Fever? 
are  very  rarely,  and  the  Plague  never,  obferved  in 
the  Indies:  But  the  Small- pox  is  there  Endcmial 
and  contagious.  Simple  and  double  Tertians  are 
here  very  frequent,  during  wlrch  Diforders  the 
Patient  is  never  allowed  the  Ufe  of  Flefh-brod  4 
or  Eggs.  Their  fine  and  temperate  Air  prevents 
the  Plague,  and  other  Difeafes  arillng  from  Putre- 
faction ;  but  intermittent  Fevers  are  produced  a- 
jnong  them  by  an  Obitruc~tion  of  Perforation, 
by  means  of  the  nocturnal  Cold,  especially  after 
any  Error  with  refpecr.  to  Regimen. 

In  the  Ifland  of  Ccylon^.nd  efpcciallyin  thcKing- 
dom  Jafnapatnaw,  in  the  Winter-time,  Fevers, 
and  Swellings  of  the  Abdomen,  arifing  from  fa* 
line,  crude,  and  calcareous  Waters  are  very  fre- 
quent. Befides,  their  Winter  itfelf  is  very  dan- 
gerous, becaufe  it  obftrucls  Perfpiraticn. 

Among  the  Inhabitants  of  Malabar^  the  Small- 
pox rages  with  uncommon  Fury  ;  and  BoldausT 
in  his  Defer iption  of  the  Jilands  of  Ceylon  and  Ma- 
labar^  accounts  for  the  Violence  and  Malignity  of 
this  Diforder  from  their  wet  Seaions,  and  their 
Ufe  of  autumnal  Fruits. 

Among  the  Inhabitants  of  China  and  "Japan* 
Diforders  of  the  Eyes,  fuch  as  Lippitude,  Cata- 
racts, and  Blindnefs,  are  very  frequent;  and  arifc 
from  the  large  Quantities  of  hot  boiled  Rice,  which 
they  daily  ufe  inftead  of  Bread  ;  for  by  this  Means 
are  generated  a  vifcid  Lymph,  and  a  thick  Blood, 
which,  circulating  with  Difficulty  in  the  capillary 
Vrefiels,  at  lafl  ftagnates  and  produces  the  above 
mentioned  Diforders.  Thus  we  know  from  Ex- 
perience, that  Horfes,  too  conftantlv  fed  with  Oats 
and  Barley,  very  eafily  become  blind,  efpccially 
after  fevere  Labour,  or  much  Running. 

C  Among 
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Among  the  Ghinefe  the  Gout  and  arthritic 
Diforders  are  very  rarely  found,  perhaps  becaufc 
they  continually  life  warm  Liquors,  which  keep 
the  Eniunctorics  open,  promote  Perfpi ration,-  and 
eliminate  from  the  Body,  the  impure,  tartareous, 
and  fcorbutic  Saks,  which  produce  thefe  Difordes. 

In  the  Ifland  of  Formofa,  the  Air  of  which  is 
hot- and  moid,  the  Plague  is  Evidential^  and  highly 
dangerous.  During  the  Time  it  rages,  the  Inha- 
bitants betake  themfelves  to  high  and  inacceiTible 
Mountains,  where  the  Air  is  thought  to  be  purer 
than  in  the  Valleys  ;  drink  the  pureft  Waters  they 
can  find  ;  eat  nothing  but  Plants  and  Fruits  \  and 
do  not  return,  to  their  Habitations,  till  the  noxi- 
ous Quality  of  the  Air  is  corrected,  and  the  Plague 
removed  :  Geograp.  Ffahnanaazaar^  Defer  it*  cle 
L'lJJe  de  Formofa  en  Afie^  Cap.  27. 

From  what  has  heenfaiditis  fufficiently  obvious, 
that  a  hot  and  vapid  Atmofphere,  not  duly  fanned 
and  purged  by  Winds,  excites  a  peftilential  Cor- 
ruption ;  which,  on  the  other  hand,  is  moft  ef- 
fectually refilled  and  prevented,  by  a  ferene 
and  pure  Air.  It  is  furprifing  that,  according  to 
the  fame  Author,  Gouts  and  intermittent  Fevers  \ 
are  abfolutely  unknown  in  this  Ifland,  which  per- 
haps is  owing  to  the  uncommon  Temperance  of  the 
Inhabitants,  and  their  Averfion  to  Gluttony  and 
Luxury,  from  which  thefe  Diforders  arife. 

In  this  [Hand  alfo  the  Small- pox  are  fo  Endemial 
and  univerfal,that  fcarce  any  one  efcr.pes  them,  f  or 
the  moft  part  thev  feize  Children  about  the  third 
Year  of  their  Age,  but  in  fo  flight  and  gentle/ a 
Manner  as  r?,rc]y  to  prove  fatal.  Among  the 
Inhabitants  of  this  Illand  the  Small-pox  are  fome 
times  fucceeded  bv  a  Rednefs  difYuiied  over  the 
whole  Bedy,  and  by  the  Inhabitants  called  Scbiptto. 
This  Diforder  is  far  more  dangerous  than  the  Smail- 
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pox  themfelves,  fince  'tis  attended  with  a  violent 
Heat,  and  is  fo  uneafy  to  the  Patients,  that,  un- 
lefs  duly  cured,  their  Lives  are  often  expofed  to  the 
moft  imminent  Danger. 

•The  Women  of  this  Ifland  have  more  diffiuclt 
and  dangerous  Labours  than  the  Europeans,  becaufe 
they  never  ufe  any  Lxercife,  but,  like  the  antSent 
Greek  Women,  keep  themfelves  conftantly  fhut  up 
in  the  moft  retired  Parts  of  their  Houfes.  The  ve- 
nereal Difeafe  is  here  abfolutely  unknown,  becaufe, 
among  the  Inhabitants  Polygamy  is  allowed  and 
Adultery  feverely  punifhed. 

At  Goa,  the  principally  Colony  of  ihcPortuguefe 
,  in  the  Indies,  the  Inhabitants  are  much  fubject  to  a 
Diforder,  called  Mordexyn,  which  feizes  the  Pa- 
tient fuddenly,  and  unexpectedly,  is  attended  with 
a  Naufca,  and  continually  Vomiting,  and  often 
proves  fatal. 

Here  the  Lues  Venerea,  is  endemial,  univcrfal, 
and  not  branded  with  that  Infamy  which  other  Na- 
tions throw  upon  it.  Many  of  the  Inhabitants  are 
alfo  afflicted  with  the  Stone  and  Hernias,  especial- 
ly the  Men,  becaufe  they  conftantly  drink  Water, 
are  highly  lafcivious,  and  pamper  themfelves. 

Many  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this. Colony  have 
their  Abdomens  fo  monftroufly  large  and  prome- 
nent,  that  they  are  on  that  account  ridiculed  and 
fcoffed  at  by  fuch  of  their  Neighbours  as  ?.re  free 
from  this  Deformity,  which  arifes  from  the  intem- 
perate Ufe  of  Sugar  and  Sweet-meats,  and  from 
their  generally  fitting  naked  in  the  Porches  of  their 
Houfes  after  Dinner.    This  Subject  is  handled  at 
greater  Length   by  Linfchont, 
\  The  Inhabitants  of  Armenia  are  violently  afflicted 
with  Pains  of  the  Eyes,  which  feern  to  arife  from 
their  being  confined,  through  the  whole  Winter, 
which  in  their  Country  lafts  eight  Months,  to  the 
t  C  %  Sm&>kc 
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Smoke  of  their  Houfes,  which  have  no  Convey- 
ances for  carrying  it  off.    This  Smoke  is  princi- 
pally hurtful  to  their  Eyes/ in  which  it  produces  In- 
flammations, Catarrhs,  and  other  Diforders  ac- 
cording to    Carolus  de  Piacenz,   Miffionary  to 
Congo,    It  is  alio  to  be  obferved,  that  there  are  few 
or  no  Phyncians  in  Armenia  ^  and,  if  at  any  Time 
Men  of  that  Profeilion  arrive  among  them,  they 
have  uncommon  Honour  and  Veneration  paid  them. 
The  Armenians  are  alfo  much  afRictcd  with  the 
Gout,  becaufe  they  drink  more  Wine  than  Water. 
Among  the  Perfiam  the  Gout  and  Stone  are 
irdiy  known,  becaufe  the  Natives  are,  by  the 
Mahometan  Laws,  enjoined  to  abHain  from  Wine  ; 
but  that  the  Stone  is  generated  by  the  immoderate 
Ufe  of  Wine   is  fulficiently    obvious,  from  the 
State  of  thofe  who  live  in  Countries  where  Wine 
abounds,  fuch  as  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Brinks  of 
the  Rhine  ^  the  Franconians^   Aujlriam,  and  fome 
others.    In   the    1  (lands  of  Laar  and  Ga??iro  a 
Diforder,  known  by  the  Name  of  Drdcunculij  is 
frequently  found  ;  but  of  this  we  (hall  afterwards 
treat. 

In  Tartary  the  Inhabitants  remain  blind  for  fome 
Days  after  their  Birth,  but  this  Bhndnefs  is  only 
produced  by  a  preternatural  Extenlion  and  Relax- 
ation of  the,  iMulcles  of  the  fuperior  Eye-lid ;  fo 
that  this  Caufe  being  removed,  the  Blindnefs  is 
cured. 

Wc  now  proceed  to  Africa,  where  we  fhall  firft 
treat  of  Mgy$tA  the.  Endemial  Difeafes  of  which 
are  the  Itch,  Inflammations  of  the  Eyes,  and 
Blindnefs.  -  The  Inhabitants  of  Alexandria  are  in 
Autumn  affli£ted  with  various  malignant  Fevers, 
■and  in  the  Winter  with  Inflammations  of  the  Eyes, 
which  alfo  fpmc  titties  continue  throughout  the 

whole 
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whole  Year.    An  highly  contagious  Species  of 
Small-Pox,  Hydroceles,  Pneumatoceles,  and  hy- 
pocondriac  Melancholy,  are  alfo  very  frequent  at 
Alexandria.    Dappcrtus,  the  beft  Writer  concern- 
ing Africa,  juftly  afcribes  thele  Diforders  to  the 
fqualid  intemperate  Air,  impregnated  with  the  Ex- 
halations of  the  River  A7//*,  to  the  ftagnant  and 
impure  Waters  of  their  Cifterns,  their  drinking  the 
turbid  Waters  of  the  Nile,  and  their  eating  fwect 
crude  Fruits,  and  their  Ufe  of  Baths.    To  thefe 
Caufes  may  be  added,  their  exceilive  and  long  con- 
tinued Heat  \  which,  being  fucceeded  by  the  Cold 
of  the  Night,  weakens  the  Stomachs  of  the  Inha- 
bitants, and,  by  deftroying  the  fpirituous  Quality 
of  the  Blood,  difpofes  it  to  Corruption.    It  is  to 
he  obferved,  that  in  sEgypt  the  Plague  is  rarely 
produced  by  the  peccant  Quality  of  the  Air,  but 
rather  by  the  Inundations  of  the  Nile,  for,  as  this 
River  for  a  long  time  covers  the  Ground,  the 
whole  Country  becomes  marfhy,  and  rcfembles,  as 
it  were,  a  ftagnant  Sea  j  which,  by  the  Blowing 
of  foutherly  Winds,  and  the  intenfc  Heat  of  the 
Sun,  becomes  putrid,  and  excites  the  Plague  :  Be- 
fides,  the  Air,  which  is  naturally  hot,  becoming 
moift  by  the  Overflowing  of  the  Nile^  contributes 
not  a  little  to  the  Production  of  this  Ca]amity. 

According  to  Pro/per  A/pir.us,  de  Mcdlcina  /E- 
gyptiorum,  lib.  \ .  cap.  4.  the  Elephantiafis  is  fa- 
miliar and  ev.dcmial  to  the  /Egyptians  \  as  alfo  to 
the  Arabians,  and  Inhabitants  of  Java  ;  this  Dis- 
order is  produced  by  their  uneommon  Food,  cfpe- 
cially  Alles-flefh,  and  their  drinking  the  turbid 
Waters  of  the  Nile.  Of  this  Opinion  was  Galen^ 
in  his  firft  Book,  de  Aliment.  Facultat.  Avicenna 
was  of  the  fame  Sentiment  5  as  alfo  Lucretius,  as 
appears  from  the  following  Lines  of  his  fixth 
Book: 

C  2  Eft 
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Ejl  Ehphas  Morbus ,  £>ut  propter  Flumina  Nili 
Gigniiur  JEg^pto  in  Aiedio  ne que  prater ea  unquam* 

In  /Ethiopia  the  Women  are  blefTed  with  peculi- 
arly eafy  and  happy  Labours,  and  are  generally  de- 
livered on  their  Knees,  as  we  are  informed  by  Lu- 
delphus,    in  his  HiJL   Mthiop,     Borlceus   (in  his 
hovkde  Rebus  inBrafilia  Gejlis^)  mentions  the  like 
Hardinefs  and  Strength  in  the  BrafiHan  Women  ; 
who,  as  he  informs  us,  "  do  not  keep  themfelves 
44  up  for  five  or  fix  Weeks  after  Labour,  like  the 
44  European  Women,  but  fet  about  their  ordinary 
44  Birfinefs  next  Day  after  their  Delivery,  though 
4<  their  Bodies,  however  firm  and  healthy,  are  yet 
44  very  fmall."    I  have  often  heard  and  read  that 
•  in  Batavia  the  Women  immediately  after  their  De- 
livery go  into  running  Water,  and  wafh  both  them- 
felves and  their  Children,  without  any  Danger  to 
either. 

The  Inhabitants  of  fome  Parts  cf  Guinea  are 
highly  ftibjefl  to  have  Worms  bred  in  moft  Parts 
of  their  Bodies  ;  but  this  Diforder  is  more  fevere 
upon  the  Natives  than  the  Inhabitants  of  other 
Nations,  and  fometimes  rages  fo  violently  as  to 
ieize  Mariners  when  only  failing  by  the  Places,  to 
which  it  is  peculiar.    It  begins  with  an  Itching  of 
the  Skin,  partly  in  the  Arms  and  Feet,  and  partly 
in  the  more  fat  and  mufcular  Parts  of  the  Body. 
Soon  after  appears  a  Puftule  fometimes  of  the  Bulk 
of  a  Pea,  and  at  other  times  as  large  as  three. 
This  Puftule  is  not  broken  by  the  Worm  itfelf, 
which  muft  be  cut  out  by  fome  fkrlfu]  Operator. 
When  the  Puftule  is  laid  open  there  appear  two 
Hairs,  which,  as  they  are  white,  and  placed  on 
the  Head  of  the  Worm,  are  called  its  Beard.  The 

Pu- 
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Puftule  itfclf  is  filled  with  Water,  and  the  Worm 
is  to  be  extracted  from  it  in  the  Morning  or  Even- 
ing. It"  it  is  lodged  in  a  fat  Place  of  the  Body,  and 
fome  Part  of  it  appears  without  the  Puftule,  it  may 
often  be  all  extracted  at  one  time.  Thefe  Worms 
are  often  an  Ell  long,  as  white  as  Snow,  cold  to 
the  Touch,  though  j uft  extracted  from  warm  Flefh, 
and  fomewhat  thicker  than  a  pretty  large  Thread. 
If  they  are  lodged  in  the  Legs  and  Feet,  they  are  fo 
interwoven  with  the  Veins  and  Mufcles,  that  they 
cannot  all  be  extracted  at  once,  but  muft  be  taken 
away  by  Pieces ;  by  which  means  large  Swellings 
and  Collections  of  Matter  are  formed  under  the 
Skin.  In  order  to  remove  thefe  Fontanels  muft  be 
made,  or  a  Difcharge  procured  to  the  Pus  in  fome 
other  Manner,  byv  which  means  many  Patients  con- 
tract not  only  Diforders  of  the  Feet,  but.alfo  a  to- 
tal Lamenefs.  Demmerfan.  I  tin.  Indie,  Plutarch , 
in  the  ninth  Chapter  of  his  Sympoftacs^  makes 
mention  cf  this  Diforder  in  the  following  Words  : 

Accord ingto  Agathorclida^  thofe  who  live  near 
44  the  Red  Sca^  are  affected  with  very  furprizing 
<4  and  uncommon  Symptoms  jfince,  in  fome  Parts 
11  of  their  Bodies,  a  Species  of  fmall  Worms, 
"  called Drocontia^  are  formed.' '  Thefe  eat  through 
their  Legs  and  Arms,  and  look  about  them,  but 
when  touched  retire,  and  hide  them fe (yes  ;  when 
they  are  wrapped  up  and  intangled  in  the  Mufcles, 
they  excite  intolerable  Phlegmons.  Concerning 
thefe  the  Reader  may  fee  more  in  IVelfchiufs  Dij- 
Jertat.  de  Vena  Medinenft^  in  Ludclfs  HijL  JEtbiop. 
and  in  Hieronymus  Met cur 'talis ,  lib.  4.  cap.  4.0. 

Though  to  ailign  the  true  and  genuine  Caufe  of 
thefe  Dracontia,  or  Dracunculi,  is  no  eafy  Taflc, 
wre  (hall  never  the  lefs  attempt  it  as  briefly  as  we 
can.    This  Diforder,    then,    in   all  Probability, 

C  4  anfes 
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-arifes  from  the  Corruption  of  the  Waters  ;  for,  as 
we  are  informed  by  Pifo,  under  the  /Equator,  and 
in  exceffively  hot  Places,  the  Waters,  efpecially  of 
the  ftagnant  Kind,  abound  with  Worms  of  all 
Sorts,  which  are  cherifhed  and  kept  alive  by  the 
Heat  of  the  Sun.  Hence  it  fe  not  to  be  doubted^ 
but,  when  thofe  W aters  are  either  greedily  drank, 
or  even  when,  after  exceflive  Heat,  the  Pores  be- 
ing opened,  the  Feet  are  warned  in  them,  the  Seed 
©f  thefe  Animals  flips  into  the  Interfaces  between 
the  Mufcles  and  the  Skin,  where,  remaining  with- 
out any  Annoyance,  it  is  cherifhed  and  nourifbed 
by  the  nioift  and  temperate  Heat  of  the  Body.  In 
Europe  fueh  Worms  are  frequently  found  under 
the  Skins  in  Calves,  Deer,  and  other  Animals  be- 
tween the  Mufcles  and  the  Skin,  which  latter  they 
corrode  fo  far  as  to  render  it  totally  pervious ;  but 
this  Diforder  is  principally  incident  to  young  Ani- 
fnab,  which  they  extenuate  and  evacuate  in  a  very 
furprizing  Manner, 

La  Hontan  (in  his  Nouvsau  Voyage  dam  V  Ame-* 
rique  SepUntrionslt%  cfc?n.  2.)  informs  us,  that  the 
jfmer leans  are  of  Conftitutions  fo  found  and  robuft, 
that  they  are  rarely  expofed  to  the  Shocks  of  any 
Diforder ;  among  them  Palfeys,  the  Stone,  and 
Dropfics  are  not  fo  much  as  known.  Such  an  un-» 
common  State  of  Health  is  the  rather  to  be  won- 
dered at,  becaufe  they  feem  to  be  at  little  Pains  to 
preferve  it ;  fince  they  not  only  ufe  fevere  Exercifes, 
Dancing,  and  Hunting,  but  alfo  expofe  themfelves 
to  all  the  Hardfhips  of  War  and  Fatigue.  The 
Pleurify  fometimes  rages  among  them,  but  they 
are  acquainted  with  the  moft  proper  Method  of 
curing  it.  The  Small-pox  are  very  frequent  in 
Canada,  and  the  more  Northerly  Parts ;  but  the 

Ve- 
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Venereal  Difcafe  is  the  Difeafe  which  principally 
rages  in  the  Southerly  Parts.  The  former  of  thefe 
Diforders  is  highly  dangerous  in  the  Winter-time, 
becaufe  Perfpiration  is  then  obftrucled  by  the  Cold, 
and  the  latter  is  highly  familiar  and  ^ww/  among 
the  llinefe,  and  thofe  who  inhabit  the  Banks  of  the 
Mifijjippi.  In  Canada  large  Numbers  of  People 
are,  alio,  deftroyed  by  the  immoderate  Ufe  of 
Brandy,  by  which  the  native  Heat  is  impaired,  and 
a  Confumption  brought  on.  They  are  no  great 
Admirers  of  Medicines,  and  abfolurely  laugh  at 
Vomiting  and  Venefection.  Every  Week,  how- 
ever, they  generally  Sweat,  during  which,  in  the 
Summer-time,  they  go  into  the  Rivers,  and  in  the 
Winter-time  immerfe  themfelves  in  Snow. 

In  the  Iflands  of  Cuba,  "Jamaica ,  and  Hifpanio- 
la,  the  Bites  of  Serpents  and  Scorpions  are  highly 
injurious  to  the  Inhabitants,  on  which  occafion 
they  take  the  following  Methods  :  They  apply  a 
Ligature  to  the  Part  affected,  and  fometimcs  fca- 
rify  it  ;  afterwards  covering  it  with  Theriaca, 
which  they  alfo  take  internally.  They  alfo  ufe  in- 
ternally a  Scruple  of  the  Powder  prepared  of  the 
Hearts  and  Livers  of  Serpents,  by  which  means 
they  not  only  preferve  themfelves  from  the  Bites  of 
thefe  Animals,  but  alfo  eafily  cure  themfelves  when 
fubjedled  to  that  Misfortune.  The  Lues  Venerea 
is  endemial  in  Peru,  where  it  firft  began  to  rage 
after  the  Difcovery  of  that  Part  of  the  World, 
and  being  brought  into  Europe  in  J  494  was  firft 
feen  in  the  Siege  of  NapLs.  The  Catife  of  this 
Misfortune  is  afcribed  to  their  Ufe  of  human  Flefb, 
Lizards,  and  Fifties  eaten  raw.  See  Tebri  Hifloir. 
des  4ntilles,  Tom.  2.  trad.  5.  cap.  2. 


Thefe 
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i  Thefe  are  the  ObfeivSitions  which  have  ociiNfcl'ed 
to  rne  with  refpecl  to  the  Difeafes  Efidemtttl  and 
peculiar  to  certain  Countries  and  Nations ;  and,  I 
hope,  the  Reader  will  from  them  be  convinced, 
that  by  means  of  Aliments,  acting  mechanically, 
w-e  either1  uccorne  nek,  recover,  or  die. 
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CHAP.  I 

Of  the  J}ifeafes  of  Met  al-diccers. 

THE  various  and  numerous  Difeafes,  pro- 
duced in  Artificers  by  the  Exercife  of  their 
refpe&ive  Trades,  are,  in  my  Opinion,  de- 
rived principally  from  two  Caufes  :  Firft,  the  nox- 
ious Quality  of  the  Matter  on  which  they  work, 
and  which,  by  breathing  out  noxious  Steams,  and 
fubtile  Particles  offenfive  to  human  Nature,  gives 
rife  to  particular  Difeafes  ;  and  in  the  next:  Place 
certain  violent  and  diforderly  Motions,  and  im- 
proper Poftures  of  the  Body,  by  which  the  natural 
Structure  of  the  vital  Machine  is  fo  undermined  as 
gradually  to  nuke  way  for  violent  Diftempers. 

Having 
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Having  fixt  upon  this  Divifion,  my  firft  Talk  (hall 
be  to  cpnfider  fuch  Difeafes  as  arife  from  the  ofFen- 
fi/e  Quality  of  the  Matter  which  Tradefmen  han- 
dle in  the  Way  of  their  Bufinefs.  Under  this 
Head  I.  reckon  the  Difeafes  which  afFect  Mine-dig- 
gers, and  all  Workmen  who  work  upon  Minerals  ; 
fuch  as  Goldfmiths,  Alchymifts,  Diftillers  of  Aquqr 
fifths  Potters,  Looking-glafs-makers,  Founders, 
Pewterers,  Painters,  and  others. 

The  peftilential  Steams  hid  within  the  metallic 
Veins,  make  the  firft  lmpreffion  upon  the  Mine- 
;  diggers,  who  fpend  their  Days  in  the  fubterraneous 
Caverns  of  the  Earth  5  fo  that  Ovid  bad  Reafon  to 

 J  turn  eft  in  vtfeera  terrce, 

£$udfq\  recorididerat,  Stygiifqi  admoverat  umbrisy 
Effvdiimtuf  Opes^  irritamenia  rnalorum. 

It  h  true,  the  Poet's  View  run  upon  the  evil 
Qualities  which  affect  the  Mind,  and  he  meant  to 
lafh  the  Avarice  or  Madnefs  of  Men,  who  take 
fuch  Pains  in  bringing  to  light  what  may  be  called 
good  ;  becaufe,  as  PUny^  elegantly  exprefles  it, 
iVe  have  made  it  the  Price  of  all  good  Things  j  but 
ui  Effect  is  the  Source  of  fo  many  Evils  :  Though 
this,  I  fay,  is  the  Poet's  direct  Meaning,  yet  his 
Words  may  be  properly  applied  to  the  Diforders 
which  aflett  the  Body.  Now,  the  Difeafes  which 
Metal-diggers  and  other  fuch  Artificers  are  liable 
to,  are  for  the  moft  part  a  Difficulty  of  Breathing, 
Phthific,  Apoplexy,  Palfy,  Cachexy,  Swellings 
of  the  Feet,  Falling  of  the  Teeth,  Ulcers  in  the 
Gums,  Pains  and  Tremblings  in  the  Joints}  fo 
that  upon  the  Whole  their  Lungs  and  Brain  are  af- 
fected ;  but  especially  the  Lungs  which  fuck  in  the 
ttilaeral  Spirits  along  with  the  Air,  and  fo  receive 
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the  firft  Injury;  after  which  the  fame  Spirits,  ad- 
mitted within  the  Courfe  of  the  Circulation  and 
mingled  with  the  Blood,  corrupt  and  taint  the  na- 
tural Temperament  of  the  Brain  and  the  nervous 
Juice,  from  whence  fpring  the  Tremblings,  Stu- 
pidity, and  other  Diforders  above-mentioned. 
Hence  it  is  that  thofe  who  dig  Minerals  in  the 
Mines  are  but  fhort-lived  ;  and  the  Women  who 
marry  them  have  the  Opportunity  of  matching 
with  feveral  Hulbands  ;  for  Agricola  aflerts  that, 
near  the  Mines  of  the  Carpathian  Mountain,  Wo- 
men have  been  known  to  marry  feven  Hufbands. 
And  Lucretius  fays  of  the  fame  Perfons, 

Nonne  vides,   audifve  perire  in  tempore  parvi 
^uam  folcanty  fcf  quam  vitati  copia  defit. 

In  thofe  Places  where  there  are  Mines,  to  dig  in 
them  was  anciently,  and  is  ftill,  reckoned  a  Sort 
of  Punimment  fit  to  be  inflicted  upon  Criminals; 
and  accordingly  we  learn  from  Gallonius^  dc  Mar- 
tyrum  Cruciatibus,  that  in  ancient  Times  the  Chri- 
stians were  ufually  [Damnati  ad  Metalla)  con- 
demned to  dig  in  the  Mines.  And  there  is  ftill 
extant  a  noble  Epiftle  of  Cyprian  to  feveral  Biftiops 
and  Deans,  whom  the  Emperors  had  barbaroufly 
condemned  to  dig  in  thcMines;  in  which  he  exhorts 
them  to  approve  themfelves  the  true  Votaries  of 
Chrift,  in  thofe  very  Mines  from  whence  they 
digged  Gold  and  Silver.  Pignorius  alfo,  in  his 
Book  de  Servisy  has  the  Draught  of  a  Mine- digger 
taken  from  an  ancient  Sculpture,  which  mews  how 
miferable  their  Condition  was  ;  for  their  Heads, 
which  were  covered  with  long  Caps,  were  half- 
Ihaved ;  and  by  this  Sign,  in  antient  Times,  the 
Slaves  were  diftinguiflied  from  the  Fugitives,  whofe 
Heads  were  fliaved  all  over.    And  even  in  our 

time 
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Time  I  reckon  the  Mine-diggers  are  not  in  a  much 
better  State;  for,  fuppofe  they  fed  clean,  and  had 
good  Things  about  them,  yet  fuch  is  the  Influence 
of  the  dark  and  impure  Place  they  draw  their 
Breath  in,  that  their  Looks  refemble  thofe  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Shades  below,  even  when  they 
peep  out  into  our  purerAir.  In  fine,  let  theMineral 
they  dig  be  what  it  will,  they  are  ftill  liable  to  vio-' 
lent  Difeafes,  which  often  elude  all  manner  of  Cure 
even  when  proper  Things  are  prefcribed  :  And  in- 
deed it  feems  to  be  a  doubtful  Cafe,  whether  we 
ought  to  reckon  it  a  good  and  pious  Office,  to  pre- 
fcribe  Phyfic  to  fuch  Wretches,  and  thereby  pro- 
long a  miserable  Life. 

But  as  great  Profit  arifes  to  Princes  and  Mer- 
chants from  Mines,  and  as  the  Ufe  of  Metals  is 
highly  necefTary  to  almoft  all  Arts,  we  are  there- 
fore bound  in  Duty  to  preferve  the  Lives  of  thefe 
Workmen  by  inveltigating  their  Difeafes,  and  pro- 
pofing  Cautions  and  Remedies  for  the  Removal  of 
them- 

This  was  the  Practice  of  former  Ages,  and  even 
in  thefe  our  Times,  thofe  who  have  written  of 
Metals  have  treated  at  fome  Length  of  the  Difeafes 
of  the  Diggers,  and  of  the  Regimen  and  Reme- 
dies to  prevent  or  cure  them  ;  particularly,  Geor- 
pus,  Agrlcola  *,  Bernardus,  Cafius^  Mutlnenfis^ 
in  his  Mlrteralogia  f,  where  he  has  many  curious 
and  important  Remarks  of  the  Damnati ad  Metalta* 
and  of  the  prefervative  Courfe  and  Diet  of  Metal- 
diggers.  Athanaftm  Kircberus^  in  his  Mundus  fub- 
terraneus  J,  P.  Lana,  in  his  Magijlerium  Artis  £ff 
Natures  \\  and  D.  Ra?nlovius^  who  has  wrote  a 

Treatife 
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Treatife  in  High-dutch  of  the  Palfy  and  Tremblings 
of  Metal-diggers.  Wherefore  we  ought  to  dif- 
pcnfe,  out  of  the  Store-houfe  of  Medicine,  fome 
Relief  or  Comfort  for  the  wretched  Condition  of 
that  Sort  of  Workmen  ;  and,  confidering  that  the 
feveral  Kinds  of  Minerals  are  almoft  innumerable, 
and  that  each  of  them  produces  peculiar  Evils, 
there  will  be  a  Neceffity  of  tracing  the  Manner  and 
Way  in  which  the  Bodies  of  Diggers  are  infected, 
and  giving  the  readieft  and  moft  approved  Re- 
medies. 

Some  Mines  therefore  are  moift,  with  Water 
ftanding  at  the  Bottom  ;  others  are  dry  ;  and  in 
both  thefe  we  are  fometimes  obliged  to  ufe  Fire  to 
fplit  the  Rock  or  Stones.  Now,  in  the  moift 
Mines,  where  the  Water  ftagnates,  the  Legs  of 
the  Workmen  are  apt  to  be  vitiated,  and  by  the 
Stench  of  the  grofs  and  poifonous  Steams  which 
exhale  from  thence,  efpecially  when  the  Pieces,  or 
Splinters  of  the  Stones,  or  Rocks  fall  into  the  Wa- 
ter, and  ftir  up  the  poifonous  Source,  the  Work- 
men's Breath  is  taken  away,  infomuch  that  they 
fall  down  head-long,  or  half  dead.  And  the  Fire 
itfelf,  which  otherwife  tames  Poifon,  being  ufed 
here  to  foften  the  Rocks,  ftirs  up  and  raifes  the  pe- 
ftilential  Steams  out  of  the  mineral  Matter;  and 
thus  do  all  the  Elements  confpire  to  torture  the 
poor  Workmen. 

But  no  Exhalation  is  fo  absolutely  pernicious  to 
them,  as  that  which  breaks  forth  from  the  Quick- 
filver  Mines;  for  Falhpius,  in  his  Treatife  de  Me- 
tallic iff  FoJfilibuS)  allures  us,  that  in  the  Quick- 
filver  Mines  fcarce  any  of  the  Workmen  reach  the 
third  Year  :  And  Etmulhr^  in  his  Mineralogia , 
tap.  de  Mercurio^  affirms,  that  in  the  Space  of  four 
Months  they  are  feized  with  Tremblings  in  the 
Joints,  Palfies,  and  Vertigo's ;  and  that,  by  rea- 
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fon  of  the  mercurial  Spirits  proving  highly  injurious 
to  the  Nerves. 

In  the  TranfaRlom  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Eng- 
land *  we  have  a  Letter,  fent  from  Venice  to  that 
Society,  importing,  that  in  fome  Quick-filver 
Mines  in  the  Forum  Julii,  none  of  the  Workmen 
are  able  to  hold  out  above  fix  Hours  at  a  time.  In 
the  fame  Letter  we  have  an  Account  of  one  who, 
having  worked  in  thefe  Mints  for  half  a  Year,  was 
fo  impregnated  with  Mercury,  that  if  he  put  a 
Piece  of  Brafs  into  his  Mouth,  or  handled  it  with 
his  Fingers,  it  became  thereupon  white. 

L.  Tczzius,  in  the  fecond  Part  of  his  Pra&ice 
C.  de  Ajlhmate^  takes  notice,  that  thefe  Workmen 
are  apt  to  be  feized  with  Afthmas:  They  ufed 
likewife  to  be  troubled  with  the  falling  out  of  their 
Teeth  ;  and  for  that  Reafon  the  Refiners  of  Quick- 
filver  are  wont  to  avoid  the  receiving  of  the  Smoke 
in  their  Mouth  by  turning  their  Backs  to  the 
Wind. 

HelmonthiS)  in  his  Treatife  de  AJihmate  £sf  Tujft^ 
defcribes  a  certain  Kind  of  Afthma,  between  the 
dry  and  the  moift  Species, .  which,  he  fays,  is  com- 
mon among  the  Diggers  and  Refiners  of  Metal, 
the  Minters  of  Money,  and  fuch  other  Workmen, 
by  reafon  of  a  metallic  Gas  (licked  in  along  with 
the  Air,  and  which  fluffs  up  the  Veflels-  of  the 
Lungs. 

Wedelius^  in  his  Patbologia  Medica  Dogmatica^  -f~ 
makes  mention  of  an  Ajlhma  Monhnum^  to  which 
thofe  who  work  upon  Metals  are  liable ;  and  ac- 
quaints us,  That  Stockufius  writ  a  whole  Treatife 
of  that  Sort  of  Afthma,  in  which  he  imputes  all 
the  Mifchief  to  the  Quick-filver  of  Lead  ;  for 

Lead 
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Lead  contains  a  great  deal  of  Mercury,  to  which 
it  owes  its  Gravity.  The  fame  Author  *  explains 
the  Manner  in  which  thefe  metallic  Fumes  give 
Rife  to  this  difmal  Sort  of  Afthma  ;  by  the  Exfic- 
cation  cf  the  Bronchia,  and  the  conftipating  Vir- 
tue of  the  Smoke  and  Soot. 

Senvertus,  in  his  Book  of  the  Confent  and  Dif* 
fent  f  of  the  Chymifts  with  the  Galenijls,  tells  us, 
upon  the  Authority  of  a  Phyftcian,  who  pracSlifed  • 
near  the  Mines  of  Myjnia  in  Germany ,  That,  in 
the  dilfecled  Corps  of  the  Workmen,  they  found 
the  very  Metal  they  had  been  employed  to  dig. 
And  Statius  J,  inviting  Maximus  Junius,  who 
then  lived  by  the  Mountains  of  Dalmatian  has  a 
handfome  Turn  to  this  Purpofe,  in  defcribing  the 
Return  of  this  fubterraneous  Crew  from  their 
Mines,  viz.  Dite  vifo,  erutoque  concolor  auro ;  im- 
porting, That,  after  vifiting  the  Mines,  they  re- 
turned died  with  the  Colour  of  the  Gold  they  have 
been  a  digging. 

Since  the  Colour  of  the  Skin  refembles  that  of 
the  Humours,  niji  intro  refluxerint,  unlefs  they  re- 
tire to  the  internal  Parts,  as  Galen  teaches  us,  in 
Apb.  i.  Corn,  2.  and  as  we  find  it  verified  in  almoft 

DIfeafcs,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Skin  of  thefe 
Workmen  bears  the  fame  Colour  with  that  of  the 
Metal,  with  which  the  Mafs  of  their  Blood  is 
tainted.  Perhaps  the  fame  Thing  happens  in  the 
Lungs  of  the  Workmen,  that  we  fee  come  to 
pafs  in  the  Furnaces  for  the  refining  of  Metal,  in 
which  Pompbolyx ,  Cadmia ,  and  other  metallic 
Concretions  are  generated  out  of  the  Fumes  which 
fly  up. 

In 
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In  the  Vitriol  Mines  the  Workmen  are,  alio* 
frequently  feized  with  violent  Difficulty  of  Breath- 
ing. Galen,  de  Simplic.  Medic.  Facult*  defcribes  a 
Ca^e  in  Cyprus,  out  of  which  the  Workmen  fetched 
Water  for  the  making  of  this  Subftance  ;  and  ac- 
quaints us  further,  that  he  went  down  almoft  a 
Furlong  into  the  Cave,  and  there  faw  Drops  of 
green  Water  failing  into  the  Lake.  He  adds,  that 
he  (melt  a  fuffocating  and  hardly  tolerable  Smell  ; 
that  he  faw  the  Workmen  entirely  naked  fetching 
out  the  Water  with  great  Difpatch,  and  running 
fpeedily  back  again.  Now  nothing  is  more  perni- 
cious to  the  Lungs  than  an  acid  of  any  fort,  with 
which  Vitriol  is  plentifully  flocked.  Many  of  our 
indolent  Phyficians  now-a-days  would  laugh  to  fee 
any  other  PrcfeiTor  and  Searcher  after  natural  Things, 
making  dangerous  Journeys  to  fubterraneous  Places, 
in  queft  of  the  fecret  Recefles  of  Nature.  I  re- 
member with  what  Derifion  I  was  pointed  at  myfelf, 
when  I  run  the  Rifque  of  my  Life  in  tracing  the 
Source  of  the  Springs  of  Modena,  and  when  I  ven- 
tured to  go  down  into  our  Pits  which  yields  the 
Petrolatum  in  the  Mountains:  But  thefe  People  may 
learn  of  Goun,  who  undertook  long  Travels,  and 
with  a  curious  Eye  fought  after  the  hidden  Secrets 
of  Nature,  with  Intent  to  fct  the  Virtues  of  Me- 
dicines in  a  clearer  Light.  But,  to  avoid  Di- 
greffions, 

Not  only  the  internal  Parts  of  the  Body,  but 
like  wife  the  external  are  greatly  injured]  particu- 
larly the  Hands,  Legs,  Eyes  and  Throat.  Agrkola 
informs  us,  that  the  Hands  and  Legs  are  galled 
and  corroded  to  the  very  Bene  in  the  Mines  of 
Myfnia,  where  the  black  Pompholyx  is  found.  He 
adds,  that  the  Nails  of  the  little  Huts  and  Cottages 
in  the  Neighbourhood  of  thefe  Mines  are  made  of 

Wood, 
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Wood,  upon  the  Obfervation  that  tin's  Pcwpholy* 
has  confumed  Iron. 

Mines  are  alfo  greatly  infefted  with  living 
Plague?,  which  torture  the  poor  Workmen  to  the 
laft  Extremity,  I  mean  certain  little  Animals  re- 
fembling  Spiders,  which  Agricola^  out  of  Solinus, 
calls  Lncifuga :  Thefe  Animals  haunt  chiefly  the 
Silver-mines ;  and  when  the  Diggers,  through  In- 
advertency, fit  down  upon  them,  they  are  mife- 
rably  ftung  and  indifpofed.  Jgricola  informs  us 
likewife,  that  Damons  and  Ghofts  terrify  and  di- 
fturb  the  Workmen,  and  that  this  fort  of  Appari- 
tion^ cannot  be  prevented  without  Prayer  and  Faft- 
in<*.  See  Kircberus*  in  his  Mundm  Subterraneus  *. 
I  took  this  Story  of  Devils  haunting  Mines  to  be 
fabulous,  till  I  was  undeceived  by  a  fkilful  Hano-ve* 
rian  Operator  in  Metal,  who  is  now  employed  by 
our  Duke  in  tracing  the  metallic  Veins  in  the 
mountainous  Parts  of  Modena.  For  this  Man  told 
me  ferioufly,  that  in  the  Hanoverian  Mines,  which 
are  famous  enough  in  Germany,  the  Diggers  have 
frequent  Falls,  which  they  fay  are  occafioned  by 
their  being  knocked  down  by  Devils,  which  they 
call  Rr:auff-kriegcn  ;  and  that  after  fuch  Palls  they 
often  die  in  the  Space  of  three  or  four  Days,  but  if 
-they  cut-live  that  Time  they  recover.  Thefe  fub- 
'terranean  Devils  are  likewife  mentioned  in  the 
Tranfacliom  \  of  the  Royal  Society  of  England  J. 
The  fame  Hanoverian  informed  me  further,  that 
in  the  Gojlar  Mines,  where  the    Vitriol-oar  is 

digged 
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X  This  idle  Story  of  Devils  is-iot  to  be  credited  how- 
ever well  arretted.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for 
Men  of  the  belt  Senfe  andgreateft  Learning,  to  relate  the 
greateit  Abfurdities,  out  of  a  Paffion  for  the  Mar- 
vellous, 
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digged  up  in  the  Form  of  a  Powder,  the  Work- 
men do  all  their  Bufinefs  naked  :  P'or  if  they  kept 
their  Cloaths  on  under  Ground  but  for  one  Day, 
as  foon  as  they  came  up  every  Thing  about  them 
would  turn  to  Powder  :  And  for  the  fame  Reafon 
thofe  who  in  Galen's  Time  carried  out  the  CaU 
canthum  Water,,  in  the  Mines  of  Cyprus ,  were  alt 
naked. 

Though  the  Nature  and  Temper  of  Metals  and 
Minerals  are  fufficiently  laid  open  by  the  Indu- 
ftry  of  the  Chymifts  ;  yet  there  are  fo  many  inex- 
plicable Mixtures  and  Combinations  of  Minerals  in 
the  Bowels  of  the  Earth,  that  it  is  almoft  impofli- 
ble  to  determine  what  fpecific  Hurt  or  Injury  is  pe- 
culiar to  this  or  that  Mine,  and  how  they  affe£t 
one  Part  more  than  another.  So  that  we  can  only 
fay  in  general,  that  this  imprifoned  Air,  tak^en  in 
at  the  .Mouth  for  the  Ufe  of  Refpiration,  is  im- 
pregnated with  Particles  very  injurious  to  the 
Lungs,  Brain,  and  Spirits,  which,  joining  with  the 
Mafs  of  Blood  and  Spirits,  produce  all  the  Evils 
the  Workmen  complain  of. 

It  is  therefore  the  Duty  of  the  Overfeers  of 
Mines,  and  of  fuch  Phyficians  as  have  that  Pro- 
vince allotted  them,  to  make  all  die  Contrivances 
they  can  for  the  Safety  of  the  Workmen,  and, 
fince  they  cannot  remove  the  occafional  Caufe,  to 
take  fuch  Meafures,  that  the  Workmen  may  be  as 
eafy  as  poHible.    When  tfaefe  Men  are  fick,  we 
mull:  do  by  them  as  we  do  with  thofe  who  are  ill 
of  defperate  Difeafes,  to  whom  we  do  not  deny 
the  Prefcription  of  Medicines,  at  leaft  fuch  as  have 
a  mitigating,  pacific  Virtue :  For,  as  Hippocrates 
fays,  *  we  mud  purfue  the  Knowledge  of  incura- 
ble Difeafes,  with  ar:  Intention  to  make  them  as  ea- 
fy as  we  can. 

The 
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The  impi  ifoned  Air  of  the  Mines  being  tainted 
and  polluted,  partly  by  the  Steams  of  the  mine- 
ral Matter  and  of  the  Workmen's  Bodies,  and 
partly  by  the  Fumes  of  the  Lights  that  are  kept  un- 
der Ground,  the  Overfeers  of  Mines  ufe  to  draw 
cut  the  grofs  and  ftagnating  Air,  and  let  in  fuch 
as  as  is  more  pure  and  frefn,  by  fome  Wind -ma- 
chines communicating  with  the- Bottom   of  the 
Mines  through  Paflages  under  Ground.    They  al- 
fo  generally  guard  the  Hands  and  Legs  of  the 
Workmen  with  Gloves  and  Boots,  to  prevent 
their  being  infected.    It  is  manifeft,  that  the  An- 
cints  like  wile  took  great  Care  of  the  Safety  and 
Health  of  their  Mine-diggers;  for  Julius  Pcllux 
afferts  f ,  that  they  ufed  to  cover  them  with  Bags 
or  Sacks.    They  ufed  to  have  loofe  Bladders  upon 
their  Mouths,  to  keep  out  the  pernicious  Air  ; 
and  thefe  Bladders  were  fo  contrived,  that  they 
could  fee  through  them,  as  Pliny  ||  tells  us  of  the 
Polifhers  of  Minium.  Hut  at  prefent, especially  in  the 
Arfenic-mines,  we  ufe  Glafs-vizards,  which  is  a 
fafer  and  a  neater  Contrivance,  as  Kircberus  in- 
forms us,  in  the  Place  lair  quoted. 

The  fame  Author  prefcribes  various  Remedies, 
both  as  preventive  and  curative  ;  winch,  he  fays, 
he  had  from  an  expert  Man  in  Metals.  He  be- 
flows  great  Encomiums  on  a  Liquor  diftilled  from 
Oil  ot  Tartar,  Laudanum,  and  the  Oil  of  Col- 
cothar,  given  to  three  Grains.  By  Way  cf  Pre* 
vention  or  Prefervation,  he  commends  fat  Broth 
and  generous  Wine.  For  thofe  who  are  already 
infecled,  he  recommends  a  Balfam  made  of  Net- 
tits,  and  the  feafoning  of  their  Food  with  the  Salt 
of  Nitre,  and  a  Salt  extracted   out  of  Alum. 

Jun- 
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Junketij  in  his  Experimental  Cbymijlry,  recom- 
mends the  dulcified  Spirit  of  Salt,  for  fubduing 
metallic  Vapours. 

For  the  Corrofion  and  Sorenefs  of  the  Throat 
and  Gums,  Gargarifais  of  Milk  are  extreamly 
ferviceable,  as  being  apt  to  qualify  and  abforb  the 
corrofive  Particles  lodged  in  thofe  Parts.  With  this 
View  Agricola^  in  the  Place  laft  quoted,  fays, 
Butter  is  very  conducive  to  thofe  who  work  in 
Lead -mines  :  For  thofe  whofe  Feet  and  Hands  are 
chopped  and  galled,  as  it  happens  in  the  Mines 
where  the  black  Pompholyx  is  digged,  Pliny  *  re- 
commends the  Powder  of  the  Stone  called  Afius^ 
or  Eat-flefl).  This  Prefcription  he  grounds  upon 
an  Obfervation,  that  thofe,  whofe  Legs  were  fpoil- 
ed  in  Metal-mines,  were  cured  by  working  in  the 
Quarries  where  that  Stone  is  found.  It  is  poflibJe 
this  Stone  might  correcl  the  metallic  Acrimony  by 
its  particular  corrofive  Virtue,  with  relation  to 
which  it  is  called  Sarcophagus^  C&faJpinus^  de  Me- 
taliicis  f,  ailed ges,  that  the  true  Stone,  called  A- 
fius,  from  being  found  in  AJfos  of  Trsy9  is  un- 
known to  us,  and  puts  in  the  room  of  it  another 
Stone  that  is  found  in//W,  where  the  R.ock-a  um 
is  digged. 

Etmuller  j|,  when  he  treats  of  an  injured  In- 
fpiration,  propofes  feme  peculiar  Remedies  for  the 
afthmatic  Diforders  which  arife  from  metallic 
Fumes;  alledging,  that  the  ordinary  antiafthrna- 
tic  Remedies  afford  no  Relief:  in  fuch  Cafes.  For 
this  End  he  recommends  Mercurius  Dulcis,  Tur^ 
bith,  Cathartics,  diaphoretic  Antimony,  the  Solar 
Bezoardic,  and  the  like. 

Since  the  Eyes  are  likewife  fignally  injured  by 
thefe  mineral  Streams,  the  mineral  Kingdom  muft 

like- 
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likewife  be  con  fa] ted  for  a  Remedy  to  that  Misfor- 
tune. By  the  Ufe  of  internal  Minerals  Horflius 
cured  an  Ophthalmia  arifing  from  metallic  Fumes, 
and  eluding  all  external  Remedies.  But  at  the  fame 
Time  Collyriums  *,  made  of  the  Scales  or  Offal  of 
Brafs,  are  much  commended  ;  and  even  the  Ancients 
wereapprifed  of  their  Virtue  ;  for  it  is  aliened  by 
Macrobius\,  that  thofe  who  work  in  Brafs-mines 
have  always  ftrcng  and  found  Eyes,  by  reafon  of 
the  drying  Virtue,  as  he  calls  it,  that  is  inherent 
in  the  Brafs.  With  the  fame  View  does  Homer  f 
give  to  Brafs  the  Title  of  Nw^ozra  p^aAKov  ;  and 
Celfus  allows  a  Preference  before  all  others  to  Cle~ 
iwi's  C&lfyritm  of  the  Scales  of  Brafs,  with  Saffron, 
and  Spodium,  or  Putty.  To  thefe  Collyriums 
you  may  add  Nitre;  for  Pliny  \  affirms,  that,  in 
Salt-petre  Mines,  the  Workmen  are  not  weak-eyed, 
and  the  Obfervation  of  later  Authors  confirms  his 
Teftimony.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may  lay  down 
this  for  a  {landing  Truth,  that  the  moft  proper 
and  effectual  Remedies,  for  defeating  metallic  Dif- 
eafes,  are  generally  to  be  obtained  from  the  mineral 
Kingdom  ;  and  indeed  the  Conduct  of  Nature  in 
this  Point  is  very  provident,  in  furnifhing  a  Cure 
from  the  fame  Quarter  which  produces  the  Difeafe. 

But  the  metallic  Steams  affect,  not  only  theWork- 
mcn  who  dig  in  the  Mines,  but  likewTife  many 
other  Artificers  who  work  about  the  Mines  ;  parti- 
cularly all  thofe  who  are  employed "  in  working, 
melting,  and  refining  the  Metal ;  who  are  all  fa  b- 
jedt  to  the  fame  Difeafes  with  the  Diggers  ;  only 
they  are  not  fo  deeply  affected,  becaufe  their  Work 
is  done  in  the  open  Air.'  In  Procefs  of  Time,  the 
metallic  Fumes  render  them  (hort- breathed,  lethar- 
gic, 
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gic,  and  fubject  to  the  Diforders  of  the  Spleen ; 
and  at  laft  they  grow  confumptive.  Hippocrates  * 
gives  us  a  fhort  but  accurate  Defcription  of  the 
Cafe  of  one  who  works  in  Metal.  A  Man  of  this 
Bufinefs,  fays  he,  has  his  right  Hypochondrium  ienfe, 
q  large  Spleen,  and  a  ccftive  Belly  ;  he  breathes  with 
Difficulty,  is  of  a  pale,  zvan  Complexion,  and  is  apt 
to  have  Swellings  in  his  left  Knee.  Such  is  the  Train 
of  Evils  which  Hippocrates  allots  to  this  Sort  of 
.Men.  And  here  we  cannot  but  wonder  how  Vale** 
fius,  who  othervvife  comments  very  accurately  upon 
Hippocrates  his  Epidemics,  comes  to  pafs  fo  tranfi- 
cntly  over  this  Place  for  neither  he  nor  any  of  the 
Commentators  have  made  any  Remark  upon  the 
Words,  Fir  metallicus.  Galen  f  indeed  takes  no- 
tice of  the  Place,  but  then  he  employs  ail  "his 
Thoughts  upon  the  Word  Pneumatodes,  by  way  of 
Difquifition,  whether  Hippocrates  meant  by  it  the 
Inflammation  of  the  Abdomen,  or  a  Difficulty  of 
Breathing.  After  all  it  is  apparent,  that  the  divine 
Preceptor  meant  to  point  out  the  Caufe  of  fomany 
difmal  Difordeis  in  one  Word:  For  thofe  who 
work  upon  Metals  are  generally  fhort-breatheu, 
fplenetic,  coftive,  and  wan-complexioned.  Fce- 
fius  renders  the  Words  i*.  /xslxXKov,  Qui  circa  fi- 
dinas  verfabatur,  who  frequented  Mines.  So  that 
not  only  the  Diggers,  but  thofe  who  live  and  work 
near  the  Mines,  are  difordered  by  the  metallic  Ex- 
halations, which  cloud  the  vital  and  animal  Spirits, 
whofe  Nature  is  ethereal  and  pellucid,  and  thus 
pervert  the  natural  Qeconomy  of  the  whole  Body. 
To  thefe  therefore  we  arc  to  prefcribe  the  fame  Re- 
medies as  we  mentioned  above,  only  their  Dofe 
iiiuft  be  gentler, 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  D  if  cafes  of  Gilders  y  or  tbofe 
who  work  in  Gilt. 

IF  we  turn  our  View  from  the  Mines,  and  the 
Beating,  Melting,  and  Refining  Work- houfes, 
to  Towns  and  Cities,  here  we  alfo  meet  with 
Workmen  who  fuffer  by  the  Influence  of  Minerals. 
It  is  wdl  known  what  difmal  Calamities  are  in- 
flicted by  Quick-filver  upon  Goldfmiths,  and  chiefly 
thofe  who  are  imployed  in  gilding  Silver  or  Brzfs- 
work  :  For,  as  this  gilding  cannot  be  performed 
without  Amalgamation',  fo  when  they  afterwards 
come  to  diilodge  this  Mercury  by  Fire,  though 
they  turn  away  their  Paces*  they  cannot  poffibJy 
avoid  receiving  fome  poifonous  Steams  at  the 
Mouth,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  this  fort  of 
Workmen  quickly  become  afthmatic,  paralytic  and 
liable  to  Vertigo's  ;  and  their  Afpect  becomes  cada- 
verous and  ghoffly.  '  Few  fuch  Workmen  conti- 
nue in  that  TvVav  to  old  Age;  or,  if  they  do  not 
die  foon,  their  Condition  becomes  fo  miferable, 
that  Death  is  preferable  to  Life.  Their  Neck  and 
Hands  tremble,  their  Teeth  fall  out,  their  Legs 
are  weak  and  afflicted  with  the  Scurvy,  according 
to  'Junchen  in  his  Expert menial  Chfiiujlry* Feme- 
lius  at(efts  the  fame  'Filing  in  IjjsTieatife  de  Alditls 
Rerum  Caufis\,  and  in  his  Book,  de  Lue  Venerea^ 
where  he  gives  a  miferablc  Inftance  of  a  Gold-finer, 
who,  in  Gilding  fome  Siher-plate,  was  fo  aiTecled 
by  the  Mercurial  Vapour,  that  he  thereupon  be-, 
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came  ftupid,  deaf,  and  dumb.   %ForeJIus  gives  much 
jfucli  another  Story  of  a  Goldfmgh,  who  turned  pa- 
"  tic  upon  expofing  himfelf  imprudently  to  the 
jal  Steams.^  Qlgits jMrrichius  has  a  pretty 
il&Y  %fctknt  in  *tfe  A£fa  Medica  Haffni^ 
erift^^^Sl^msiSm^^^YiO  lived  -by  Gilding  Plate  ; 
and,  upon  managing  the  Steams  of  the  Mercury 
with  lefs  Caution  than  ufually,  fell  into  a  difmal 
Vertigo,  with  a  violent  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  a 
ghaftly  Countenance,   a  Lownefs  of  Pulfe,  and 
Trembling  of  the  Joints,  inform! ch  that  every  one 
fhought  he  was  expiring  ;  but  was  cured  after  all 
by  Sweat  procured  with  feveral  alexipharmacal 
Prefcriptions,  and  efpecially  the  Decoction  of  the 
Routs  of  Burnet  and  Saxifrage.    That  Famous 
Author  is  of.  Opinion,  that  the  minuteft  Corpufcles 
of  the  Mercurial  Fumes,  being  forced  in  upon  the 
Nerves,  occafioned  the  Trembling,  and  at  the 
fame  Time  being  admitted  into  the  Mafs  of  Blood 
clogo-ed  its  natural  Motion.    It  would  be  too  tedi- 
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ous  to  Lnfert  all  the  Hiftories  of  this  kind  we  meet 
within  Phy Ileal  Authors.  Such  Cafes  are  but  too 
frequent  in  great  Cities,  and  particularly  in  this  our 
Age,  in  which  nothing  is  thought  handfome  or 
neat,  unlefs  it  fhine  with  Gold  ;  infomuch  that  the 
very  Chamber-pots  and  Stool-pans  are  gilded  ;  and 
the  Ceremonv  of  throwing  out  is  more  chargeable 
than  that  of  taking  in,  as  Martial  faid  of  one  in 
former  Times. 

I  had  Occafion  myfelf  not  long  ago  to  fee  a 
young  Man,  a  Gilder,  who  died  after  two  Months 
Confine  men!:  to  his  Bed,  having  taken  too  little 
Care  to  avoid  the  Mercurial  Exhalations.  For 
they  threw  him  at  fir  ft  into  a  cachectic  Habit  of  Bo- 
d  v  ;  after  that  his  Face  became  wan  and  of  a  cada- 
verous Complexion,   his  Eyes  fwelled,  his  Breath- 
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ing  became  difficult,  and  his  Mind  ftupid,  and  an 
inactive  lazy  Drowfinefs  ilized  his  whole  Body. 
He  had  foetid,  {linking  Ulcers  in  his  Mouth, 
which  voided  inccilantiy.  a  very  great  Quantity  of 
nally  Matter.    And  after  all,   this  Man  died  with- 
out any  feverifh  Symptom  ;  at  which  indeed  I  was 
not  a  little  amazed  :  For  I  could  not  be  fatisficd 
how  fo  great  a  Putrefaction  or  the  Humours  mould 
happen  without  any  febrile  Heat.    But,  upon  con- 
fulting  Authors,  my  Amazement  was  removed, 
for  hallonlus  jj  has  an  Inftance  of  one,  fufpe'&ed 
t€  be  under  a  Venereal  Contagion,  who  was  feized 
with  a  Quartan,  and  cured  of  the  Fever  by  the 
Inunction  of  Mercury,  which  railed  a  Salivation! 
FerneUus  in  like  manner  [de  Lue  Venerea*)  mfcn* 
tions  the  Cafe  of  one  whofe  Brains  melted  and  run 
out  of  his  Eyes  for*  feveral  Years  without  a  Fever; 
.and  who  died  at  laft,  but  had  former! v  fuffered  a 
mercurial  Inunction.    And  the  fame  Author  inge- 
nuoufly  acknowledges,  that  he  could  not  but  won- 
der how  it  came  about,  that  this  Man  was  never  fe- 
verifh :  But  in  his  fecond  Book,  de  Abditis  Rerum 
Caufts\y  he  feems  to  offer  fome  Reafon  why  Mer- 
cury quells  a  febrile  Heat  \  aliedging,   that  it  does  it 
by  a  narcotic  Virtue,  and  that  it  corrects  the  Ar- 
xlourand  corrofive  Quality  of  the  Bile,  by  jthe  fame 
Faculty  that  it  enables  it  to  appeafe  all  manner  of 
Pain,    and  ftop  Eruptions  of  Blood.     Shall  we 
therefore  conclude,  that  Mercury  is  poiTeiled  of  an 
antifebrile  Virtue  ?  Perhaps  Time  may  honour  the 
Science  of  Phylic  with  a  Febrifuge  from  the  mine^ 
*al  Kingdom,  and  that  not  covered  with  Riddles 
and  Obfcurity,  as  Rivcrius  gives  it,   but  openly 
and  candidly  difplayed.  *  Why  may  not  this  come 
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to  pafs,  as  well  as  the  Difcovery  made  upon  the 
vegetable  Kingdom,  which  affords  us  the  famous 
Peruvian  Febrifuge^  and  an  antidyfenteric  Remedy 
lately  difcovered,  of  which  the  famous  Leibnitz, 
has  publiflied  a  Treatife  ?   But  in  this  Affair  we 
ought  to  confult  Experience  ;  and  indeed  I  cannot 
fee  any  Inconveniency  in  giving  mercurial  Purga- 
tives in  intermitting  Fevers  ;  particularly  tbofe  of 
Mercurius  Dulcis,  which  is  no  fuch  formidable  Re- 
medy.   It  is  true,    Mercury  ought  to  be  cau- 
tioufly  prepared,   and  with  equal  Caution  admi- 
niftered  ;  for,  when  it  falls  into  unfkdful  Hands,  it 
is  like  an  unmanageable  Horfe,  as  the  learned Rbrri- 
-  chius  obferves,  in  relating  the  Cafe  of  an  illuftri- 
ous  Perfon,  who  in  a  high  burning  Fever  had  two 
Jittle  Bags  full  of  Quick-filver  applied  to  his  Wrift 
by  a  Quack,  which  extinguished  at  once  both  the 
febrile  and  the  native  vital  Heat.    After  all,  the 
Benefits  we  receive,  from  fuch  a  faithlefs  and  Pro- 
teins like  Medicine,  are  fo  much  fufpefred,  that  we 
may  j u {11  v  apply  to  the  medicinal  Mercury,  what 
the  Prince  of  Poets  faid  of  the  poetical. 

-   Anit&as  tile  eve cai  orco, 

Pallentefque  alias  ad  trijlia  Tartara  ?nittity 
Dat  foimioS}  adimitque^  &  lumina  morte  rejig?iat. 

But,  to  return  to  the  Subject  in  Hand,  which  rs 
the  Redreffing  of  the  Injuries  proceeding  from  mer- 
curial Vapours,  conveyed  along  wjth  the  Air  we 
breathe  :  For  this  End  we  ought  to  confuk  fuch 
Authors  as  have  wrote  of  Poifons  and  Minerals.  In 
general  all  fuchThings  are  commended  as  are  quali- 
fied to  put  in  Motion  the  Spirits  and  Mais  of  Blood, 
2nd  procure  Sweat.  For  Mercury  for  the  moft 
part  caufes  a  drowfy  Inactivity,  as  appears  from  the 
above-mentioned  Accidents,    occasioned    by  the 
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Reception  of  metallic  Fumes  at  the  Mouth,  and 
from  ocular  InfpecYion ;  for  in  fuch  Cafes  we  find 
concreted  Blood  in  the  Sinus's  of  the  Heart ;  as  A  ■ 
vicenna   tells    of   a  Monkey  which   had  drank 
Quick-filver.    By  this  Rule,  all  cordial  fpirituous 
Waters,  and  even  Brandy  or  Spirit  of  Wine,  will 
be  of  ufe  ;  as  well  as  the  Spirit  of  Sal  Armoniac, 
Spirit  of  Turpentine,  Oil  of  Petre,  or  our  Roc 
oil,  the  volatile  Salts  of  Hartlhorn,  Vipers,  and 
fome  others  $  but  Venice  Treacle  is  juftly  fufpecled, 
by  reafon  of  the  Opium,    The  Decoctions  of  a- 
itxipharmic  Plants  ;   fuch  as  Carduus  Bbivdltlus\ 
Scordium,  Scorz$nera\  and  the  like  arc  more  effec- 
tual than  their  diftilled   Waters,    which  Hdmont 
Jrcppily  calls  Piantarum  Sudorts.   Fclkplus  prefcribes 
Gold-duft  and   Gold-leaf,   there    bein<!"  nothing 
-which  Mercury  joins  with  fo  readily  and  c^ofely  as 
i  with  Gold,    Martin  Lyjfer^  in  his  Exaxiteth  'A 
Lxt£  fcmvvtf,  advifo  to  c^-ifkJi  the  verges****  I  .  :  .1- 
lations  of  Mercury  xrhh  ti>t  fXco&bjl  ef  &ttffti^. 
currty  by  reafon  of  the  Fis  piperata,  aromatk  Furcf7 
which,  he  fays,  the  Guaiacum  injoys,  and  is  di- 
ftinguifhable  by  the  Tafte. 

Againft  mercurial  Difeafes,  particularly  of  thofe 
who  have  been  anointed  \^jth  mercurial  Ointments, 
or  by  any  chance  have  fucked  in  the  Smoak  of  Mer- 
cury, Poterius%,  in  his  Pbannaccp&a  Spag\r!cn^  re- 
commends fublimated  Sulphur  infufed  in  Wine. 
!  Where  the  Redundance  of  Humours  renders  Ptir- 
gation  nectffary,  we  muft  give  ftrongef  Purgative : 
than  in  other  Cafes,  by  reafon  of  the  Dullnefs  oc- 
Cafioned  by  the  Mercury,  and  becaufe  the  fenfitivc 
Faculty  is  lefs  apt  to  be  moved  by  Hie  Srtiftiuli  of 
the  Medicine.     Antimorfals  will  anfwer  this  and 
all  the  other  Ends  admirably  we!!.    Bleeding  muft 
j  be  avoided  by  all  means,  for  the  Spirits  and  the 
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Ivkfs  of  Humours  want  to  be  lUmulared,  and  no€ 
quelled;  Pliny  tel  s  us,  that  in  digging  Lead  and 
ck-filver  the  Antients  ufed  to  tie  loofe  unbent 
Bladders  upon  their  Peaces,  as  I  intimated  above. 
h  ircberusj  in  his  Mwidus  Subtcrraneus^  fays,  Glafs 
Vizors  are  of  better  Ufe  to  guard  the  Mouth  from 
Exhalations.  Exercife  muft  be  purfued  in  regard 
n  heats  the  Body,  and  keeping  in  a  warm  Cham- 
ber by  a  gocd  Fire  is  commended  ;  for  Mercury 
;  voids  the  Action  of  Fire  as  much  as  poffibJe. 
♦  But  after  all,  it  is  ftrange  that  Mercury,  which 
is  the  only  Remedy  for  Worms,  and  is  given  to 
Children  without  any  manner  of  Hurt,  either  by 
v/av  of  Infufion- or  Deco&ion,  or  in  Bolus's,-  or 
With  any  Conferve,  fhould  emit  fuch  pernicious 
Exhalations,  as  fufTocate  Perfons  almoft  in  a  Mi" 
nute,  when  they  are  received  by  the  Mouth  and 
Noftrils.  The  Reafon  I  take  to  be  this  :  The 
Texture  and  Fabric  of  the  Quick-filver  being  dif- 
fered by  the  Violence  of  the  Fire,  it  is  reduced  to 
fuch  minute  Particles,  as  penetrate  to  the  Lungs, 
Hears  and  Brain,  upon  their  being  received  at  the 
Mouth  and  Noftrils.  By  this  Means  it  is  enabled  to 
cloud  the  animal  Spirits  with  more  Facility,,  and 
taint  the  whole  Mafs  of  Fluids  with  a  narcotic 
Languor  :  Whereas  its  InfuGon  or  Decodion 
given  at  the  Mouth  to  feveral  Ounces,  and  even  to 
a  Pourtd,  as  in  the  Iliac  Paffiqn,  occafions  none  of 
the  above-mentioned  Accidents  ;  for  it  does  not 
inert  with  fa  much  Heat  in  the  Bodies  of  Animals, 
as  hi  fufficient  to  difiblve  and  convert  it  into  Fumes  ; 
nay,  it  is  fo  far  from  that,  that  it  keeps  its  Fabric 
unaltered,  and  by  its  Weight  makes  way  for  itfelf, 
breaking  through  all  Barriers  ;  infomuch  that  we 
find  in  Aufonius  it  acted  the  Part  of  an  Antidote  to 
a  jealous  Hufband,  whofe  adulterous  Wife  had  giv- 
en him  PoifoHj  and  afterwards  Quick-filver  in 
1  •  hopes 
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hopes  thereby  to  accelerate  his  De2th.    Thus  it  is, 
that  Fire,  otherwife  the  Corrector  and  Tamer  of 
Poifon,  raifes  Things  otherwife  innocent  into  a  ve- 
nomous Nature,  or  exalts  and  fharpens  the  Poifon. 
Ambrofius  Parous  *  acquaints  us,  that  Pope  Cle- 
ment VII.  died  by  receiving  into  his  Body  the 
Smoak  of  poifoned  Torch  that  was  carried  before 
him,  and  adds,  that  it  is  a  falfe  and  pernicious 
Thought,  that  fire  by  its  fearching  Virtue  purges 
and  cures  all  Things.    Hence  I  think  we  have  fuf- 
ficent  Reafon  to  doubt,   whether  in  Time  of  a 
Plague  it  would  not  be  better  to  bury  the  Cloaks 
and  other  Appurtenances  of  thofe  who  die  of  the 
Contagion  along  with  their  Corps,  than  to  commit 
them  to  the  Flames  in  purfuance  of  the  ufual  Cu- 
ff om.    Among  the  Remaps  the  burning  of  the  * 
Corps  within  tGt  City  or  near  another  Man's 
Houfc^  was  prohibited  by  the  Law  of  the  7Ve!ve 
Tables ;  and  the  principal  Reafon  of  the  Prohibiti- 
on was,  the  Fear  of  having  the  Air  defiled  by  the 
Smoak  and  Exhalation.    The  Fire  produces  vari- 
ous and  different  Effects,  according  to  the  Divcrfi- 
ty  and  Mixture  of  the  Bodies  upon  which  it  a£ts ; 
fo  that  fometimes  it  fets  free  and  difengages,  and 
at  other  Times  it  concentrates  and  condenfes  Poi- 
fon.    Of  this  we  have  a  manifeft  Jnftance  in 
Quick-River,  which,  though  drunk   without  anv 
great  Inconveniency,  yet,  when  fublimed  with  the 
Salts,  afiumes,   a  corrofive  Nature,  which  after- 
wards grows  milder,  by  the  Addition  of  'Mercury 
under  the  Influence  of  the  Fire,  and  fo  becomes  a 
iVhrcurius  DuLis^  which  when  l  ight  prepared,  is 
none  of  the  meaneft  Remedies,  for  purging  Phlegm 
and  extirpating  the  veneral  Contagion. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Dij cafes  of  Surgeons,  and  ethers 
imployed  in  Fridtions  and  Inunctions 
for  Venereal  Cafes, 

DE  SIDES  the  Perfons  abovementioned,  Mer~ 
cury  is  likewife  injurious  to  the  Surgeons  of  the 
Age  we  now  live  in  ;  I  mean  thofe  of  them  who 
anoint  pocky  Perfons,  or  iuch  as  cannot  be  cured 
without  Salivation.  As  Toon  as  the  Virulence  of  the 
Fox  flew  from  the  Siege  of  Naples  all  over  Italy  ^ 
and  run  from  thence  like  Lightning  to  all  the  Parts 
of  Europe j  the  chief  and  piincipal  Remedy  they 
found  out>  for  controlling  the  fierce  Contagion! 
w&s  Mvuwv  i  ami  t<*  ties  v**y  Day  the  time  R«- 
medy  is  Sfi  m  Repute,  being  further  recommend^ 
3d  r>):  the  continued  Experience  of  two  Centuries* 
Che,  an-tient  Phyficians  had  obferved,  that  nothing 
was  more  effectual  than  Mercury  againft  the  moffc 
malignant  Scab,  or  Itch  3  fo  that,  by  way  of  Ana- 
,  it  was  concluded,  that,  fince  pocky  Perfons 
had  Blotches,  and  Ulcers  in  their  Skin,  Mercury 
muft  likewife  be  of  ufe  to  them,  and  Experience 
j'uftined  the  Inference.    The  fipft  Author  of  the 
mercurial  Inunction  was  James  Berengariusy  com- 
monly called  Carpus  from  his  Country,  the  mod 
noted  Surgeon  and  Anatomift  of  thofe  Times,  as  is 
obvious  by  his  Works  ;  from  which,  as  being  ve- 
/  rare  and  hard  to  come  at,  the  modern  Anato- 
miits  have  culled  a  great  many  important  Things 
without  mentioning  jus  Name.     Fallcfius,  in  his 
Tfeati/e  of  (he  Pox,  tells  us,  nut  Jacobins  Car- 
p^nfis  got  afcove  50,000  Ducats  of  Gold  only  by 
y&rk>g  the  P#x  with  Inunction  :  and  that  he  killed 
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manv,  though  he  cured  the  greateft  Part.  It  is 
Certain  thisAnouiter  knew  better  than thcAlchemiils 
how  to  make  a  true  Afetamerpbvfis  of  Mercury  in- 
to Gold  ;  a  Happintfs  fure  that  is  very  uncommon, 
and  far  different  from  what  appears  in  the  Times 
We  live  in,  which  ftruck  even  Sennertus  himfelf 
with  Admiration. 

Now-a-c'avs  thofe,  who  rub  the  mercurial  Oint- 
ments on  pocky  Perfons,  are  the  meaner  Sort  of 
Surgeons,  who  undertake  that  Office  to  make  a 
little  Money  by  it;  for  the  better  Sort  of  Sur- 
geons decline  fuch  a  fordid  Piece  of  Service,  which 
is"  likewife  accompanied  with  Danger.    It  is  true, 
in  fuch  Cafes  they  make  ufe  of  a  Glove,  but  all 
that  Precaution  is  not  Efficient  to  keep  the  mer- 
curial Atoms  from  penetrating  the  Leather,  and 
fo  reaching  the  Surgeon's  Hand  ;  tor,  upon  other 
Occafions,    we  ufe  to  cleanfe  and  it  rain  Quick  - 
filver  through  Leather  ;   neither  can  all  their  Cauti  - 
on  guard  againft  the  Exhalations;  which  the  great 
Fire,  by  which  the  Inunction  is  performed,  rr.uft 
neceflarily  excite  :  And  it  is  well  known,  that 
thefe  Exhalations,  entering  the  Body  by  the  Mouth 
>ane  Noftrils,  prove  very  injurious  to  the  Brain  and 
Nerves.    Fabr  ictus  Hildanius  f  relates  the  Cafe  of 
a  Woman,  who  fitting  in  the  Room  by  her  Huf- 
band,  while  he  was  anointed  with  a  mercurial 
Ointment,  had  fuch  a  Salivation  raifed  merely  by 
the  mercurial  Air  taken  in  at  the  Mouth,  that  Li- 
ce^ were  formed  in  her  Mouth  and  Throat.  Fef- 
nclius^de  Lite  Venerea  %  writes, that  the  Hands' of  fuch 
pocky  Perfons  as  have  been  often  anointed  with 
Qiiick-filver,  tremble  and  (hake.  Frambe farms  ac- 
quaints us,  that  a  Surgeon,  upon  anointing  a  pocky 
Perfon  with  the  uilal  Ointment,  was  frezed  with  a 
continual  Vertigo  and  Dimnefs  of  Sight. 

D  5  For 
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For  my  Part  I  tan  think  of  no  cautionary  Me- 
thod fo  proper  and  io  effectual,  for  thofe  imployed 
in  fuch  Inunctions,  as  that  of  a  Surgeon  of  our. 
Country,  who  finding  to  his  Coft  that  the  Danger 
and  Trouble  he  underwent  furpafled  the  Profit,, 
and  having  experienced  by  frequent  LoofenefTes,, 
Gripes,   and  Salivations,    upon  his  own  Perfon,. 
that  fuch  Inunctions  were  more  afflicting  to  him. 
than  to  the  Perfons  anointed,  did  thereupon  alter 
his  Courfe,  and  continuing  to  prepare  the  mercu- 
rial Ointment  as  before,  and  to  {{and  by  the  Pa- 
tients while  the  FridHon  was  performed,  ordered 
the  Patients  to    rub  themfelves  with  their  own 
Hands  j  by  which  means  a  double  Advantage  is 
gained  ;  for  not  only  the  Surgeon  avoids  Danger, 
but  the  Patients  thus  heating  themfelves,  by  the. 
Motion  and  Exercife  of  their  Arms,    make  the 
Ointment  penetrate  the  better  ;  and  withal  have  no 
Keafon  to  apprehend  -any  Danger  to  themfelves 
from  the  Remedy,  in  which  they,  place  all  their 
Hopes  of  Relief,    But  if  fuch  surgeons  have  con- 
tracted any  Harm  by  the  Inunction,   fuch  as  the 
Shaking  of  the  Hands,  a  Giddinefs  in  the  Head, 
slid  Gripings  of  the  Guts,    in  fuch  Cafes,  as  I  laid 
before.,  the  Decoction  of  Guaiacum  is  the  Remedy, 
for  as  Mercury  is  the  great  Conqueror  and  Cor* 
jeclpr  of  the  venereal  Poifon  ;  fo  Guaiacum^  by  .its 
making  and  fudorific  Virtue,  corrects  the  Difbr- 
rlers  occafioned  by  the  Mercury,  in  afHidling  the. 
Body  with  a  narcotic  Dullnefs,  and  an  Imbecillity 
of  the  Nerves.    Accordingly  we  find  that  thefe 
two  cardinal  Remedies  do,  with  joint  Forces,  tho- 
roughly accomplifti  the  Cure  of  the  Pox  ;  and 
that  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  Guaiacum  does  firft  at- 
tack and  weaken  the  Difeafe  with  fmall  Skirmifhes, 
after  which  Mercury  {lands  the  Biunt  of  a  lenger 
Engagement,  and  at  laft  Guaiacum  comes  in  and 
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difper'es  the  {haggling  Remains  of  the  routed  I 
ncmy. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Difeafes  ^Chemists. 

HP  HOUGH  the  Cbemijis  boaft  of  the  Art  of 
A  Subduing  and  Fixing  all  Minerals,  yet  they 
themfelves  cannot  efcape  free  from  their  per- 
nicious Influence  ;  for  they  are  oftentimes  affiicled 
with  the  fame  Diforders  with  the  other  Work- 
men imployed  about  Minerals  ;  and  though,  to 
keep  up  the  Credit  of  their  Art,  they  may  deny  it 
in  Words  ;  their  very  Faces  evince  the  Punifh- 
ment  they  undergo.  *Leonardus  e  Capua  informs  us, 
that  Tbeophrajius  and  Hehnont,  two  celebrated 
Cbemifts,  were  feverely  punifhed  by  the  Prepa- 
ration of  their  own  Medicines.  Juuchen^  in  hi* 
Experimental  Chemijlry  \%  tells  us,  that  in  making 
the  Glafs  of  Antimony,  the  Smoak  of  the  pulve  - 
rized Antimony,  renders  the  Operator  fhort- breath- 
ed, and  affects  him  with  a  Swimming  in  the 
Head.  EtmulkruS)  de  Tujft,  candidly  acknowledes 
that  when  he*  was  in  perfect  Health,  and  had  Oc- 
Cifion  to  prepare  the  ClyfTus  of  Antimony,  by 
chance  the  RetorJ  broke,  and,  the  Smoak  of  the 
Sulpher  and  the  Antimony  reaching  his  Mouth 
and  Noftrils,  he  was  feized  with  a  Cough,  which 
afflicted  him  for  four  Weeks  after,  ot  which  he 
knew  no  other  Caufe,  but  that  acid  Smoak  which 
ftimulated  the  Organs  of  Refpiration,  and  made 
them  rough.  What  Tacbenius  openly  confeiles 
of  himfelf,  in  his  Hipocrates  Chemicus  *3  is  pretty 

enough  ; 
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enough  ;  lie  tells  us,  that,   having  a  mind  tofublime  ' 
Arfenic,  till  it  ihould  remain  fixed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Veffcl,  by  opening  the    Vefiel   after  feveral 
■Sublimations    he  perceived    a  wonderfully  fweet 
.Smell,  but  in  half  an  Hour  after  was  feized  with 
a  Fain  in  his  Stomach,  with  a  Difficulty  of  Breath- 
ing, a  Piffiriff  of  Blood,'  a  Cholic,  and  Convulllons 
a-J  over  Ids  Body.    He  adds,  that,  by  the  ufe  of 
Oil  and   Milk,  he  recovered  himfelf  pretty  well, 
hut  was  affiled  for  a  whofe  Winter  with  a  flow  Fe- 
ver, not  unlike  a  Hectic,  which  at  laft  he  got  removed' 
fry  ufing  theDecoclion  of  the  vulnerary  Herbs,  and 
■  v^inr  Coiewort  Tops.  I  was  acquainted  myfelf  with 
Our  Cardus  Lanccloius^  a  Chemift  of  forae  Note, 
I    a  trembling,    blear-eyed,    toothlefs,  (hort- 
ireathetj,   rotten  Fellow,  whofe  very  Looks  dero- 
gated fiofn  the  Fame  and  Repute  of  the  cofmetic 
Medicines  Which  he  ufed  to  fell. 

But,  after  all,  far  be  it  from  me  to  brand  the 
Study  of  Chemiftry  for  an  unlawful  Exercife  ; 
Jbubtl^ftj  all  Praife  and  Commendation  is  due  to 
fchofe  Chemifb, who  are  fb  intent  upon  theDifcovery 
ci  abltrufe  Things,  and  enriching  the  Science 
<>f  natural  Things,  that  they  fcruple  not  to  facri- 
6<te  their  Lwes  to  the  public  Good  :  Neither  arc 
rney  to  be  blamed,  if,  in  correcting  the  Virulence 
c:  Minerals,  they  cannot  ufe  fufficient  Caution  ; 
ior  there  is  a  Necafiity  of  their  ftanding  by,  and 
obferving  the  whoie  Frocefs  even  under  the  Heat 
of  the  Fire  and  the  Smoak  of  the  Coals,  if  they 
would  have  the  Medicines  duly  prepared  and  exhi- 
bited with  Safetv  :  For  Renatus  Carte  fun  favs,  in 
chemical  Operations,  the  leaftVariaticn  andNeglett 
may  fo  alter  the  Qualities  of  the  Medicines,  as  to 
turn  them  into  Pcifotf,  inftcad  of  Remedies.  To 
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-  the  fame  Purpofe  {<\\%Junchen  %  in  his  Preface, 
chemical  Medicines  cannot  be  exhibited  by  a 
Phyfician  with  a  fate  Conference,  unlefs  he  either 
prepares  them  with  his  own  Hand,  or  fees  them  pre- 
pared by  an  expert  Chemift.  So  that,  as  a  Groom, 
is  not  to  be  blamed  if,  in  breaking  a  fierce  and 
vitious  Horfe,  he  is  fjmctimes  thrown  ;  fo  a 
Chemift  muft  not  be  laughed  at  though  he  comes 
out  of  his  Laboratory  with  a  fquallid  and  fright- 
ful Afpecl:,  like  one  juft  arrived  from  the  Re- 
gions below. 

A  few  Years  ago  a  mighty  Quarrel  arofe  be- 
tween a  Citizen  of  Final  di  Modena,  and  a  Mo- 
denefe  Merchant  that  had  a  great  Laboratory  in  that 
Town.  The  Final  Man  fued  the  Merchant,  al- 
ledgjngj  that  he  ought  to  place  his  Laboratory 
out  of  Town,  or  fomewhere  clfe,  becaufe  it 
annoyed  the  whole  Neighbourhood,  while  they 
calcined  the  Vitriol  for  the  making  of  Sublimate. 
To  make  good  his  Charge,  he  produced  the  At-» 
teftation  of  a  Fhylician  of  that  Town,  and  tlve 
Parifh  Books  ;  by  which  it  appeared,  that  a 
greater  Number  of  Inhabitants  in  Proportion 
had  died  in  that  and  the  other  Places  adjacent  to 
it,  than  in  thofe  which  weie  mere  remote.  The 
Phyfician  attefred  further,  that  thofe  who  lived  in 
the  Neighbourhood  of  that  Place  died  ufually  of 
a  Confumption,  and  of  the  Difeafes  of  the  Breaft, 
which  he  imputed  principally  to  the  Exhalations 
of  the  Vitriol  which  polluted  the  ambient  Air,  fo 
as  to  render  it  unfriendly  to  the  Lungs.  .  Bcrnar- 
dinus  Corradus^  Commiflary'  of  the  Ordinance  in 
t  ie  Territory  of  Efle,  employed  his  Pen  in  behalf 
o'  the  Merchant ;  and  Cafina  Stabe>  a  Phyficisn 
at  Finaly  appeared  in  Vindication  of  the  other. 

In 
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In  fine,  fevcral  Papers  were  writ  pro  and  con  prettily 
enough,  and  thefe  warm  Difputes  were  raifed  upon 
the  Shadow  of  the  Smoak.  At  laft  the  Judges 
favoured  the  Merchant,  and  Vitriol  was  abfolved 
as  innocent.  Whether  the  Lawyer  did  Juftice  or 
not,  I  leave  the  natural  Philofophers  to  jedge. 

To  return  to  the  Subject-matter  of  this  Chap- 
ter, I  mould  be  fenfible  of  offering  an  Affront  to 
the  Chemifrs,  if  I  propefed  any  Remedy,  whether 
prefervative  or  corrective  for  the  Injuries  fuftained 
in  the  Way  of  their  Profeffion  ;  upon  the  Confi- 
deration,  that  there  is  fcarce  any  Difeafe,  for 
which  the  Chemical  Storehoufe  has  Jnot  a  ready 
and  effectual  Remedy.  So,  leaving  them  to  their 
own  Laboratories,  we  (hall  now'proceed  to  other 
Work-houfes.  ,  * 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  Difeafes  ^Potters, 

'TP  HRRE  is  fcarcely  any  City  in  which  there 
A  are  not  other  Workmen,  befides  thofe  men- 
tioned above,  who  receive  great  Prejudice  from 
the  metalic  Steams.  Among  fuch  we  reckon  the 
Potters  ;  For  what  City,  what  Town  is  without 
fuch  as  practife  this  moft  antient  Art  ?  Now-  the 
Potters  make  ufe  of  burnt  and  calcined  Lead  for 
glazing  their  Ware  ;  and  for  that  End  grind  their 
Lead  in  Marble -veffels,  by  turning  about  a  long 
Piece  of  Wood  hung  from  the  Roof,  wkh  a 
fquare  Stone  fattened  to  it  at  the  other  End  ;  while 
they  do  this,  as  well  as  when,  with  a  Pair  of  Tongs, 
they  daub  their  Veffels  over  with  melted  Lead,  be- 
fore they  put  them  into  the  Furnace,  they  receive, 
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by  the  Mouth  and  Noftrils,  and  all  the  Pores  of 
the  Body,  all  the  virulent  Parts  of  the  Lead  thus 
melted  in  Water  and  diffolved,  and  are  by  that 
Means  fiezed  with  heavy  Diforders.  For  firft  of 
all  their  Hands  begin  to  make  and  tremble,  foon 
after  they  become  paralytic,  lethargic,  fplenetic, 
cache£iic,  and  toothlefs  ;  and,  in  fine,  we  fcarcely 
fee  a  Potter  that  has  not  a  Leaden  cadaverous  Com- 
plexion. In  the  Afta  Hajfnienfia  f,  an  Account  is 
given  of  a  Potter  in  whofe  differed  Corpfe  the 
right  Lobe  of  the  Lungs  was  found  adhering  to  the 
Ribs,  and  tending  to  a  withered  Drynefs  and  a 
Phthific;  this  Indifpontion  of  his  Lungs  was  at- 
tributed to  the  Trade  he  had  worked  at  ;  for  the 
Patient  had  been  bred  to  the  Potters  Trade,  and 
finding  it  unhealthful  had  left  it  off,  though  not 
foon  enough.  P.  Peter ius  X  tel's  us  of  a  Potter, 
who  became  paralytic  in  the  Right- fide,  with  fuch 
a  Diftortion  of  the  Vertebra,  that  his  Neck  be- 
came ftiff.  This  Man,  he  fays||,  he  cured  with 
the  Deco&ion  of  Saffafras-wood  and  Bay-berries. 
The  fame  Author  *  relates  likewife  the  Hiftory  of 
another  Potter  who  died  fuddenlv. 

Such  are  the  Difeafes  which  affect  thofe  imployed 
in  Potters  Work-houfes,  to  manage  and  work 
the  Lead  ;  and  indeed,  it  is  a  wonderful  Thing, 
that  Lead,  which  affords  fo  large  a  Stock  of 
wholefome  Remedies,  both  for  internal  and  exter- 
nal Ufes,  mould  harbour  in  its  Bofom  fuch  per- 
nicious Principles  ;  and  while  it  is  pounded,  or 
diffolved  in  Water,  mould  by  its  fole  £xhalations 
give  Rife  to  fuch  difmal  Diforders  in  the  Potters, 
who  are  obliged  to  makeufeof  it.  But  I  ceafed  to 
wonder,  when  I  learned  from  the  excellent  Mr. 
Boyle^  that  in  a  Moment  of  Time  almoft  Quick- 
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filvcr  ic.  fixed  and  rendered  folid  by  the  Vapour- or 
Srtam  of  meheJ  Lead  ;  fb  that,  as  T}u/fl>bhasfta$ 
juflly  chferved,  in  his  Excrcltation  of  the  life  of 
Re fplraiion ,  the  ftme  Thing  that  the  Poets  fancied 
Vulcan  to  do  with  Mars,  is  done  by  Lead  to  Met- 
cury  by  fixing  it.  It  is  no  Wonder  therefore  that 
Lead,  though  of  a  cold  Nature,  when  thus  ground 
furprifingly  affects  the  Grinders,  by  clogging  their 
Blood  and  Spirits,  and  rendering  their  Limbs  un- 
ferviceable. 

T  hat  Lead  is  poffeffed  of  an  acid,  auflere,  very 
ft&rp,  and  penerating  Spirit,  is  attefted  by  all 
Chemifts,  and  the  Refiners  of  Gold  and  Silver 
can  witnefs  the  fame  at  their  own  Cofr,  there 
being  Lead  mixed  with  thofe  Metal?.  The  Au- 
thors  of  the  Collet!  anea  Chetmca  Lcyaettfin  fay  *, 
the  Spirit  of  Lead  is  endowed  with  fuch  an  Acri- 
mony, that,  when-  it  goes  through  the  Copel,  if 
one  receives  the  exhaling  Steams  at  the  Mouth  or 
Noilrils,  he  may  be  immediately  fuffocated  ;  and 
thofe  who  are  not  fufficiently  cautious  in  avoiding 
it,  are  generally  puniihed  with  the  Lofs  of  all 
their  Teeth. 

Being  obliged,  in  Profecution  of  my  Defign  laid 
down  in  this  Book,  to  vifit  all  the  Work-houfes  of 
Artificers,  in  order  to  obtain  a  clear  View  of  the 
occafional  Caufes  of  their  Difeafes,  I  had  once  a 
ftrori£  Mind  to  infert  here  feme  Remarks  I  made 
in  the  Potters  Work-houfes,  concerning  the  mecha- 
nic Art  of  glazing  Earthen  Ware,  which  is  very 
amient,  as  appears  from  the  Rubbifb  of  Antiquity 
digged  .out  of  the  Earth,  and  highly  necefTary  : 
For,  if  we  had  not  the  Way  of  glazing  earthen 
VelTels,  what  a  ereat  Charge  would  the  World 
be  put  to  in  Pewter  and.  Copper  Veflels  both 
for  the  Kitchen  and  the  Table*  I  could  not  for- 
bear joining  Admiration    to  my  Curiofity,  when 
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the  Enquiry,  how  it  came  to  pafs  that  the  earthen 
Ware,  firft  boiled  in  the  Furnace,  then  covered 
with  Lead  calcined,  pounded  with  the  Powder  of 
Flints,  and  melted,  and  thus  put  into  the  Furnace 
again,  did  afiiime  by  the  Influence  of  the  Fire, 
that  glafly  Cruft  that  renders  them  fo  ferviceable 
in  all  the  Ufes  of  Life,  and  particularly  to  the 
Chemifts,  who  inculcate  nothing  more,  than  that 
glazed  Vefiels  (hould  be  made  ufe  of  in  Spagyric 
Operations  ?  But  I  cannot  do  Juftice  to  this  Sub- 
ject, without  digrefling  too  much  from  my  Pur- 
pofe.  Befides,  I  am  afraid,  ieir,  in  Treating  of 
the  Potters  Bufinefs,  I  fhould  have  Horace  s  Cen- 
fure  thrown  upon  me. 

'  —  'Amphora  c^rpit 

luftitui  j  <wrrtnte  rota  cur  urceus  exit, 

Upon  thefe  C©nfideratu>m  I  chofe  to  drop  the 
Deftgn  which  I  may  poffitly  purfue  upon  a  more 
proper  Occafion,  in  a  Piece  which  I  intend  to  pub* 
VShi  entitled,  De  Artiuni  Mechanic  a  Rational!. 

As  for  the  Cure  of  fuch  W orkmen  as  fall  under 
the  above-mentioned  Diforders,  it  is  a  hard  Mat- 
ter to  light  upon  fuch  Remedies  as  will  reftore 
them  to  perfect  Health  :  For  they  feldom  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  Phyficians,  till  the  life  of  their  Limbs 
is  taken  from  them,  and  their  Vifcera  erown  hard  ; 
befides,  they  are  commonly  pinched  with  another  E~ 
vil,  viz,  extream  Poverty  ;  fo  that  we  were  forced 
to  fly  to  the  Mcdicina  Pauper  urn,  and  prefer  ibe 
fuch  Things  as  at  leaft  will  mitigate  the  Illnefs, 
advifmg  them  withal  to  give  over  wcrkiv.g  at  their 
Trade.  I  have  given  withSuccefs  for  feveral  Days 
mercurial  Purgatives,  particularly  Mercurius  Dulcis 
with  the  lenitive  Electuary,  at  the  fame  Tune  I 
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ordered  the  Hands  and  Feet  to  be  anointed  with 
our  Rock-oil.  The  chalvbeat  Remedies,  which 
are  not  very  chargeable,  if  exhibited  for  a  long 
Time,  will  do  confiderable  Service  in  correcting 
the  Hardncfs  of  the  Vifcera.  I  prefer  the  fimple 
Filings  of  Steel  infufed  in  Wine  with  Cinnamon, 
to  all  the  chemical  Chalybeats,  as  being  at  once 
more  effectual  and  lefs  chargeable  to  poor  Peo- 
ple. 

In  the  mean  Time  we  muft  take  notice,  that 
there  are  feveral  different  Sorts  cjf  Workmen  in  a 
Potter's  Work-houfe  ;  fome  of  whom  are  im- 
ployed  in  working  of  Chalk  with  their  Hands  and 
Feet  ;  and  others  in  forming  the  Veffels  by  fitting 
and  turning  a  Wheel  ;  fo  that  all,  who  go  by  the 
Name  of  Potters,  are  not  fubject  to  the  Difeafes 
before-mentioned,  and  therefore  care  muft  be 
taken,  that,  whenever  the  Name  of  a  Potter  is 
heard,  we  do  not  prefently  adminifter  the  Reme- 
dies, calculated  to  correct  the  Injuries  of  the  mi- 
neral Matter.  However,  this  may  befaid  of  them 
in  general,  that  as  they  all  fpend  their  Lives  in 
moift  Places,  and  are  (till  impioyed  in  Handling 
moift  Earth,  fo  they  are  for  the  moft  part  wan- 
complexioned  and  cachectic,  and  almoft  always 
complaining  of  fome  Ulnefsor  other.  Thofe  who 
fit  at  the  Wheel,  and  form  the  Veffels  by  turn- 
ing it  about  with  their  Feet,  are  apt  to  have  a 
Swimming  in  the  Head,  if  their  Eyes  are  other- 
wife  weak  ;  and  often  the  over-tiring  of  their  Feet 
makes  them  fubjecr,  to  the  Sciatica  ;  and  therefore 
we  ought  to  affift  them  with  the  Remedies  pre- 
ferred by  Practitioners  in  fuch  Cafes ;  which,  if 
they  not  do  not  extirpate,  will  at  leafc  alleviate 
and  mitigate  the  Difeafe. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

0/*       Difeafes  of  thofe  who-  work  in 
Copper  and  T  1  n. 

^pHE  Workmen,  whofe  Bufinefs  it  is  to  melt 
and  hammer  Copper  or  77«,  are  expofed  to 
the  fame  Misfortunes  with  the  former  ;  for  the 
fubtiie  Atoms  which  exhale   from  the  Copper, 
while  it  is  frequently  heated  for  the  cafier  Exten- 
fion,  enter  the  Lungs,  raife  a  dry  Cough,  and  by 
their  Acrimony  corrode  the  veiicular  Texture  of 
the  Wind-pipe  and  the  Lungs ;   they  likewife  pro- 
duce  Vertigo-s  and  a  difcoloured  Complexion; 
The  Nature   of  thefe  Particles,  lodged  in  the 
Copper,  is  fet  in  a  clear  Light  by  the  Beard  and 
Hair  of  theWorkmen,  which  in  thefe  Work-houfes 
become  green.  As  for  thofe  who  work  inTin,.  they 
are  ufually-  attacked  by  the  fame  Symptoms  with* 
the  Melters  and  Grinders  of  Lead,  of  which  fort 
are  the  Potters:    For  Tin  bears  a  great  Refem- 
blance  to  Lead,  upon  which  Account  fome  call  it 
white  Lead,  and  others  fay,    it  is  a  Medium  be- 
tween Silver  avd  Lead.    It  is  certain,  that  it  con- 
-filts  of  Mercury  and  a  fharp  Sulphur  ;   fo  that, 
when  the  Workmen  melt  it,  they  cannot  but  re- 
ceive at  the  Mouth  pernicious  Exhalations  from 
it. 

Etmuller,  in  hvfCollegUtn  Confultatorium  *,  has 
a  curious  Hiftory  of  a  Tinman,  who  was  feized 
at  firfl  with  a  Cough,  and  then  with  fo  great  an 
Anxiety  and  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  efpccially  at 

Night, 
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Night,  that  he  ufed  to  jump  out  of  Bed,  and 
open  the  Windows  to  take  in  the  frefh  Air,  and 
to  walk  up  and  down  the  Houfe  all  Night  till 
Break-of-day,  at  which  Time  all  the  Symptoms 
difappcared.  The  Caufe  of  all  thefe  Symptoms  is 
imputed,  by  the  experienced  Author,  to  the  mer- 
curial Steams  of"  the  Metals  ;  for  he  tells  us,  that 
Tin  contains  a  large  Quantity  of  volatile  Antimo- 
ny, which,  mixed  with  Nitre,  aiTumes  a  fulmina- 
ting Force.  This  fort  of  Afthma  he  ranks  among 
the  convulfive  Kind,  as  depending  upon  the  fpaf- 
modic  Contraction  of  the  Plexus  iMerv e us ,  which 
hinders  the  Expanfion  of  the  Lungs. 

We  frequently  meet  with  fuch  Inftances  in 
Cities  ;  and,  .  whenever  they  have  recourfc 
to  the  Aid  of  Phyfic,  they  ought  to  be  treated 
with  the  fame  Caution  with  the  ather  Workers  in 
Metal.  In  th<?  mean  Time  the  Breaft,  being  the 
principal  Seat  of  the  Difeafej  ought  to  be  chiefly  re- 
garded:,, and  firft  looked  after ;  for  their  Srft  Com- 
plaint is  of  a  Difficulty  of  Breathing.  Theyrauft 
he  cured  therefore  after  the  fame  Method  with 
thofe  who  are  ill  of  an  Afthma  Montanum%  taking 
care  to  avoid  every  Thing  that  dries  ;  in  the  Room 
of  which  Batter,  Milk,  Emulfions  of  Almonds 
and  Melonfeed,  Barley  Ptifanes,  and  the  like,  will 
be  of  good  Ufe. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  Difeafes  ofG  l  a  s  s-m  akers 
and  Glass-grinders. 

T  N  the  whole  Train  of  Tradefmen,   I  do  not 
■*  think  there  are  any  who  manage  their  Bufinefs 
more  wifely  than  thofe  concerned  in  the  Glafs- 
v/orks  ;  for  they  work  only  fix  Months  of  the 
Year,  that  is,  in  Winter  and  Spring,  and  the  reft 
of  the  Year  they  enjoy  themfel'vcs  ;  and,  when 
they  arrive  at  the  fortieth   Year  of  their  Age, 
they  feafonably  bid  adieu  to  their  Trade,  and  fpend 
the  reft  of  their  Time  either  in  injoying  the  eafy 
Fruits  of  their  former  Labours,  or  in  following 
fome  other  Work.    The  hard,   laborous  Work 
which  thefe  Men  do,  and  which  cannot  be  borne 
but  by  Men  of  a  robuft  Conftitution,  and  that  in 
the  Vigour  of  their  Age,  is  abfolutely  intolerable 
for  a  long  trad:  of  Time.    Indeed  I  take  the 
melted  Mafs,  which  floats  in  their  Furnaces,  to  be 
inoffenfive,   at  leaft  I  know  no  fenfible  Harm  it 
does  to  the  Workmen  ;  for  they  never  complain 
of  that,  neither  is  there  any  noifome  Smell  to  be 
perceived  in  the  Glafs-houfes.    The  Courfc  of  thie 
Work*does  not  allow  me  Time  to  enquire  parti- 
cularly into  the  Nature  of  that  Mafs  of  which 
the  Glafs  is  made,    or  into  the  mechanic  Con- 
trivance which  form  the  Glafies,  by  the  Interven- 
tion of  Wind  or  Blowing-.     It  is  fufficient  to  our 
prefent  Purpofe,  if  we  know  that  all  the  Injury, 
redounding  to  the  Workmen  from  this   fort  of 
Work,  is  intirely  owing  to  the  Violence  of  the 
Fire,  and  fometimes  the  Addition  df  fome  Mine- 
rals calculated  for  colouring  the  GJafles.  The 
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Workmen  are  obliged  to  ftand  conftantly  half- 
naked,  in  the  coldeft  Seafon  of  the  Year,  jult  by 
Furnaces,  heated  to  the  laft  Degree,  and  there  to 
blow  the  Gaffes  with  their  Eyes  conftantly  fixed 
upon  he  Fire  and  the  melted  Glafs  ;  fo  that  their 
Eyes  fuftain  the  firft  Shock,  and  accordingly  we 
find  they  often  bewail  their  Misfortune  in  voiding 
a  (harp  waterifli  Humour,  and  grow  (lender  and 
little,  their  watery  Nature  and  Subftance  being  ex- 
haufted  and  confumed  by  the  intenfe  Heat.  The 
fame  Heat  racks  them  with  a  perpetual  and  an  infa- 
tiable  Thirft,  fo  that  they  are  forced  to  drink  of- 
ten. But  they  drink  Wine  more  willingly  than  Wa- 
ter, for  whoever  drinks  Water  upon  a  great  Heat, 
from  what  Caufe  foever,  will  find  it  much  more 
hurtful  than  Wine,  as  appears  from  the  many  In- 
ftances  of  thofe  who  have  died  fuddenly  by  drink- 
ing cold  Water  upon  great  Heats. 

They  are  likewife  fubjecSl  to  the  Difeafes  of  the 
Breaft;  for,  having  nothing  on  but  their  Shirt, 
their  Breaft  is  always  expofed  to  the  Air,  and, 
when  their  Work  is  over,  they  are  obliged  to  go 
in  their  Shirts  from  the  Work-houfe  to  colder 
Places  :  So  that  Nature,  though  ftrong  and  ro- 
buft,  cannot  long  bear  fuch  violent  and  fudden 
Charges  ;  but  muft  needs  fink  under  Pie urifies, 
Afthma's  and  chronical  Coughs. 

But  far  greater  Misfortunes  attend  thofe  who 
make  the  coloured  Glaffes  for  Bracelets  and  ordi- 
nary Women's  Ornaments,  and  other  Ufes,  for 
they  cannot  colour  the  Chryftal  without  ufing 
Borax  calcined,  and  Antimony  with  fome  Gold  | 
.all  which  they  reduce  to  an  impalpable  Powder, 
and  mix  it  with  the  Glafs,  in  order  lo  make  a 
Pafte.  Now  while  this  is  a  doing,  though  they 
-cover  and  turn  away  their  Faces,  they  cannot  a- 
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void  receiving  the  noxious  Exhalations  at  the 
Mouth  ;  nay,  it  oftentimes  falls  out,  that  they 
fall  down  dead,  or  are  fuffocated,  or,  in  Progress 
of  Time,  are  afflicted  with  Ulcers  in  the  Mouth, 
Gullet,  and  Wind-pipe,  and  at  laft  die  confump- 
tive  with  Ulcers  in  their  Lungs,  as  is  manifeft 
from  the  Diffe&ion  of  their  Bodies. 

I  have  often  wondered  within  myfelfhow  the 
Mixture  of  the  Borax  and  the  Antimony  with  the 
glafly  Mais  mould  produce  fuch  pernicious  Effects  ; 
But  certainly  it  is  Matter  of  Fa£l  that  it  does  ; 
for  though  1  am  not  an  Eye-witnefs  of  it  (there 
being  no  coloured  Glafs  made  in  this  City)  I  have 
a  fatisfadtory  Account  of  the  Matter  from  the 
excellent  Jofepb  de  Grandis,  formerly  my  Auditor 
in  the  Univerfity  of  Modena,  and  at  prefent  a 
worthy  Profeflbr  of  Ph;  lie  and  Anatomy  at  Ve- 
nice^  where  there  are  noble  Glafs-houfes  in  the 
Ifland  which  goes  by  the  Name  of  Murano.  I 
hinted  above,  that  the  Mixtures  of  Things  often 
impofe  upon  the  bed  Phyficians,  efpecially  if  ex- 
pofed  to  the  Operation  of  the  Eire  ;  for,  though 
I Helmont  calls  Fire  the  Corrupter  and  Death  of  all 
Things,  it  is  the  Author  and  Parent  of  many 
Things  :  And  to  thisPurpofe  P/iny*)  very  agreea- 
bly to  the  Principles  of  Chemiftry,  obferves,  that, 
but  of  the  fame  Matter  one  Thing  is  produced 
by  the  firtt  Eire,  a  different  Thing  by  the  fecond, 
md  a  Thing  different  from  both  by  the  third. 

Thofe  who  make  Looking -glaffes,  efpecially  at 
renlce,  are  expofed  as  much  as  the  Gilders  to  the 
lOxious  Quality  of  Mercury,  in  covering  large 
'ieces  of  Chryftal  witn  Quick-filver,  to  make 
pe  Reflexion  brighter  on  the  other  fide.  It  is 
robable  this  Art  was  unknown  to  the  Antients, 
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there  being  no  mention  made  of  it  by  Pliny* ,  who 
in  his  Natural  Hi/iory  defcribes  the  feveral  W ays  of 
making  Looking-glafies.  Thefe  Workmen  there- 
fore become  fubjecl  to  Palfies,  Aftbmas,  and  the 
above-mentioned  Diforders.  Accordingly,  in  the 
Ifland  Murano  at  Venice,  where  the  large  Lock- 
ing-glaffes  are  made,  we  may  fee  thefe  Work- 
men beholding  their  own  miferable  Hue  in  the 
GlafTes  they  handle,  and  curfing  the  Trade  they 
chofe"  to  follow.  By  a  Letter  fent  from  Ve- 
nice to  the  Royal  Society  of  England,  and  pub- 
lifhed  in  the  Tranfa&ions  of  that  Societvf,  it  ap- 
pears, that  thofe  who  are  imployed  at  Venice  in  co- 
vering the  Looking-glaffes  with  Quick-iilver,  of- 
ten die  apoplectic. 

As  for  the  relief  which  Phyfic  affords,  I  fhall 
add  nothing  to  what  I  have  faid  before  \  the  fame 
Cure  being  proper  in  this  Cafe:  which  was  recom- 
mended above  for  fuch  as  ufe  Minerals  in  their 
Way  of  Bufmefs,  and  work  upon  Metal. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  Difeafes  of  P  a  i  n  t  e  r  s.  • 

T)  A  I N  T  E  R  S  are  alfo  ufually  fubjecl:  to  various 
Diforders,  fuch  as  the  Tremblings  of  the  Joints, 
a  Cachexy,  aBlacknefsof  the  Teeth,  a  difcolour- 
ed  Complexion,  Melancholy,  and  a  Lofs  of  Smel- 
ling; for  it  feldorn  happens  that  the  Painters,  who 
ufe  to  draw  the  Pictures  of  others  handfomer  and 
better  complexioned  than  the  Originals,  are  them- 
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felves  either  handfome  or  well-complexioned.  For 
my  Part,  I  have  always  obferved,  that  all  the  Pain- 
ters I  know,  either  in  this  or  other  Towns,  are  al- 
moft  always  fickly  ;  and,  if  we  confult  the  Hifto- 
ries  of  Painters,  wefha]J  find  they  were  not  long- 
Jived  ;  efpecially  if  we  confine  our  Vietv  to  fuch  as 
made  a  dittinguithing  Figure*    Hiflory  informs  us, 
that  Raphael  Urbin,  a  very  famous  Painter,  was 
fnatched  away  in  the  very  Flower  of  his  Age ; 
and  Baltbafar  CajYilioneus  condoled  his  untimely 
Death  in  a  very  pretty  Poem.    It  is  true,  the  Dif- 
eafes  of  this  Sort  of  Men  may  be  imputed  to  their 
fedentary  Life,  and  the  Melancholy  that  feeds  upon 
them,  while  they  retire  from  human  Society,  and 
bend  all  their  Thoughts  upon  the  Execution  of 
the  Defigns  they  have  formed  in  their  Fancies. 
But  the  principal  Caufe  of  their  Sicklinefs  is  the 
Matter  of  the  Colours,  which  is  always  among  their 
Hands  and  under  their  Nofe  ;  I  mean  the  red  Lead, 
Cinnabar,  Cerus,  Varnifh,  Oil  of  Walnuts,  and 
Oil  of  Linfeed,  with  which  they  temper  their  Co- 
lours, and  feveral  other  Paints  made  of  various 
Minerals.    Hence  it  is  that  their  Shops  have  fuch 
a  nafty  ftinking  Smell,  which  is  chiefly  owing  to 
the  Varnifh  and  the  aforefaid  Oils,  and  is  very  of- 
fenfiVe  to  the  Head  ;  and  perhaps  the  Lofsof  Smell, 
ufually  among  Painters,  flows  from  no  other  Caufe. 
Befides,  when  the  Painters  are  about  their  Work, 
they  have  nafty  daubed  Cloaths  uj^pn  them,  fo  that 
they  cannot  avoid  taking  in  at  the  Mouth  and  No- 
ilrils  the  offenfive  Exhalations ;  which,  by  invading 
the  Seat  of  the  animal  Spirits,  and  accompanying 
the  Spirits  to  the  Blood,  difturb  the  Oeconomy  of 
the  natural  Functions,  and  give  rife  to  the  above- 
mentioned  Diforders.    All  the  World  knows,  that 
Cinnabar  is  the  Off-fprins;  of  Mercury,  Cerufe  is 
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made  of  Lead,  V^erdigreafe  of  Copper,  and  the 
Ultramarine  Colour  of  Silver  ;  for  the  metallic 
Colours  are  much  more  durable  than  thofe  of  a  vege- 
table Extraction,  and  for  that  Reafon  the  Painters 
value  them  more  :  Therefore  it  is  plain,  that  almoft 
all  the  Ingredients  of  Colours  are.  taken  from  the 
mineral  Kingdom,  upon  which  account  they  muft 
do  harm,  and  by  Confequence  Painters  muft  be  lia- 
ble to  the  fame  Diftempers,  though  not  in  fo  vio- 
lent a  Degree,  with  the  Workmen  who  work  in 
Metal. 

Fernelius  *  gives  a  pretty  curious  Account  of  an 
Avjou  Painter,  who  was  feized  at  firft  with  a  Shak- 
ing and  Trembling  in  the  Fingers  and  Hands,  and 
afterwards  with    Convulfions   in  the  fame  Parts, 
which  likewife  affected  the  whole  Arm.  Some  time 
after  the  fame  Symptoms  appeared  in  his  Feet,  and 
at  lad  he  was  taken  with  fuch  a  violent  Pain  in  his 
Stomach  and  both  the  Hypochondria,  that  neither 
Glyfters,   Fomentations,  Baths,  nor  any  Sort  of 
Remedy  gave  him  eafe.    The  only  Relief  he  had  in 
the  Violence  of  the  Fits  was  to  have  three  or  four 
Men  leaning  with  all  their  Weight  upon  his  Belly, 
the  Compreffion  of  which  kflened  the  Torment. 
In  this  miferable  Condition  he  continued  for  three 
Years,  and  then  died  confumptive.    Our  Author 
fays,  the  rioted  Phyficians  were  i{  range!;/  divided  in 
their  Oprnions  of  the  true  and  genuine  Caufe  of 
fuch  a  difm.tl  Difordtr,  and  that  not  only  before, 
but  after  the  opening  the  Body,  tor  there  was  no-  I 
thing  preternatural  to  he  feen  about  the  Vifcera.  In 
reading  this  Hiftory,  I  could  not  but  admire  the  o-  \ 
pen  and  candid  ConfefHon  of  Fernelius,  who,  pur-  I 
fuant  to  theCuftom  of  truly  great  Men,  as  Celfusi 
obferves,  makes  this  free  Acknowledgment-:  OmnesX 
fiqtftdan  abetcntnus  a  fcopo^  fc- "iota  quod  aiunt  via  err  a-  I 
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iamus,  i.  e.  All  of  us  ml/look  the  Cafe,  and  were 
quite  out  of  the  Way.  He  adds  farther,  that  this 
Fainter,  having  ufed  not  only  to  whipe  his  Pencil 
with  his  Fingers,  but  imprudently  to  fuck  it  clean , 
it  is  likely  that  the- Cinnabar,  thrown  upon  the 
Fingers,  was  communicated  to  the  Brain,  and 
the  whole  nervous  Syftem,  by  the  meer  Continui- 
ty of  the  Parts  ;  and  that  received  at  the  Mouth* 
in  fucking  the  Pencil,  tainted  the  Stomach  and 
Inteftines  with  an  inexplicable  malignant  Quality, 
which  proved  the  occult  Caufe  of  the  immenfe 
Pain. 

The  fame  is  the  Caufe  of  their  difcoloured 
Complexions,  and  cacheclic  Habit  of  Body,  as 
well  as  of  the  melancholic  Fits  they  are  ufijauy 
fubjecl  to.  It  is  faid  of  Antonius  de  Allegrh^  com- 
monly called  Corrigienfis,  from  Correggio^  the 
Place  of  his  Nativity,  that  he  was  fo  melancholic 
and  even  ftupid,  that  he  had  no  Senfe  of  the  Va- 
lue and  Excellencies  either  of  himfelf  or  of  hi^ 
Pieces,  infomuch  that  he  returned  to  his  Admirers 
the  Rewards  they  fent  him,  as  if  they  had  been 
miftaken  in  giving  a  great  Price  for  thofe  Pictures 
which  are  now  above  any  Price  whatfoever. 

When  Painters  therefore  are  feized  either  with 
the  above-mentioned  Diforders,  or  with  other  com- 
mon Difeafes,  care  muft  be  taken,  that  the  com- 
mon Remedies  be  blended  with  thofe  particularly 
calculated  for  redreffing  the  Diforders  occalloned 
by  Minerals  ;  Of  which  above. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  Difeafes  of  fuch  as  work  upon 
Brimstone. 

A  S  Sulpur  anfvvcrs  the  Convenience  of  Life  in 
feveral  Inftances  ;  fo  itcaufes  no  flight  Difor- 
ders  in  thofe  who  boil  or  melt  it,  or  make  ufe  of 
it  in  their  Work.  Thofe  who  ufe  melted  or  kin- 
dled Brimftone  fall  into  Coughs,  Hoarfenefles, 
Shortnefs-of  Breath,  and  a  Running  in  the  Eyes, 
The  Analyfis  of  Sulphur  (hews  that  it  confifts  of 
double  Subftance,  one  pinguious  and  inflammable, 
and  the  other  acid  and  apt  to  extinguifti  Fire. 
Now,  when  the  Sulphur  is  melted  over  a  Fire, 
and  much  more  when  it  is  kindled,  this  volatile 
Acid  arifes  in  Fumes,  which,  being  received  at 
the  Mouth,  give  rife  to  the  above-mentioned  Dis- 
orders, and  particularly  to  the  Cough  and  Sorenefs 
of  the  Eyes;  for  the  foft  and  tender  Structure  of 
the  Lungs  and  Eyes  is  fignally  injured  by  the  pun- 
gent Acid.'  Hence  Martial* ',  in  reckoning  up 
jthe  Tradefmen  and  Workmen  at  Rome,  fuch  as 
Copperfmiths,  Money-coiners;  Bakers,  Jews, 
and  others,  who  difturbed  his  Reft  both  Night  and 
Day,  infomuch  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the 
Country,  brings  in  the  Brimftone- workers  upon 
the  fame  Head,  and  diftinguifhes  them  by  their 
blear'd  Eyes. 

Nec  Sulphurate  Lippus  Injlitor  mercis. 

The  Force  of  a  fulphureous  Steam  is  fufficiently 
known  to  the  Women,  who,  to  make  their 
CToaths  white,  fmoak  them  with  kindled  Brim- 
ftone \  befides,  they  frequently  fee  that  it  difcoloura 
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the  purple  Rofes,  and  makes  them  white;  as  the 
Poet  has  it. 

Tingit  fa9  affiatas  Sulphur  is  aura  Rcfas. 

In  Germany  they  ufe  to  feafon  their  Hogfheads 
with  the  Smoak  of  Brimftone,  to  make  the  Rhe- 
nifh  Wine  keep  many  Years  without  being  mufty, 
as  Helmont  informs  us  in  his  Treatife  de  Ajlhmatt 
tsf  Tujp.  The  Acid  of  the  Sulphur  therefore,  fo 
injurious  to  the  Breaft,  and  Afpera  Arteria^  is  the 
productive  Caufe  of  thefe  Diforders.  The  Story 
of  the  Adultrefs  is  well  known,  who,  upon  her 
Hufband's  Approach,  hid  her  Gallant  under  the 
Bed,  and  covered  him  with  a  Cloath  which 
Brimftone  upon  it;  but  was  forthwith  be- 
trayed, for  her  Gallant  was  fo  ftruck  with  the 
frefl)  Smell  of  the  Brimftone,  that  he  could  not 
forbear  freezing  and  coughing  aloud.  To  the 
fame  Purpofe  is  the  Story  of  the  Baker,  who, 
feeing  the  Fire  get  hold  of  his  Matches,  or 
fulphurated  Balls,  which  he  ufed  to  kindle  his 
Wood  with,  and  fearing  they  would  fet  fire  to  the 
Houfe,  run  to  put  it  out  with  his  Feet,  and  was 
thereupon  very  near  being  fuffccated  :  How- 
ever, he  was  afflicted  for  many  Days  with  a  vio- 
lent Cough  and  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  by  rcafon 
of  the  vehicular  Structure  of  his  Lunsrs,  being:  con- 
ftiicled  by  the  violent  Acid  of  the  Smoak  :  He 
feemed  to  receive  fome  final!  Benefit  from  the  ufe 
a{  the  Oil  of  fweet  Almonds  and  a  Milk-diet ;  but 
in  the  Space  of  a  Year  he  removed  to  the  other 
World.  EfmulUrf)  treatmg  of  the  Diforders  of 
Kxfpiration,  has  an  Obfervation  of  a  moft  cbfti- 
nate  Cough  and  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  proceed- 
ing from  the  Fumes  of  Nitre  and  Brimftone*  .  If 
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it  be  objected,  that  Brimftone  is  commonly  calfcd 
the  Balfam  of  the  Lungs,  I  anfwer,  that  it  merits 
that  Title  only  when  it  is  divefted  of  its  Acid, 
which  is  otherwife  very  plentiful.  Hence  both 
"Junchen^  in  his  Experimental  Chemiflry,  and  Et- 
muller*  in  his  Mineralogy,  informs  us,  that  Sulphur 
is  juftly  itiled,  the  Baliam  of  the  Lungs,  when  its 
ba.lfamic  Fat  is  feparated  from  the  acid,,  corrofive 
Part.  Now,  as  "Junchen  tells  us,  in  the  fame 
Place,  the  acid  Part  is  feparated  from  the  Sulphur, 
by  fubliming  the  Sulphur  with  Coral  and  Hartfhorn,. 
'which  imbibe  its  Acidity. 

But  how  a  great  many  Practitioners,  efpecially 
in.  this  Country,  come  to  prescribe  the  Spirit  of 
lujlphur  in  the  Difeafes  of  the  Breaft,  I  cannot  fee. 
They  read  in  Authors,  that  Sulphur  is  the  princi- 
pal Remedy  in  fuch  Cafes,  and  from  thence  fall 
mto  a  palpable  Miftake  \  as  if  the  acid  Part  of  the 
Sulphur  was  the  fame  with  the  whole  Concrete, 
and  the  Part  were  pofielTed  of  the  fame  Virtues 
with  the  Whole.  The  like  Miftake  is  obfervable 
in  their  Prefcriptions  of  the  long  and  continued 
Ufe  of  the  Spirit  of  Sulphur  in  Broth,  as  an  inter- 
nal fpecific  Remedy  for  the  Itch,  and  that  upon  the 
Plea,  that  Brimftone  is  the  chief  Remedy,  and  in- 
deed the  only  Bafis  of  the  Ointments  againft  the 
-Scab.  The  Workmen  therefore,  whofe  Difeafes 
are  our  prefent  Subject,  ought  to  take  care  to  avoid 
the  Smoak  of  the  Brimftone  ;  and,  to  appeafe  their 
Cough,  ought  to  make  familiar  Ufe  of  the  Syrup, 
of  Marfli-mallows,  theEmulfions  of  Melon-feeds, 
Barley  Ptifanes,  Oil  of  fwreet  Almonds,  and  a 
Milk-diet, 
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CHAP.  X. 

Of  the  Difeafes  of  Blacksmiths. 

"PyAILY  Experience  vouches,  that  Blackfmiths 
*^  are  likewife  blear-eyed  ;  which,  as  I  imagine, 
is  not  fo  much  owing  to  the  Violence  of  the  Fire 
upon  which  their  Eves  are  almoft  always  fixed,  as 
to  the  fulphurcous  Effluvia  which  exhale  from  the 
hot  Iron,  and  frrike  or  twitch  the  Membranes  of 
the  Eyes,  fo  as  to  caufe  an  Expreffion  of  L\mph 
from  their  Glandules,  with  a  Bleartdnefs,  and  of- 
ten an  Inflammation  or  Ophthalmia.  It  {rands  in 
the  Records  of  Time,  that  Demojlhenes's  Father 
was  a  Blackfmith  ;  and  him  "Juvenal  defcribes  as 
being  blear-eyed  ;  for,  fpeaking  of  Demojihenes^  he 
has  the  following  Vcrfes. 

j£>uem  PaUr  ardentis  Majfo  fuligim  Lippus 
Car  bone,  &  Forcipibus%  gladiofque  par  ante 
Jncude,  13  Luteo  Vulcano,  ad  Rhetor  a  mi  fit** 

Having  obferved,  that  no  other  Poet,  fo  far  as  I 
know,  gave  Fire  the  Epithet  of  Luteum  \  for  they 
generally  (tiled  it  mining,  rofv  and  clear,  I  thought 
at  firft  View,  that  thefe  Words  Luteo  Vulcano  might 
fignify  the  pale  or  yellow  Colour  which  the  fulphu- 
rous  Steams  of  melted  Metals  imprint  in  the  Smiths 
Faces,  as  I  have  feen  it  come  to  pafs  in  the  Cutt- 
ing of  Guns  :  But,  upon  fecond  Thoughts,  confi- 
dering  that  the  firft  Syllable  in  Luteo  is  here  fhort, 
it  cannot  fignify  a  yellow  Colour,  but  one  fome- 
what  muddy  and  clayey. 
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However,  there  being  a  great  Quantity  of  Sul- 
phur lodged  in  the  Subftan  e  of  the  Iron,  it  is  no 
Wonder,  that,  while  the  Iron  is  fining,  the  thin 
fulphureous  Particles  fly  out  both  from  the  Iron 
and  the  Fire,  and,  like  fharp  Stings,  affect  the 
Membranes  of  the  Eyes,  fb  as  to  caufe  fharp 
Rheums  and  Inflanftnations.  I  have  met  with 
many  Blackfmiths  who  complained  of  fuch  Difor- 
ders,  for  which  I  ufe  to  prefcribe  the  Application 
of  Milk  and  Barley-water,  and  fuch  like  tempe- 
ratingJThings ;  and  Bleeding,  if  the  Inflammation 
be  great.  Inwardly  they  may  ufe  Whey,  Emul- 
lions  of  the  cold  Seeds,  and  a  refrigerating  Diet, 
which  indeed  is  proper  for  all  Artificers  who  work 
by  Fire.  Beets  in  particular  are  commended,  on 
account  of  their  keeping  the  Body  foluble,  becaufe 
thefe  Workmen  ufe  to  be  very  coftive  :  And  ac- 
cordingly Martial  fays*,  Fair  or  um  prandia  Bet&* 


CHAP.  XL 

Of  the  Difeafes  of fuch  as  work  in  Lime 
and  Plaister  of  Paris. 

T  I M  E  and  Plaifter  are  likewife  offenfive  to 
thofe  who  burn,  handle,  or  fell  them.  Every 
one  knows,  that  Parget  is  ranked  among  Poifons ; 
for  it  luffocates  the  Perfoh  who  drinks  it  :  Accord- 
ingly we  learn  from  Pliny?  that  Z.  Proculeius^  Au- 
gu/iush  Favourite,  killed  himfelf  by  drinking  of 
Parget,  when  he  was  tortured  with  an  intolerable 
Pain  in  the  Stomach.    I  have  frequently  obferved_ 
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that  thofe,  who  hoil,  prepare,   grind,  fift,  or  fell 
it,  do  ufually  labour  under  a  Difficulty  of  Breath- 
ing ;  and  befides,    they  are  coftive,    their  Hypo- 
chondria are  hard  and  diftended,    their  Faces  are 
difcoloured,   fo  as  to  refemble  the  Subftances  in 
which  they  work.    This  I  have  particularly  ob- 
ferved  of  thofe  who  grind  the  boiled  Plaifter  in  a 
Handmiil  and  fift  it ;    and  thofe  who  form  the  fine 
Plaifter  into  various  Pieces,  efpecially  Images  and 
Statues  for  adorning  Churches,    great  Halls,  and 
Libraries.    That  the  cuftomary  Ufe  of  thefe  Effi- 
gies is  very  antient  appears  from  Juvenal*. 

Indocli  primum,  quanquam  plena  omnia  Gypfo 
Cbryftppi  invenias ; 

.  In  which  Lines  the  Poet  lafhes  the  rich  unlearned 
Crew,    who,    to  gain  a  Reputation  of  Learning 
among  fhe  Vulgar,  adorned  their  Libraries  with 
the  Effigies  of  the  Philofophers.     Though  fuch 
Workmen  have  a  Cover  for  their  Mouths,  they 
cannot  avoid  receiving  the  flying  Particles  of  the 
Parget  at  the  Mouth  and  Nofe  ;  upon  which  thefe 
Particles  enter  the  Paflages  of  Refpiration,  and, 
mixing  with  the  Lymph,   are  formed  into  hard, 
chalkey  Concretions,  or,  by  daubing  the  winding 
Paflages  of  the  Lungs,   intercept  the  Freedom  of 
Breathing. 

Here  I  fhall  take  the  Liberty  to  infift  a  little  on 
the  Nature  .of  Gyp/urn^  or  fine  Plaifter ;  for  the 
Authors  who  treat  of  Foffiles  feem  to  leave  the 
Nature  and  Constitution  of  Gypfum  loo  much  in 
1  the  dark.  Diofcoridcs  f  affirms,  that  it  has  an 
emplaftic  aftfingent  Virtue  ;  and  Galen  backs  the 
Aflertion  in  feveral  Places.    Pliny  aflerts,   that  it 
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is  near  allied  to  Lime.  An  obftrucling,  fuftocating. 
Quality  is  afcribed  to  it  by  the  Moderns,  particu- 
larly Ccefalpinus,  in  his  Book  de  Metallicis.  Ama- 
tus  Lufitanus  attributes  to  it  a  very  drying  Virtue, 
Thofe,  fays  he*,  woo  prepare  Gypfum  die  of  a  Dif- 
crder  in  the  Head ;  for  the  excejjive  Drinefs,  ccca- 
fioned  by  that  Subflance,  renders  their  Heads  weak^ 
fo  that  it  cannot  concocl  and  retain  what  it  ought  to 
concocl  and  retain ,  and  thereupon  the  Matter  falls  on 
the  inferior  Parts,  and  fo  produces  a  Pbthiftc.  This 
is  the  Opinion  of  Amatus  Lufitanus.. 

But  lam  convinced,  that  Gypfum  is  of  another 
Nature,   which  perhaps  has  not  been  yet  taken 
notice  of ;  I  mean,   that  it  has  an  expanding  and 
claftic  Virtue,  not  like  that  of  Lime,    but  directly 
contrary  to  it.    For  1  have  obferved  oftener  than 
tfnce,  that  the  Maforss  in  this  City,  which  abounds 
with  Porticos,   when  they  pull  down  the  antient 
liars  which  are  ready  to  fall,   the  Houfes  being 
i^pported  upon  great  Beams,   and  place  in  their 
Room  new  Marble  or  Stone- pillars,  they  make 
the  Body  of  the  Pillars  of  Stone  and  Lime  ;  but 
for  the  Space  of  about  two  Yards  towards  the  End,, 
where  the  Pillar  muft  be  joined  to  the  Houfe  fup- 
ported  by  the  Beams,   they  ufe  this  fine  Plaifter 
ifjftcad  of  Lime.    This  happening  frequently  in  \ 
ibis  City,   which  is  the  antienteft  on  this  Side  o£  . 
ihePfl,  I  took  occafion  to  alk  the  Workmen,  Why 
ihey  did  not  continue  to  ufe  Lime  in  perfecting 
their  Work,  as  well  as  in  the  Beginning,  and  why 
*hat  Piaifter  was  preferred  to  Lime  in  the  Clofe  of 
the  Work?  They  anfvvered,  That  a  Wall  built 
with  Lime  finks,    but  that  one  made  with  this 
Plaifter  rifes  upwards  ;   and  indeed  it  is  wonderful 
fee,  that,  ftve  or  fix  Days  after  the  Pillars  are 
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built,  the  great  Pofts  or  Beams,  which  fupporteri 
the  whole  Haufe,  are  taken  away  with  the  greateft 
Eafe  imaginable,  nay,  they  almoft  fall  down  of 
their  own  accord  ;  whereas,  had  the  Pillars  been 
built  with  Lime  all  through,  the  Props  could  not 
have  been  removed  without  great  Difficulty,  or 
indangering  the  Houfe  by  the  Concuflion. 

We  conclude  therefore  that  this  Plaifter  agrees 
with  Lime  in  its  coagulating  Quality,  fgr  both  of 
them,  when  tempered  and  diffblved  with  Water, 
are  known  to  unite  and  cement.  But,  befides 
that,  Gypfum  difcovers  agreatElafticity,  in  railing 
great  VV eights  upwards.  I  have  alio  obferved, 
that  it  prefles  downwards,  and  every  way  round 
it;  only  it  exerts  the  greateft  Strength  where  it 
meets  with  the  leaft  Refiftance ;  for,  it  is  ob- 
ferved,  that  if  we  raife  a  Wall  of  Brick  and  fine 
Plaifter  upon  a  Beam,  and  carry  up  that  Wall  to 
unite  with  another  old  Wall  above  it,  the  Beam 
though  ever  fo  ftrong  will  bend  downwards,  having 
nothing  but  Air  underneath  it  ;  and  this  Bend- 
ing proceeds  not  from  an  exceliive  Weight,  for 
fometimes  the  Weight  is  very  little,  but  from  the 
Elafticity  of  the  Plaifter.  Further,  Lime  injoys 
this  peculiar  Property,  that  it  is  always  moift  and 
never  decays,  whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that,  near 
the  Ground  and  at  the  Foundations  of  Houfes,  the 
W alls  are  almoft  as  firm  as  Iron  :  And  on  the  other 
hand  fine  Plaifter  decays  and  falls  off*  of  its  own 
accord,  near  the  Ground,  but  continues  as  folid  aa 
Lime,  when  it  is  ufed  in  the  higher  Part  of  the 
Wall,  notwithftanding  its  being  foaked  with  Rain, 
as  it  happens  in  Chimneys. 

To  return  to  the  Subject  firft  propofed,  it  is  no 
wonder  the  Particles  of  this  Plaifter,  conveyed 
through  the  Trachea  to  the  Receptacles  of  Breathr 
and  there  blended  with  the  Serum  which  ouzes 
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from  the  Glands,  mould  produce  fuch  pernxiotfc 
Effe&s,    by  prefiing  down  and  fqueezing  the  fiftu- 
]ar  Duels  by  their  expanfive  Virtue,    and  fo  hin- 
dering the  free  Ingrefs  of  the  Air.    Now,    for  re- 
dreffing  the  Injury  contracted  from  fine  Plaifter, 
the  Antients  prefcribed  various  Remedies,  though 
indeed  it  is  no  eafy  Matter  to  prefcribe  properly » 
Galen^    in  his  fecond  Book  de  Antedoth* ,  recom- 
mends a  Lye  made  of  the  AQies  of  the  Vine-twigs. 
Guainerius  +  prefcribes  the  Afhes  themfelves,  and 
Sennertus  commends  Mice-dung.     For  my  own 
Part,   I  have  given  in  fuch  Cafes,    not  without 
,  fome Relief,    Oil  of  fweet  Almonds  frefli  drawn, 
and  Emulfions  of  Melon-keds ;    but,  generally 
fpeaking,    I  found  that  fuch  as  continued  in  this 
Bufinefs  died  afthmatic  and  cacheclic.     I  would 
willingly  have  diflefled  the  Corps  of  fome  of  thefe 
Workmen  ;    but  neither  Importunity  nor  Bribe 
-    will  perfuade  our  common  People,  to  fufTer  the 
I'nfpe&ion  of  the  Bodies  of  -thofe  who  die  of  any 
uncommon  Difeafe  :  Nay,   when  they  are  impor- 
tuned to  itj  upon  the  Confederation  of  the  public 
Good,  they  fly  in  the  Face  of  the  Phyfician  for 
being  ignorant  of  the  Gaufe  of  the  Difeafe,  which 
he  has  the  Cunofity  to  inquire  into  after  Death. 

Lime  is  not  fo  noxious  to  thofe  who  handle  it  as 
fine  Philter.  New  Lime,  juft  taken  from  the 
Lime-kilns,  burns  and  exerts  a  fiery  Force  \  on 
which  Account  Paulus  Zaciba  jj  wanders,  that 
any  of  thefe  Kilns  are  fufrered  in  Cities,  the  Eva- 
poration which  proceeds  from  them  being  un- 
friendly to  the  Breaft.  Befides,  there  -  is  nothing 
which,  after  Burning,  retains  the  Seeds  of  Fire 
longer  than  a  Lime-ftone  j   for  if  you  keep  it  a 
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Year  in  a  dry  Place,  and  then  dilute  it  with  Wa- 
ter, it  fmokes  and  exerts  the  latent  Fire  in  fetting 
the  Water  a  boiling.  In  Progrefs  of  Time,  as  it 
moulders  and  grows  old,  it  lofes  a  great  Part  of 
its  igneous  Force,  and  confequently  is  then  lefs 
hurtful  to  the  Workmen  ;  though  it  always  re- 
tains a  corrofive  Acrimony  which  ftimuJates  the 
Throat  and  Eyes,  and  makes  the  Voice  rough, 
but  is  eafily  repulfed  and  fubdued  by  drinking  cold 
Water,  and  the  Emulfions  of  Melon-feeds  and  the 
cold  Seeds.  Lime  makes  the  Hands  of  Bricklayers- 
wrinkled,  and  fometimes  ulcerates  them,  but  frees 
them  of  the  Scab  ;  and  for  thatReafon  is  juftly  re- 
koned  a  good  Medicine  againfl:  that  Diforder,  be- 
ing qualified,  by  its  alcaline  Virtue,  to  fubdue  the 
Acid  of  the  Itch  :  And  with  regard  to  this,  Willis j 
in  his  Pharmaceuthe  Rationalh^  recommends  the 
Deco&ion  of  Lime  in  a  Diabetes^  for  though  that 
Decoction,  fays  our  Author,  may  feem  to  procure 
a  Difcharge  of  Urine  by  its  heating  and  attenuating 
Qualities,  yet  it  checks  an  immoderate  Flux  of  it, 
by  qualifying  and  breaking  the  acid  Salts  which  give 
rife  to  the  Fufion  of  the  Humours.  Upon  the 
fame  Account  it  is  mightily  cried  up  by  Dr.  Mor- 
ton, in  a  Confumption  of  the  Lungs. 

Some  are  of  Opinion,  that  Quick-lime  is  pof- 
fdled  of  two  Salts,  which  remain  quiet  after  Cal- 
cination ;  but  when  diflblved  by  Water,  and 
railed  to  a  mutual  Conflict,  occafion  the  Efferve- 
fcence  which  is  commonly  talked  e>f.  But  this 
Opinion  is  called  in  Queftion  by  'John  Bohon>  in 
his  Meditations  *  de  Aeris  Influxu,  it  being  plain 
from  Obfervation,  that  the  fixed  and  purer  Alcalis 
afiume  a  Heat  upon  the  Acceffion  of  a  watery 
Moifture,  without  the  Collifion  of  an  Acid.  St. 
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Auguftine  *  was  amazed  to  fee  Lime  boil  in  Water,, 
and  be  cold  in  Oil.  To  conclude,  we  cannot  but 
own  that  Quick-lime  is  pofTeffed  of  a  great  Quan- 
tity of  alcaline  Salt,  fince  the  Remedies  prepared 
from  it  are  of  univerfal  Ufe  againfl:  fordid  Ulcers, 
in  which  a  Luxuriancy  of  Acids  prevails.  To  cor- 
rect, therefore,  the  Diforders  which  this  fort  of 
Workmen  are  fometimes  fubjeft  to,  it  will  be  of 
life  to  exhibit  a  warm  Deco&ion  of  Mallows  and 
Violets,  frefh  Butter,  and  Milk  itfelf,  which  cor- 
rects the  Drniefe  and  Roughnefs  of  the  Throat 
very  effectually. 

Thus  far  I  have  given  an  Account  of  fuch  Work- 
men  as  are  thrown  into  various  Difeafes,  by  the 
Malignity  of  the  Minerals  and  Foffiles  which  they 
handle  and  ufe  in  the  Way  of  their  Bufinefs,  with 
compendious  Cures  calculated  for  fuch  Cafes.  For 
upon  thefe  Occafions  the  chief  Bufinefs  of  a  Phyfi- 
cian  is  to  reftore  the  Patients  to  Health,  with  all 
poflible  Expedition,  with  proper  and  generous  Re- 
medies, fince  often  we  hear  themiferable  Wretches 
begging  the  Phyfician  either  to  kill  them  or  cure 
them  directly.  This,  therefore,  is  the  chief  Cau- 
tion to  be  obferved  in  the  Cure  of  fuch  Work- 
men, that  it  muft  he  fhort  and  expeditious,  other- 
wife  the  tedious  Weight  of  the  Difeafe,  joined  to 
the  Grief  of  their  Mind,  produced  by  the  neceffi- 
tous  Circumftances  of  their  Families,  will  throw 
them  into  mortal  Confumptions.  To  this  purpofe 
is  that  golden  Saying  of  the  Divine  Plato ,f  which,. 
I  prefurne,  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  Reader. 
When  a  Tradcfman^  fays  he,  is  taken  itl\  he  muft 
be  cured  by  Vomitings  or  Purging^    or  Cau/iics,  or 
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Incifion  \  for  if  a  Phyjician  tells  him  of  a  long  pro- 
tracted Regimen?  and  Bol/Iering  up  his  Head,  and 
the  like,  he  prefently  replies.  That  he  has  not  Leifure 
to  he  fick,  and  that  it  will  be  of  no  ufe  to  him  to  lead 
an  idle,  lazy  Life,  and  r.eglecl  his  Bufmefs.  Upon 
this  he  takes  leave  of  the  Phyjician,  and  returns  to  his 
ufual  Way  of  Living  ;  and  thus,  if  he  recovers,  he 
does  his  Bujinefs,  or,  if  Nature  gives  Way  to  the  Dif- 
eafe,  is  fet  free  by  Death. 

This  I  have  frequently  feen  in  the  Way  of  Prac- 
tice, that,  if  Tradefmen  do  not  recover  fpeedily, 
they  will  return  to  their  Shops  with  the  Sicknefs 
upon  them,    and  often  elude  the  prolix  Cures  of 
Phyficians.    Though  thefe  prolix  Methods  will  not 
do  with  Tradefmen,   yet  they  will  fuit  a  rich  Man 
well  enough  ;   for  thefe  have  a  great  deal  of  Time 
upon  their  Hands  to  be  fick  in,  and  fometimes  the 
Oftcntation  of  Riches  moves  them  to  counterfeit  a 
Fit  of  Sicknefs,   as  Martial  obferved  :   And  there 
are  always  Phyficians  enough  ready  to  tend  them 
for  a  very  fmall  Fee.    A  rich  Man,  fays  Plato,  is 
not  confined  or  tied  to  a  certain  Work  that  he  cannot 
be  taken  from,  without  putting  a  Period  to  his  Life. 
Befides,  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  Profeflbrs  who 
make  a  tedious  Cure  of  fuch  Difeafes  as  are  other- 
I  wife  of  fhort  Duration,  and  would  terminate  in  a 
Cure  of  themfelves :    They  muft  keep  to  their  old 
Method,  in  beginning  with  Lenitives,   then  come 
the  Alteratives,  particularly  the  Syrups,  the  Omif- 
fion  of  which  would  be  absolutely  criminal  in  their 
Way  :    All  thefe  muft  be  followed  by  cathartic 
Medicines,  repeated  Venefe&ion,  and  a  thoufand 
other  tedious  Articles.    In  fine,  they  muft  always 
be  at  work,  and  fuffer  no  Day  to  pafs  without  a 
frefh  Recipe.     So  that,   with  a  fmall  Alteration, 
we  may  apply  to  them  the  following  Lines  of 
Moracu 
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S$uem  fernel  arriputtj  tenet \  occiditque  medendof 
Non  mijfara  cut  em  ^  nift  plena  cruoris  hirudo. 

But,  to  return  from  thefe  Digreflions,  the  Cure 
of  fuch  Workmen,  as  handle  metallic  and  fcflile 
Things  in  the  Way  of  their  Bufinefs,  will  be  hap- 
pily (hortened,  if  we  take  the  principal  Remedies 
from  the  mineral  Kingdom,  not  forgetting  Emol- 
lients from  the  vegetable  Clafs,  and  the  common 
Antidotes  \  fuch  as  Venice  Treacle,  Mithridate, 
and  thofe  which  are  faid  to  check  the  Malignity 
of  Poifons  by  a  fpecific  Force  :  Purgatives  and  Vck 
mits  muftlikewife  be  given>  and  that  in  a  double 
Dofe,  or  rather  larger,  by  reafon  of  the  Obftinacy 
and  undaunted  Nature  of  metallic  Bodies.  It  will 
be  of  farther  Ufe  to  confult  the  Authors  who  have 
wrrit  of  Poifons,  particularly  Guainerius^  Cardanus, 
Ardninus^  Baccius^  Paraus,  Sennertus^  Prevotiiu?^ 
Etmullerus^  and  others ;  for  they  propofe  a  long 
Lift  of  Remedies  for  each  peculiar  Poifon.  By 
Way  of  Prelervation  an  Emollient  and  a  Milk-diet 
are  much  recommended.  In  thefe  Difeafes  you 
muft  be  very  cautious  of  injoining  Phlebotomy,  for 
that  is  feldom  of  Ufe.  unlefs  there  be  an  Inflam- 
mation in  the  Cafe ;  and  care  muft  be  taken  to  ob- . 
ferve  the  Cautions  laid  down  above,  in  order  to 
guard  the  Mouth  as  much  as  poffible  from  receiving 
the  offenfive  Particles. 
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C  H  A  P,  XIII. 

Of  the  Difeafes  of  Apothecaries, 

TJ  AVING  difpatched  the  firft  Part  of  our 
AA  Tafk,  let  us  now  pay  a  Vifit  to  other  Shops, 
and  firft  of  all  to  thofe  of  the  Jpohncarits ;  where 
Health  is  faiJ  to  reiide  as  in  her  proper  Manfion- 
houfe,  though  fometimes  (he  is  perhaps  greatly  in- 
jured there.     For  if  we  afk  thofe  wr.o  work  in 
fuch  Shops,  whether  they  ever  receive  any  Injury 
n  preparing  Remedies  for  the  Health  of  others  ? 
they  often  complain  of  terrible  Diforders ;    as  in 
:hc  Preparation  of  Laudanum  Opiatum,  in  beating 
Cantharides  for  bliftering  Plaifters,    and  feveral 
)ther  poifonous  Subftances,   from  which  fubtile 
\toms  exhale  in  the  Beating,  and  fly  to  the  Blood 
nd  Spirits  through  the  open  PalTages  of  the  Body. 
Iplum  caufes  a  Stupidity  and  Lethargy,   to  avoid 
vhich  Etmidler  *  advifes  the  Operator  to  take  Vi- 
egar  while  he  is  imployed  in  preparing  Laudanutn 
tpiatum,  there  being  nothing  which  more  power- 
illy  corrects  and  breaks  the  narcotic  Sulphur  of 
>e  Opium.    In  like  manner  it  is  well  known,  that 
le  pounding  and  handling  Cantharides  has  raifed  a 
leat  of  Urine.    I  know  an  Apothecary  in  this  Ci- 
S  who,   after  carrying  in  his  Hand  the  Root  of 
nwz,   and  thereupon  handling  his  Privities,  was 
ized  with  fo  great  an  Inflammation  of  the  Geni- 
ls,  that  it  was  followed  by  a  Gangrene  and  a  co- 
ous  Flux  of  Blood,  to  the  manifeft  Danger  of  his 
,  ifc.     My  Lord  Verulam  %  informs  us,   that  the 

Bruifing 
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Bruifing  of  Coloquintida  has  fometimes  thrown  the 
Operators  into  Gripings  and  obfHnate  Loofenefles*. 
All  the  World  knows,  that  the  Cantharides  are  of  a 
very  volatile  Subftance,  and  highly  injurious  to  the 
Bladder  and  the  Kidneys.  When  the  intire  Fly  is 
narrowly  viewed  with  a  Microfcope,  it  appears  all 
over  armed  with  very  (harp  Points  or  Spicula  ;  up- 
on which  Subject  confult  Glaus  Boricbius^  in  Bo- 
nstus  his  Medicim  Septctttrionalis*  ^  where  he  fays, 
he  obferved  the  Spicula  leffer  in  the  Wings  and 
Feet  than  in  the  Head,  and.  takes  that  for  a  Solu- 
tion of  the  Queftion,  Whether  the  Cantharides 
(hould  be  ufed  entire  according  to  Gahn,  or  with- 
out the  Head,  Wings  and  Feet,  which  Hippocra- 
tes or -ders  to  be  cut  off?  Of  the  firft  Opinion  is 
Et?nuller  f,  who  calls  this  a  Diihute  de  Lana  Capri- 
7ia>  upon  the  PJea  that  a]l  the  Parts  of  the  Cantha- 
rides have  an  ulcerating  Virtue.  The  Apotheca- 
ries therefore  ought  carefully  to  avoid  the  takings 
in  the  Duffc  which  flies  about  in  beating  Cantharides,. 
either  by  fortifying  themfclves  beforehand,  or  in 
the  very  Time  they  are  imployed  about  them. 
For  this  End  they  may  drink  copioufly  of  Emulfions 
of  Melon-feeds;  and,  to  mitigate  the  Heat  of  U- 
rine,  Whey,  and  Milk  itfelf  will  be  very  ufeful. 

Some  Apothecaries  are  much  difordered,  in  the 
Preparation  of  Things  which  have  a  noifome  Smell, 
as  that  of  the  Ointment  of  Marfh-mallows,  which- 
turns  the  Stomachs  of  fome  Operators,  and  fets 
them  a  vomiting.  Nay,  fome  are  likewife  affect- 
ed with  fweet  Smells ;  for  the  Influence  of  Smells 
is  truly  wonderful,  and  they  produce  furprifmg 
Effects,  according  to  the  Idiofyncrafy  of  Perfons. 
I  am  informed  that  in  the  Spring,  when  they  make 
Infufions  of  Rofes  for  their  golden  Syrups,  and  the 
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whole  Shop  fmells  like  a  Bed  of  Rofes,  fome  Ope- 
rators are  feized  with  the  Head-ach,  and  others  with, 
a  Loofenefs. 

Thofe  therefore,  who  have  fuch  a  quick  and- 
fender  Senfe  of  Smelling,  ought  to  avoid  fuch 
Smells  as  much  as  they  can,  and  ftcp  out  of  the 
Shop  every  now  and  Lhen  to  take  the  Air,  or  fre- 
quently fmell  to  fuch  odorous  Things  as  they  like 
heft,  and  ufe  to  refrefh  them  moft.  Concerning  * 
the  offenfive  Smell  of  Rofes,  fee  Sennertus  *  and 
Otto  T a  cheilitis  in  his  Hippocrates  Chemicus%.  Levi- 
nius  Lemmius  informs  us||,  that  the  Inhabitants  of 
Arabia  are  fo  over- whelmed  with  the  exceflive 
Svveetnefs  of  their  Smells,  that  their  only  Refuge  is 
fmelling  to  ftinking  Things,  as  if  they  were  a  Per- 
fume. Gafparus  a  Rejes  +  has  a  pleafant  Story,  of 
orte  Pifcator  at  the  Court  of  Portugal,  who  was. 
ftiffocated  by  the  exceflive  Fragrancy  of  Smells, 
and  lay  for  dead  5  but  was  brought  to  life  by  Tho- 
mas a  Vega ,  who  ordered  him  to  be  carried  to  the 
Sea-fide,  and  to  he  rolled  in  the  Sea-weed  and. 
Mud,  by  which  Means,  like  a  Sow  wallowing  in 
Mire,  -  he  was  mightily  refrefhed.  Bacon  fays§y 
that,  upon  the  opening  of  the  Heaps  of  Spices 
which  have  lain  long  covered,  the  By-ftanders,  who 
approach  firft  to  take  them  out  or  handle  them,, 
are  in  Danger  of  Fevers  and  Inflammations. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  the  Difeafes  of  the  Cleansers  of 
Jakes. 

]  AM  here  in  fome  doubt,  whether  the  Phyfici 
x  ans,  who  value  themfeives  upon  a  neat  and 
clean  Appearance,  will  not  take  it  ill,  that  I  car- 
ry them  from  the  Apothecaries  Shops,  which  fmell 
for  the  molt  part  of  Perfumes,  and  where  they 
deal  as  in  their  own  Province,  to  take  a  View  o 
the  Houfes  of  Office  :  But,  confidering  they  do 
not  think  it  beneath  them  daily  to^  infpect  the  Ex- 
crements of  the  Bladder  and  the  Belly ^  in  Queft 
of  the  Difordersof  the  Body,  they  ought  like  wife 
to  allow  of  the  Infpeclion  of  thefe  Places,  where 
fuch  Excrements  are  laid  ;  and  fo  give  us  leave 
to  take  a  View  of  the  Difeafes  of  thofe  who  are 
knployed  to  cleanfe  them,  purfuant  to  that  Saying 
of  Hippocrates* ,  Medico  necejfumeft  in  grata  intuer 
£ff  immania  traclare. 

Befides,  it  is  not  at  all  beneath  or  unbecoming  a 
Philofcpher,  to  defcend,  from  the  Contemplation 
of  fublime  Objects ,   fometimes    to  view  mean 
Things,  and  to  follow  the  Examples  of  Mechanics 
Thus   Plato >  in  his  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  oj 
Beauty )  elegantly  reprefents  his  admired  Socrates 
(when  Hyppias  defpifed  him  for  introducing,  in  f< 
noble  a  Refearch,  a  Man  enquiring,  Whether  i 
was  more  proper  to  put  a  golden  or  an  earther 
Ladle  into  a  fair  and  beautiful  Pot,  placed  ovej 
the  Fire  full  of  good  Pulfe  ?  Arid  faid,  that  h 
difdained  difputing  with  the  Man  who  could  afl 
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fuch  a  Queftion)  as  making  the  following  Reply, 
«  You  have  fpoken  well  and  warily,  my  Friend^ 
tc  fince  it  is  expedient  that  you,  who  are  dreffed 
M  in  fuch  a  fplendid  Manner,  and  excel  all  the 
"  Greeks  in  Wifdom,  mould  converfe  with  fuch 
"  a  Man  ;  but  furely  there  is  nothing  in  my  Ccn- 
dition  which  can  hinder  me  from  that  Piece  of 
"  Liberty.''  Since  therefore,  in  our  prefent  Age^ 
Medicine  is  reduced  to  the  Principles  of  Mecha- 
nifm,  I  mail  not  be  afhamed  of  an  Acquaintance 
with  the  States  and  Conditions  of  the  meaneft 
Tradefmen,  having  nothing  more  at  heart  than  the 
Difcovery  of  Truth. 

The  Accident,  from  which  I  took  occafion  to 
write  this  Treatife  of  the  Difeafes  of  Tradefmen 
is  as  follows.    In  this  City,  which  is  very  populous 
for  its  Bignefs,  and  is  built  both  clofe  and  high,  it 
is  ufual  to  have  their  Houfes  of  Office  cleanfed 
every  third  Year  ;  and,  while  the  Men  employed 
in  this  Work  were  cleanfing  that  at  my  Houfe,  I 
took  notice  of  one  of  them,  who  worked  with  a 
?reat  deal  of  Anxiety  and  Eagernefs,  and,  being 
moved  with  Companion,  afked  the  poor  Fellow, 
Why  he  did  not  work  more  calmly  and  avoid  o- 
yer-tiring  himfelf  with  too  much  Straining  ?  Upon 
his  the  poor  Wretch  lifted  up  his  Eyes  from  the 
lifmal  Vault,  and  replied,  That  none  but  thofe 
vho  have  tried  it  could  imagine  the  Trouble  of 
taying  above  four  Hours  in  that  Place,  it  being  e- 
(ually  troublefome  as  to  be  ftruck  blind.  After 
le  came  out  of  the  Place,  If  took  a  narrow  View 
>f  his  Eyes,  and  found  them  very  red  and  dim  ; 
ipon  wnich  I  afked  him,  I  they  had  any  ufual  Re- 
nedy  for  that  Diforder  ?  He  replied,  their  only 
Way  was  to  run  immediately  Home,  and  confine 
hemfelvcs  for  a  Day  to  a  dark  Room,  and  wafli 
heir  Eyes  now  and  then  with  warm  Water  ;  by 

which 
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which  Means  they  ufed  to  find  their  Pain  fomewhat 
affuaged.  Then  I  afked  him,  if  he  felt  any  Heat 
in  his  Throat,  and  Difficulty  of  Refpiration,  or 
Head-ach?  And  whether  the  Smell  affected  their 
Nofe>  or  occasioned  a  Squeami(hnefs  ?  He  anfwer- 
ed,  That  he  felt  none  of  thofe  Inconveniencies  ; 
that  the  only  Parts  which  fuffered  were  the  Eyes, 
and  that  if  he  continued  longer  at  the  fame  Work, 
without  Interruption,  he  fhould  be  blind  in  a  fhort 
Time,  as  it  had  happened  toothers.  Immediate- 
ly after  he  clapt  his  Hands  over  his  Eyes,  and  run 
Home. 

After  this  I  took  notice  of  feveral  Bes^ars  in 
the  City,  who,  having    been  imployed  in  that 
Work,  were  either  very  weak-fighted,  or  abso- 
lutely blind.    Now  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  ten- 
der Structure  of  the  Eyes  is  offended  by  fuch  aft 
ugly  Exhalation.    Ballonius  *  relates  the  Cafe  of  a 
poor  mean  Workman  at  Paris  who  had  fore  and  , 
weak  Eyes,  the  Caufe  of  which  he  imputes  to  his 
Trade,  for  he  ufed  to  cleanfe  the  Streets  from 
Dirt.    But  I  ever  was,  and  ftill  amataLofs  to 
form  a  folid  Reafon,  why  the  Eyes  are  the  only 
Parts  that  fuffer  in  fuch  Cafes,  and  how  the  foft  ! 
Texture  of  the  Lungs  efcapes,   as  well  as  the  [ 
Brain,  which  one  would  think  might  eafily  be  af- 
fected by  the  Steams  reaching  to  the  Noftrils. 

I  am  of  the  Opinion,  that  the  Steam  arifing 
from  fuch  Places,  when  ft ir red,  is  a  volatile  Acid  ; 
of  which  we  may  gather  a  probable  Proof  from  this, 
That  the  Brafs  and  Silver  Pieces  of  Money  be- 
come black  in  the  Pockets  of  thefe  Workmen, ! 
that  Brafs  VefTels,  placed  in  Kitchens  near  the, 
Houfe  of  Office,   are  ufually  ftained,  and  that; 
Pictures  contrail  a  Blacknefs  when  reached  by  fuch 
Exhalations.    But  at  the  fame  Time  one  would! 

think 
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think  fuch  Effluvia  would  offend  the  Lungs,  there 
being  nothing  more  injurious  than  an  Acid  of 
what  Nature  foever  to  the  Lungs,  as  v/ell  as 
to  the  Mais  of  Blood,  which  is  naturally  pofTefTed 
of  a  fort  of  Sweetnefs,  which  is  obvious  even  to 
the  Senfes  themfelves :  And  yet  only  the  Eyes  are 
affe&ed  by  fuch  Effluvia.  I  doubt  if  the  Curious 
will  be  fatisfied  with  this  Solution  of  the  Matter  : 
That,  as  fome  Poifons  bear  a  peculiar  Antipathy  to 
certain  Parts  of  the  Body,  Cantharides  to  the  Blad- 
der, and  the  Cramp-fifh  to  the  Nerves,  fo  thefe 
Steams,arifing  from  human  Ordure, after  three  Years 
lying,  aflumea  particular  Nature  which  injures  the 
Eves  onlv,  and  is  inoftenfive  to  the  other  Parts, 
For  my  own  Part,  I  cannot  reft  fatisfied  in  this  So- 
lution, and  therefore  do  not  offer  it  as  an  Argu- 
ment of  due  Weight  and  Solidity. 

There  is  nothing  indeed  which  Phyficians  boaft 
more  of  than  this  particular  Enmity,  which  cer- 
tain external  Things- bear  to  certain  Parts  of  our 
Body  ;  and,  by  having  recourfe  to  this,  they 
folve  the  moft  intricate  Queftions  :  But  at  this 
rate  they  only  explain  Obfcurum  per  Obfcurius.  O- 
laus  Borichius,  in  Benetus  *,  denies,  that  the 
Cantharides  are  more  offenfive  to  the  Bladder, 
than  to  the  other  Parts,  by  their  own  fpecific  Vir- 
tue ;  notwithftanding  that  they  difplay  their  ulce- 
rating and  pungent  Force  upon  the  Bladder,  both 
when  taken  in  at  the  Mouth,  and  when  outward- 
ly applied  in  buffering  Plaifters  ;  The  Account  he 
gives  of  the  Matter  is  this.  The  volatile  Salts  of 
the  Cantharides  being  blended  with  the  Serum  of 
the  Blood,  and  fo  conveyed  with  the  Urine  to  fhe 
Bladder,  which  is  not  guarded  with  any  mucous 
Matter,  do  readily  gall  and  excoriate  it,  without 
Jproducing  the  fame  Effedt  in  the  other  Parts, 

where 
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where  the  Serum  alone  is  not  their  Vehicle,  but  al- 
io Phlegm,  the  Blood,  and  Pituka,  which  Mixture 
palls  their  Force.  In  purfuance  of  this  Notion  it 
may  be  more  reafonable  to  offer,  that  the  Steams 
of  Jakes  do,  with  their  thinneft  and  lharpeft  Parti- 
cles, gall  the  Eyes,  thefe  being  the  moft  obvious 
Parts,  and  poiTefTed  of  the  moft  exquifite  Senfe  -3  and 
thus,  forcing  out  the  lachrymal  Juice,  join  with 
it  fo  as  to  form  a  new  Subftance,  which  is  noxious 
only  to  the  Eyes,  and  not  to  the  other  Parts,  which 
do  not  afford  the  like  Juice.  Olaus  Borichius  * 
relates  the  Cafe  of  a  Vintner,  whoufed  to  tremble 
and  fall  into  a  cold  Sweat  merely  upon  feeing 
Vinegar  ;  upon  which  he  afks,  Whether  the  acid 
Vapours  are  injurousto  his  Eyes  and  his  Noftrils? 

Whatever  be  the  Caufe  and  Manner  of  thefe 
Steams,  by  which  they  affedt  the  Eyes  more  than 
the  other  Parts,  it  is  certain,  that  the  Eyes  are, 
by  their  natural  Conftitution,  equally  ready  both 
for  Sufception  and  Em;jTion.  That  Blearednefs  is 
infectious,  and  that  a  found  Eye  receives  the  mor- 
bific Effluvia  from  the  bleared  Eyes  of  another  is 
plainly  made  out  by  Experience,  and  affirmed  u- 
nanimoufly  by  the  leading  Men  of  our  Profeflion  f .  i 
We  all  know  that  Saying  ®f  Ovid's. 

Dum  fpeclant  ocidi  lxfos%  laduntur  £sf  ipfi. 

In  like  manner  that  Bewitching,  which  is  faid  I 
to  be  performed  by  a  Caftof  the  Eye,  feems  to  be  J 
brought  about  by  a  bright  Emanation  from  the 
Eyes  of  the  Inchanter,  which  infinuates  itfelf  intoi 
the  Eyes  of  another,  as  being  fomewhat  allied  to 
It,  and  thus  infedls  them.    Hence  Plautus  fays,   . ; 

Exeundum  hercle  tibi  forasj 
Cenfpeclatrix  cum  oculis  emijfivis. 

*  Aa.Haffn.  Vol.  4.Ob.  44. 
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I  know  a  young  Lady  of  noble  Birth,  who  was 
brought  almoft  to  a  Confumption,  without  Relief 
from  any  Remedies,  till  upon  my  Requtft  {he  was 
fnatched  from  the  Bofom  of  an  old  Grand-mother 
who  loved  her  intirely,  and  bred  her  up  with  other 
young  Girls.  The  old  Woman  cried  out  againft 
me,  for  poflefling  theGrand-child,  fhe  loved  fo  dear- 
ly, with  the  Notion  of  her  being  a  Witch,  and 
would  not  by  any  means  be  perfuaded,  that  it  is 
the  peculiar  Fault  of  old  Age  to  fend  forth  certain 
Emanations  from  the  Eyes,  which  are  not  whole- 
fome  for  thofe  of  tender  Years  5  and  that,  as  it  is 
the  Province  of  the  Eyes  to  breathe  forth  fome- 
times  Love,  and  fometimes  Hatred,  fo  Love  is 
more  peculiarly  the  Province  of  youthful  Years, 
than  of  thofe  of  old  Perfons,  who  have  commonly 
a  four  and  rugged  Look. 

This  is  not  a  Place  for  enquiring  further  into 
the  Nature  of  the  Eyes;  fo  I  (hall  only  flay  to 
quote  a  noble  Paflage  out  of  Plato*.  He  brings 
in  Socrates  unfolding  the  Meaning  of  that  famous 
Infcription  in  tr^e  Entry  of  the  Delphic  Temple  ; 
Nofce  teipfum.  "  Have  you  not  obferved,  lavs 
"  Socrates  to  Alcibiades^  that  the  Face  of  a  Man 
m  looking  upon  the  Eye  of  another,  is  in  the  molt 
M  prominent  Part,  or  the  Pupil,  of  that  others 
|«  Eye,  exhibited  as  in  a  Glafs  ?  Thus  the  Eye  at 
"  laft  gets  a  View  of  itfelf,  when  it  on  all  Hands 
■*  looks  on  another  Eye,  but  is  particularly  care- 
<4  ful  toobferve  that  which  is  beft  in  the  Eye,  and 
"  that  by  which  itfelf  fees  :  An  Eye  therefore,  in 
M  order  to  perceive  its  own  i/i£hire,  muft  look 
"  upon  another  Eye." 

To  return  to  our  Subject  :  The  Cleanfers  of 
Jakes  being  of  ncceflary  Ufe  to  ail  Cities,  it  is  but 
reafonable,  that  the  Art  of  Phyfic  mould  provide 

F  fame 
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fome  Relief  for  them  ;  efpecially  confidering,  that 
the  Civil  Law  *  was  fo  favourable  to  them,  as  to 
prohibit  the  offering  the  leaft  Injury  to  them,  even 
though  they  fhould  cafually  penetrate  into  another 
Man's  Houfe.  I  have  advifed  them  to  put  transpa- 
rent Bladders  over  their  Faces,  as  thcfe  do  who  po- 
lifh  red  Lead  ;  or  to  fpend  lefsTimeat  once  in 
cleanfing  the  Jakes ;  or,  if  their  Eyes  are  weak, 
to  leave  off  that  Bufinefs,  and  apply  themfelves  to 
;fome  other  Trade,  for  fear  of  being  obliged,  for 
the  fake  of  fordid  Lucre,  to  lofe  their  Eyes,  and 
fo  beg  their  Bread.  Experience  itfelf  has  taught 
them,  and  indeed  it  is  agreeable  to  Reafon,  that, 
keeping  within  a  dark  Room  is  very  proper,  as  well 
as  warning  the  Eyes  with  warm  Water,  which 
mitigates  the  Heat  of  the  Eyes,  and  leflens  the 
Pain,  which,  like  a  Thorn  pufhed  in,  occafions  the 
Contraction  of  the  nervous  Parts,  and  confequent- 
]y  an  Inflammation.  If  the  Eyes  are  very  red, 
and  there  is  Ground  to  apprehend  a  true  Inflam- 
mation, I  order  Bleeding,  and  asfoon  as  the  Heat 
of  the  Eyes  is  a  little  abated,  Iadvifethem  to  wafii 
them  with  Mufcadine-wine,  which  in  this  Cafe 
js  an  excellent  Remedy.  For  it  invites,  in  a 
manner,  the  animal  Spirits  to  come  from  the 
Brain  and  the  optic  Nerve  to  return  to  the  Eyes, 
from  whence  they  had  been  driven  by  the  fordid 
and  penetrating  Damps. 

In  antient  Times  this  mean  Service  of  Clean- 
fing Jakes  was  put  into  the  Lift  of  Puniflbments, 
as  I  intimated  above  in  fpeaking  of  the  Damnati  ad 
Metalla.  Accordingly  in  Pliny  f  we  find  the  Em- 
peror Trajan  directing  him,  by  .Letters,  actually  to 
Inflict  the  adjudged  Punifhment  upon  fuch  as  were 
condemned,  and  were  not  releafed  in  the  Space  of 
ted  Years  after;  but  to  imploy  the  old  Men,  who 

had 
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had  been  condemned  ten  Years  before,  In  fuch 
Services  as  are  not  much  (hort  of  the  Punifhment. 
For  fuch  Damnati  ufed  to  be  appointed  to  cleanfe 
Baths  and  Houfes  of  Office.  Perhaps  fome  will 
refledl  upon  me,  for  fpending  fo  much  Time  upon 
fuch  Places  of  Nuifance  j  but  there  is  nothing, 
how  nafty  foever,  which  is  beneath  the  Regard  of 
an  Inquirer  into  natural  Things,  and  farleisof  a 
Phyfician-  Do  but  read  in  CaJJiodorus  f  the  Epi- 
ftle  of  King  Theodoric  to  the  Infpedtor  of  the 
Roman  Jakes,  in  which  that  great  Prince  cries  up 
the  fplendid  Jakes  of  the  City  of  Rome^  which 
proved  fuch  an  Objed  of  Admiration  to  all  who 
Um  them,  that  they  feemed  to  furpafs  thegreateft 
Wonders  of  other  Cities. 


CHAP.  XV. 

Of  the  Difeafes  of  Fuller  s, 

THERE  is  nothing  more  frequently  metwitii 
in  antient  Writers,  than  the  Name  Fidlones\ 
though  at  this  Day  we  are  altogether  in  the  dark  a$ 
to  the  kind  of  Work  in  which  they  were  imploycd. 
Pliny  *  makes  mention  of  the  Lex  Meta//ay  which 
the  Cenfors,  C.  JEmilius  L.Camillas  ^  laid  before 
the  People,  in  order  to  be  impofed  on  the  Fullones. 
In  penult.  Sett,  of  the  Law,  de  Rebus  Dubiisy 
we  find  thefe  Words.  Jabollenusy  who  had  Flac- 
cus  Fullo  and  Philonius  Piftor,  gave  to  his  TVife  in 
Legacy  Philonius  Piftor.  But  Ulpian  ranks  the 
Fullones  among  Traders,  and  Varro  \  makes  them 
part  of  a  rural  Family. 

But,  after  all,  we  gather  from  antient  Writings, 

F  2  that 
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that  the  Ars  Fullonica  of  Antiquity  confifted  in 
fcouring  Wool,  and  taking  Spots  and  Stains  out  of 
Cloaths.  For  the  People  of  Rome  ufed  to  wear 
white  Gowns,  which  being  apt  to  ftain,  were  of- 
ten in  the  Fullers  Hands  to  be  cleaned,  and  for 
that  End  the  Fullers  ufed  to  expofe  them  to  the 
Smoak  of  burning  Brimftone,  as  Pliny  aflerts,  and 
as  we  do  to  this  Day,  when  we  mean  to  make 
Silk  or  woollen  Garments  white.  For  the  acid 
Exhalation  of  the  Brimftone  hasfuch  a  wonderfully 
whitening  Virtue,  that  it  makes  purple  Rofes  turn 
white. 

The  Streets  of  Rome  being  in  former  Times,,  as 
well  as  now,  either  dirty  or  dufty,  the  Citizens  no 
fooner  dawbed  or  fpotted  their  Gowns,  than  they 
rfent  them  to  the  Fullers,  who  wafhed  them  firft 
with  a  coarfe  fort  of  Chalk,  and  then  with  ano- 
ther fort  called  Cimolia.  In  Imitation  of  whom, 
at  this  very  Day,  when  Oil  falls  upon  a  Coat,  the 
good  Women  are  wont  to  prevent  its  penetrating 
and  spreading  further,  by  immediately  covering 
the  Part  with  Potters  Clay,  or  Fullers  Earth,  and 
&  leaving  it  to  dry  and  fall  off. 

The  Fullones  likewife  made  ufe  of  Man's  Urine 
to  dye  Garments  of  a  Purple  Colour.  Martial  * 
hzs  a  noble  Epigram,  in  which  he  recounts  feveral 
Inftancesof  ftinking  Things,  which  were  all  out- 
done by  a  naftyPunk ;  and  among  thefe  he  reckons  a 
Fleece  of  Wool  twice  fteeped  in  Murice.  In  ano- 
ther of  his  Epigrams  he  tells  you  %  Thais  ftinks 
worfe  than  a  Fuller's  Pitcher. 

■  Fullonis  avarfi 

Tefia  vetus,  media  fed  modofrafta  via, 
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I  pafs  over  the  ingenious  Coments  of>  Interpre- 
ters concerning  the  Fullones  avari  tefta  vetus  which 
fmellcd  fo  rank,  and  the  Caufe  of  the  noilbme 
Smell  of  a  Vellus  Muriee  bis  inquinatum,  and  fhall 
only  mention  the  ingenious  Conjectures  of  the 
teamed  TLarottus  in  his-  Book  de  Me dica  Marti  alls  ^ 
Traftatione.  The  Fullones,  fays  he,  the  Dreffers- 
of  Wool,  and  the  Dvers  made  ufe  of  human  Urine 
in  their  Way.  This  we  have  attefted  by  Plhiy\^ 
who  fays,  human  Urine  is  a  Remedy  againft  the 
Gout,  becaufe  Fullers  are  never  troubled  with  it: 
The  fame  Inferrence  may  be  drawn  from  Gale?^ 
who  acquaints  us,  that  !$uintus*  a  Phyiician  of  no 
fmall  Note  in  his  Time,  regarded  the  Infpe&ion  bf 
Urine  fo  little,  at  a  Time  when  moft  of  the  other 
Phyficians,  as  well  as  thofe  of  our  Days,  formed  all 
their  Conjectures  from  the  Pifs-pot,  that  he  ufed  to 
(ay,  It  was  the  Fullers  Bufwefs  to  mind  U?  inc.  And 
Atbinaus  *  vouches  for  the  fame  Truth,  in  relat- 
ing the  Opinion  of  Mnejitheus,  an  Athenian  Phitfi- 
cran,  who  affirmed,  that  the  Urine,  voided  after 
a  large  Dofe  of  Wine,  is  fo  much  fharper  than  the 
ordinary,  that  the  Scourers  may  ufe  it  with  better 
JSuccefs,  for  the  cleaning  of  Garments. 

Upon  the  whole  it  appears,  that  in  the  Davs  of 
Antiquity  the  Fullers  did  commonly  make  ufe  of 
Urine  in  fcouring  Wool  and  Cloaths,  and  to 
this  very  Day  the  fame  Cuftom  is  kept  up.  For 
the  Wool-combers  and  Weavers  have  Barrels  or 
Tubs  in  their  Houfes,  where  all  the  Workmen 
make  their  Water,  and  in  which  they  keep  their 
Urine  till  it  is  putrefied,  in  order  to  ufe  it  in  the 
Way  of  their  Bufinefs.  Accordingly  I  obferve,  that, 
when  I  am  called  to  vifit  this  fort  of  Tradefmen, 

F  3  I  per- 
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I  perceive  an  odd  fort  of  Smell  proceeding  from 
the  faid  Tub.  - 

Now  the  Ufe  which  our  Fullers  make  of  the 
Urine  is  this  :  After' the  Cloth,  or  any  Woollen 
Manufacture,  is  woven,  to  cleanfe  it  from  the 
Oil  and  other  Filth,  they  fill  a  Wooden  Veflel 
with  equal  Parts  of  Urine,  kept  as  above,  and 
warm  Water,  with  a  certain  Quaintity  of  Venice 
Soap  ;  in  this  Veffel  they  dip  the  Cloth,  and,  to 
make  the  Liquor  penetrate  the  better,  prefs  it  with 
their  Feet,  repeating  the  Work  twice  or  thrice 
with  freflj  Sods.  Thia  done,  they  fqueeze  out  the  Li- 
quor in  a  Prefs,  and  then  wafh  the  Cloth  with  clean 
Water  and  Venice  Soap,  which  renders  it  fo  white 
as  readily  to  receive  any  Colour.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  tliatthe  antient  Fu/Iones  obferved  the  fame 
Method  of  putting  the  Woollen  Garments  into  U- 
rine,  and  trampling  upon  them  with  their  Feet  ; 
which  gave  Pliny  occafion  to  fay,  that  they  are 
not  apt  to  be  gouty. 

Rome  being  antiently  a  very  populous  City,  ■in 
which  little  or  no  Silk  was  ufed,  the  Fullers  and 
Dyers  being  frequently  imployed  in  wafhing  fpot- 
ted  Gowns,  and  dying  Wool  with  Urine,  ufed  to 
produce  a  naufeous  Smell  in  the  Streets  by  throw- 
ing out  the  Stone-vefTels,  in  which  they  kept  the 
Urine,  as  often  as  they  broke. 

But  to  return  ;  Fullers  and  Clothiers  being  o- 
bliged  to  pafs  their  Time  under  the  Influence  of 
the  noifome  Smells  of  (linking  Urine  and  Oil  in  a 
hot  clofe  Room,  and  that  fometimes  half-naked, 
are  almoft  all  of  them  cachectic,  wan-coloured, 
fhort-breathed,  troubled  with  Coughs  and  a  fquea- 
mifh  Stomach.  For  the  Air  being  pent  up,  and 
impregnated  with  fuch  corrupt  Smells,  when  it  en- 
ters the  Organs  of  Refpiration,  the  Lungs  cannot 
but  fuftainfome  Damage  from  thefeoily  and  rank 

Atoms ; 
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A  Corns ;  and  the  whole  Mafs  of  Blood  muft  necef- 
farily  be  infected,  thefe  foul  Particles  being  convey- 
ed by  the  Circulation  to  the  principal  Vifera^  and 
indeed  all  over  the  Body.  Add  to  ail  this,  that 
thefe  oily,  fat  Vapours  eailly  obflrucl  the  Pores  of 
the  Skin,  and  coniequently  occafion  all  the  Mif- 
chiefs  which  are  known  to  attend  a  fcanty  Pcrfpi- 
ration. 

Hippocrates  gives  lis  feveral  Hiftories  of  the  Dif- 
eafes  of  Fullers  :  But  the  inoft  curious  of  all  is  his 
Account  of  a  certain  fickly  "epidemic  fort  of  Indif- 
pofition,  which  carried  oft"  many  Fullers*.  The  Ful- 
Jones,  fays  Hippocrates^  had  both  fides  of  the  Groin 
hard  and  protuberant  without  Pain  ;  about  the  O: 
Pubis  and  the  Neck  they  had  large  Tubercles  of  ike 
fame  Sort,  which  were  followed  by  a  Fever  before  the 
tenth  Day.     After  they  broke  they  were  Jeized  with  a 
Cough.  Fa/efus,  commenting  upon  this  Place,  ap- 
plies the  Cafe  only  to  one  particular  Fuller,  and 
takes  it  for  a  Fiction,  that  all  Fullers  were  ill  of  one 
common  Diftemper.    But  the  other  Interpreters, 
fuchas  Foefius^  Mercurial's  ^  and  JUarinellus^  \\x\- 
derfhnd  it  of  the  whole  Body  of   the  Trade, 
which  is  favoured  by  the  Greek  Text,  t5v  J>y$r 
{pltiy  01  Bk&mv*?.  VVe  have  Reafon  to  believe,  that 
thofe  who  follow  this  Trade  have  an  unfavourable 
Conftitution,  different/rom  that  of  other  Tradcf- 
rien,  which  is  produced  not  only  by  their  coarfe 
and  unwholfome  Food,  but  like  wife  by  the  Inconve- 
niencies  of  their  Trade.  For,  as  I  faid  before,  the 
Manner  of  Exercife,  and  the  Nature  of  Bufinefs, 
makes  fome  People  more  liable  to  Diftempers  than 
others.    Thus  Hippocrates  %  tells  us  of  a  certain 
Seafon  in  which  the  vulgar  People  were  liable  to 
many  violent  Difeafes,  and  the  Men  more  than 
the  Women  3    and,  among   the  Women,  the 

F  4  Slaves 
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Slaves  were  In  much  the  worft  Condition. 
in  Jike  Manner,  fays,  that  Sicknefs  rages  fome- 
times  among  the  great  Men,  and  fometimes  a- 
mong  the  Servants-and  Slaves.  In  the  Country  of 
Modena,  in  1690,  I  obferved  a  rural  epedimical, 
tertian  Fever,  which  feized  only  the  Country 
People  ;  and  the  next  Year  I  met  with  another 
fort  of  Fever,  which  attacked  only  the  Citizens, 
but  fpared  the  Jews  ;  as  Pahnarius  obferved  of  a 
Plague  at  Paris ,  that  it  did  not  feize  upon  tbe  Tan- 
ners, from  all  which  it  is  probable,  that  the  Body 
or  Generality  of  Fullers,  pointed  at  by  Hippocrates, 
were  all  ill  of  fome  common  Diftemper  through 
fome  unfavourable  Conftitution  of  the  Weather  ; 
perhaps  a  foutherly  Wind,  which  collignated  the 
grofs  Humours,  and  threw  them  upon  tbe  Glandules 
of  the  Neck  and  the  Groin,  by  which  Means  they 
underwent  the  fame  Fate,  their  Difpofitions  being 
much  of  a  Piece,  by  reafon  of  their  being  egually 
mgaged  in  one  fordid  Trade. 

To  fall  upon  fome  compendious  Method,  for 
relieving  thefe  poor  Tradefmen,  we  muft  have  re- 
courfe  to  Pharmacy,  which  affords  tbe  principal 
Remedies  for  this  Cafe.  The  chief  Remedies  are 
Emetics,  efpecially  of  the  antimonial  Kind, 
which  are  particularly  calculated  for  the  Cachexy 
and  flow  fevers,  ufual  in  this  Cafe,  and,  by  Ex- 
perience, are  found  very  beneficial  to  this  Sort  of 
Workmen.  In  like  manner  ftrong  Purgatives, 
and  fuch  as  carry  off  grofs  Humours,  are  very 
proper  :  For  thofe  of  the  milder  Form,  being  una- 
ble to  overcome  the  Crude  and  and  fluggifh  Tough- 
nefs  of  the  Humours,  do  rather  excite  Commoti- 
ons, than  afford  Relief.  The  aperient  Medicines, 
calculated  for  removing  Obftru&ions,  fuch  as  ivr- 
ndiits's  cachectic  Syrup,  JVillis's  lixivial  Wines, 
Spirit  of  Urine,  and  Urine  itfelf  drank,  are  of 
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good  Ufe.  In  Bleeding  we  muft  be  very  cautious ; 
if  the  Difeafe  be  acute,  it  is  not  improper  ;  but 
then  we  muft  not  draw  fo  much  Blood  from  thefe 
Workmen  as  from  other  Perfons,  becaufe  their 
Blood  is  for  the  moft  Part  foul  and  fizy. 

In  the  Days  of  Antiquity,  efpccially  at  Romey 
where  there  were  fo  many  Baths  for  public  Ufe, 
Workmen  of  fordid  Trades  received  confidcrable 
Benefit  by  wafliing  off  the  Impurities  contracted 
in  their  Way  of  Bufinefs,  and  retrieving  their 
Strength  in  Baths,  as  Baccius  de  Thermis  well  ob- 
ferves.    But  now  a-days  thofe  excellent  Provifions 
are  funk,  and  fo  the  City-tradefmen  are  deprived 
of  a  Angular  Benefit.    To  make  up  this  Lofs, 
when  they  go  to-bed,  let  them  endeavour  to  wipe 
off  the  Matter  which  hinders  Perfpiration,  and 
correct  the  noifome  Smell  which  attends  them,  by 
wafliing  and  rubbing  their  Bodies  with  a  Sponge 
dipped  in  hot  Mufcadine-wine  ;  and,  by  way  of 
Precaution,  upon  all  Holy-days,  I  would  advife 
them  to  wafli  themfelves  at  Home  in  fweet  Water, 
and  walk  abroad  in  clean  Linnen.    For  it  is  not  to 
be  imagined  how  much  the  animal  Spirits  are  ex- 
hilarated by  cloathing  the  Body  with  clean  Things  : 
And  for  this  Reafon  I  cannot  enough  decry  that 
vulgar  Opinion,  which  even  fome  Phyficians  en- 
tertain,  that  tick  People  muft  not  change  their 
Shirts  or  Sheets   for  fear  of  becoming  thereby 
weaker.    To  this  purpofeis  that  admirable  Sav- 
ing of  Hippocrates  *  ;  //  gratifies  f  ek  Pcep!ey  fays 
he,  to  have  every  Thing  clean  about  themy  whether 
drink  or  Meat,  or  whatever  they  fee  or  touch  ;  which 
Place  is  judicioufiy  commented  upon. by  Vatttjkii* 

Hence,  I  cannot  but  wonder,  that  Lazarus  Mef- 
'funtriui  f,  in  his  new  Doftrine  of  Fevers,  ffcould 
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find  fault  with  the  Phyficianswho  order  the  chang-j 
ing  of  Shirts  and  Sheets  in  Fevers  ;   and  that  upon 
the  Plea,    that  Shirts  newly  wafhed  have  a  lixivial 
Quality,  which  produces  a  Toughnefs  and  Clam- 
minefs  :  For  every  one  knows  Lixiviums  are  pof- 
feflfed  of  a  deterfive  refolving  Virtue.    It  is  true, 
he  quotes  the  learned  Lord  Verulam's  Hijlory  of 
Life  and  Death,  to  prove  that  foul  Linnen  ftrength- 
ens  People  in  Fevers ;  but,  with  the  Leave  of  fo 
great  an  Author,  I  cannot  fee  how  that  fhould  be.  i 
Hippocrates  indeed  aflerts,  that  we  ought  to  put  on  ' 
clean  Cloaths  in  Winter,  and  in  Summer  fuch  as 
are  dirty  and  daubed  with  Oil.  But  Galen  *  reckons 
this  Book  to  be  none  of  Hippocrates 's,    but  written 
by  one  Polybus.    Befides,  the  Place  relates  to  the 
Diet  and  Conduct  of  healthy  People,  the  Tenor  of 
die  Difcourfe  tending  to  direct  how  fat  People 
ihould  become  lean,  and  lean  People  fat :  For  it  is 
poffible,  that  frequent  Warning  and  Shifting  is  not 
proper  for  thin  Bodies  in  the  Summer,  left  they 
{hould  grow  leaner,   by  too  much  Perfpiration  and 
Diffipaiion  of  the  Spirits. 

I  cannot  on  this  Occafion  pafs  by  the  Words  of 
the  learned  Vallejius ;  The  common  Herd  of  Phyfi- 
cians\  fays  he,  are  to  be  blamed,  in  not  allowing  their 
Patients  either  to  change  their  Shirts  or  their  Sheets^ 
nor  to  wajh  their  Hands  and  Face,  nor  indeed  any 
Thing  which  belongs  to  Cleannefs  and  Siueetnefs,  not- 
withstanding the  Difeafe  continues  for  feme  time  ;  as 
if  it  were  of  fo  much  Importance  to  wallow  in  their 
own  Filth)  and  as  if  that  did  not  increafe  all  manner 
of  Putrefaction.  Seel  ike  wife  Levinus  Lemmius  and 
Gafpar  a  Rejes,  We  conclude  therefore,  that  we 
cannot  too  much  recommend  to  Fullers  and  all 
ethers,  who  live  by  fordid,  floraily  Trades,  the 
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frequent  fhifting  of  their  Linnen,  and  keeping  their 
Body  clean ;  that  by  this  means  they  may  prevent, 
as  far  as  it  is  poflible,  the  Difeafes  which  flow  from 
Filth  and  Naftinefs. 

Before  I  pafs  from  the  Fullers-fhops  to  thofe  of 
the  other  Tradefmen,   I  fhall  here  infeft  a  noble 
Remark,  which  the  learned  Zarottus  has  made  upon 
the  above-quoted  Epigram  of  Martial.    In  Mar- 
tial's;  Time  it  was  a  cuftomary  Thing  for  the  Peo- 
ple, whg  walked  the  Streets  of  Rome ,  to  be  annoyed 
with  the  Smell  of  the  Fullers  Pitchers  which  were 
thrown  out  upon  the  Streets  :    And  from  thence 
Zarottus  makes  a  probable  Conjecture  of  the  Oc- 
cafion  of  the  Tax  laid  by  Vefpafian  upon  Urine, 
mentioned  by  Suetonius.     For  it  being  probable, 
that  at  this  Time  Barrels  or  Tubs  were  fet  in  pub- 
lic Places  for  receiving  the  Urine,   which  was  fa 
much  made  ufe  of  for  cleaning  Garments,  and  for 
the  Purple-dye,  he  conjectures,  that  Vefpafian  took 
occafion  from  thence  to  impofe  this  Tax,  Money  % 
being  {till  acceptable,    let  it  arife  from  -what  it 
wijl  :  And  Cedrcnus  attefts,   that  the  Greek  Empe- 
rors followed  the  fame  Example.    Macrobius  inii- 
nuates,  that  fuch  Urine-barrels  were  fet  in  the 
public  Places,  when  he  brings  in  J^.  Titius  check- 
ing the  drunken  Judges  to  this  Purpofe  :  There's  w 
Pitcher  in  the  Law  which  they  dc  not  fill^  for  their 
Bladder  is  alwajs  full  of  Urine. 

Having  upon  this  Occafion  dwelt  fo  long  upon 
the  Confideration  of  Urine,  1  cannot  forbear  men- 
tioning what  I  have  obfrrved  oftener  than  once  of 
the  aperient  Power  of  Urine  and  its  Efficacy  in 
exciting  the  Menfes.  I  know  feveral  Nuns  who* 
after  labouring  under  a  Suppre/Tion  cf  the  Menfes 
for  feveral  MontrTs,  without  any  Relief  from  the 
common  Medicines,  have  recovered  a  clear  bright 
Complexion  by  drinking  their  own  Urine,  which 
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unlocked  the  Obftru&ions,  and  brought  on  the! 
Menfes,   infomuch  that  they  make  a  familiar  Ufe  \ 
of  this  Remedy. 

I  know  very  well,   that  the  Drinking  of  Urine  I 
in  feveral  Difeafes  is  no  new  Thing,   particularly  I 
in  a  Dropfy  ;  though,  as  Celfus  %  tells  us,  it  was  of  1 
unlucky  Confequence  to  a  Favourite  of  King  Anti- 
gonus,  who  killed  himfelf  by  drinking  his  own  Urine;  1 
where  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  fame  Author  fays,  1 
he  was  a  Man  notorioufly  intemperate.     But  this;  ! 
Remark  of  the  Force  of  Urine,   in  promoting  thei 
menftrual  Flux,   is  countenanced  by  Pi 'my* ,  who^ 
fays,  That  the  Menfes  of  Women  are  promoted  by 
the  Steams  of  the  Urine  of  Boys  under  the  Age  of; 
Puberty.    And  indeed,   it  is  agreeable  to  Reafon, 
that  this  Remedy  may  be  very  proper,  the  Expe-j 
riment  of  which  is  eafily  made,    efpecially  if  the) 
Urine  be  difcharged  in  the  Morning,    which  HilA 
trwnt  calls  f  the  Urine  of  the  Blood.    As  Sal  Armo-\ 
ntac^ni  its  Spirit  are  of  ufe  againft  Obftru&ions, 
and  as  our  artificial  Sal  Armoniac  is  made  of  human 
Urine  and  common  Salt;    (the  native  which  was1 
formerly  brought  out  of  Africa  being  the  Produdl 
of  Camel's  Urine  in  the  oand)  fo  human  Urine, 
impregnated  with  various  Salts  from  the  Mafs  of 
Blood,   is  poffefled  of  an  aperient  Virtue.  Sole- 
nander  ||  tells  us,    he  ordered  Country  People  to 
drink  their  own  Urine  for  a  Hardnefs  of  the  Spleen' 
and  Liver,  and  found  it  fuccefsful.    But,  after  all, 
I  cannot  but  fay,  that  I  look  upon  the  Urine  of  a 
healthy,   found  Man  to  be  much  more  conducive 
to  Health  than  that  of  a  ficklv  Perfon,    as  Rcfinas 
Lentilius  fhews  §  in  the  German  Ephemerides,  de 
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'Aur&f  07roa,i/«?  examine.  But  the  Mifchief  is,  it  is 
a  hard  Matter  to  perfuade  People  to  drink  other 
Folks  Urine,  unlefs  it  be  the  Urine  of  a  Child  ; 
and  that  I  take  to  be  weaker  than  a  Man's  Urine ; 
for  it  is  commonly  difcoloured,  and  affords  but 
little  Spirit,  or  volatile  Salt. 

Every  Pretender  to  Chemiftry  has  made  fome 
analytical  Enquiry  or  other  into  the  Nature  of  hu- 
man Urine.  For  it  being,  by  the  Confent  of  all, 
pofleffed  of  a  deterfive  and  foapy  Quality,  by  Vir- 
tue of  the  various  Salts  of  all  Kinds  which  are 
lodged  in  it,  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  determine  which 
of  them  has  the  afcendant.  For  while  the  Serumy 
or  watery  Part  of  the  Blood,  circulates  in  the 
Blood- veflels,  it  abforbs  Salts  of  various  Kinds,  in 
Proportion  to  the  Diverfity  of  Things  we  eat  and 
drink,  which  have  fo  many  various  Taftes ;  thefc 
Salts  it  carries  along  with  it,  through  the  Renal T 
bult\  to  the  Bladder ;  and  from  thence  it  comes, 
that  the  Urine  has  various  and  different  Taftes, 
though,  generally  fpeaking,  a  faltim  Tafte  with 
fome  Bitternefs  is  the  moft  predominant. 

Dr.  Willis  wrote  a  very  pretty  Treatife  of  U- 
rines,  in  which  he  allots  to  human  Urine  a  great 
Proportion  of  Serum,  a  lefTer  Proportion  of  Salt, 
Su-phur  and  Earth,  and  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Spirit. 
That  human  Urine  has  a  great  deal  of  common 
Salt  in  it  is  plain  from  the  chemical  Operations, 
for  an  acid  Spirit  is  drawn  from  it ;  but  of  what 
Sort  and  of  what  Nature  the  urinous  Salt  is,  is  not 
fo  eafy  to  determine,  notwithftanding  that  the  Ma* 
ftersof  our  Profeflion  have  been  at  a  great  deal  of 
Pains  in  endeavouring  to  do  fo. 

Helmont  *  fairly  confefles,  that  the  Salt  of  human 
Urine  has  not  its  Fellow  in  the  whole  Syftem  of 
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Nature ;  for  it  differs  from  Sea-frit,  Fountain-faltt 
Rock-falt,  Sal-gem,  Nitre,  Salt-petre,  Alum,  Bo- 
rax, and  from  all  natural  Salts,  as  well  as  the  Salt 
of  the  Urine  of  Brutes.  In  the  mean  time  1  take 
it  to  be  a  much  harder  Tafk  to  determine  the  Na- 
ture of  the  Salt  of  human  Urine,  than  to  find  out 
that  of  any  other  Animals  ;  for  the  Brutes  have  a 
much  fimpler  Way  of  Feeding  than  Men,  who 
throw  all  in  together,  hard  and  foft,  roaft  and 
boiled  ;  however,  every  one  knows,  that  from 
human  Urine  are  prepared  fpecific  and  generous 
Remedies  for  various  Ufes,  efpecially  againft  feve- 
ral  chronical  Difeafes ;  and  in  this  our  Age  the 
Spirit  of  Sal  Armoniac^  which  is  the  Off-fpring  of 
Urine,  paffes  for  a  Polycbreftum. 

To  return  to  my  firft  Subject,  which  was  the 
{linking  Urine  made  ufe  of  by  Fullers  in  cleaning 
Garments,  I  know,  that  the  Chemifts  have  made 
their  Trial  both  upon  the  Urine  of  a  found  Man 
juft  difcharged,  and  upon  ftale  Urine  after  a  long 
Digeftion  in  Horfe-dung  ;  but  I  do  not  find,  that 
there's  much  Difference  between  the  Salt  and  vo- 
latile Spirit  of  the  one  and  thofe  of  the  other.  The 
Authors  of  the  Colleffanaa  Chemica  Ley  denfia. make 
ufe  only  of  the  recent  Urine  of  a  found  Man,  in 
their  chemical  Operations ;  but  the  Fullers  find  a 
greater  deterfive  Virtue  in  that  which  is  ftale,  and 
of  a  rank  Smell,  though  they  are  ignorant  of  the 
Caufe  of  it.  Ari/iotle  *  puts  the  Qaeftion,  Why 
the  holding  of  ones  Water  long  in  the  Body  make^ 
it  ftink  the  more  when  it  is  made  ?  and  anfwers 
problematically,  That  perhaps  the  longer  Stay  in  the 
Body  makes  the  Urine  thicker  and  grofier  ;  whereas 
that  which  paffes  foon  off  approaches  nearer  to  the 
Nature  of  the  Liquor  which  was  drank.  But  per- 
haps he  had  given  a  more  fatisfactory  Solution,  if 
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he  had  faid,  that  Urine  long  retained  in  the  Body 
is  the  Urina  Sanguinis^  i.  e.  that  which  carries  a- 
long  with  it  the  Impurities  of  the  Mafs  of  Blood  ; 
and  the  other  is  Urina  Potus,  or  the  Urine  of  the 
Drink  only.  Accordingly,  it  is  poflible,  that  human 
Urine,  being  kept  long  out  of  the  Body,  and  fer- 
mented in  the  Fullers  mufty  rank  Pitchers,  may 
grow  (harper  upon  the  Exhalation  of  the  watery 
Humour,  and  fo  prove  more  abfterfive  for  the  Ful- 
lers Ufe.  Columella  *  recommends  ftale,  human 
Urine,  thrown  in  at  the  Mouth  and  Nofe,  as  a 
Remedy  for  fcabby  Sheep  ;  nay,  when  they  are  all 
over  Blifters,  he  bids  you  lay  them  in  a  Slough,  or 
a  Ditch,  where  the  whole  Flock  may  pifs  upon 
them,  by  which  Means  they  will  recover. 

Here  it  may  be  objected,   If  human  Urine  is  of 
fuch  fovereign  Ufe,   if  it  affords  fo  many  aperient 
Remedies  which  defeat  chronical  Difeafes,   and  if, 
for  that  Reafon,  the  Fullers  of  old  were  free  from 
the  Gout,  how  comes  it  to  pafs,    that  thefe  fame 
very  Fullers  were  cache&ic,  and  liable  to  lingering 
flow  Fevers,  and  other  Diforders  arifing  from  Ob- 
ftrucuons  ?  To  this  I  anfwer,  that  thefe  Work- 
men became  liable  to  fuch  Diforders,  not  fo  much 
through  the  noifome  Smell  of  the  fetid  Urine,  as 
through  the  Influence  of  the  oily  Wool,   and  their 
long  Stay  in  clofe,  nafty  Places,  where  they  worked 
half-naked  ;  though  at  the  fame  Time  there  is  no 
manner  of  doubt,  but  that  the  {linking  Exhalations, 
continually  received  at  the  Mouth  and  Noftrils, 
mud  needs  taint  the  animal  Spirits:  And  as  flaying 
too  long  in  a  Place  filled  with  fweet  Scents  is  inju- 
rious, fo  the  fame  Conclufion  is  juflly  formed  of 
thole  of  the  unfavoury  Kind,  notwithflaruding  that 
they  are  fometimes  of  good  Ufe  to  rouze  the  droop- 
ing Spirits. 

Before 
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Before  I  make  an  end  of  this  Chapter,  I  cannot 
but  take  notice,  that  in  this  very  City  (Mcdena, 
I  mean)  the  Fullers  Trade,  which  is  now  almoft 
left,  Was  antiently  fo  flourifbing  and  profitable, 
that  one  of  the  Trade  grew  fo  rich  as  to  regale 
the  People  of  Modena  with  a  Gladiators  Shew,  at 
the  fame  Time  that  a  Shoemaker  did  the  like  at 
Bolonia.  Which  gave  Martial  *  Occafion  to  ex- 
pofe  the  Madnefs  of  thefe  two  Tradefmen,  in 
hunting  after  popular  Applaufe  by  the  Profufion  of 
their  Riches* 

Sutor  Cerdo  dedit  tibi,  culta  Bommay  munus  $ 
Fullo  dedit  Mutincs^  die  ubi  Caupo  dabit  ? 

In  former  Times  the  Modenefe  Wool  was 
mightily  in  jrequeft,  efpecially  that  which  grew  up- 
on the  Sheep  in  the  open  plain  Country  between 
the  Panaro  and  the  Secchia.  Hence  Columella  f , 
fpeaking  of  the  Gallic  Wool,  gives  the  Preference 
to  that  taken  from  the  Sheep  which  feed  upon  the 
hungry  Ground  about  Parma  and  Modena. 


CHAR  XVL 

Cf  the  Difeafes  incident  to  Oilmen, 
Tanners,  and  other  fucb  Trades. 

THERE  are  many  other  Shops,  befides  thofe 
mentioned  above,  which  affe£t  the  Nofe,  and 
make  the  Tradefmen  earn  their  Money  with  Un- 
ealinefs.    Such  are  thofe  of  Oilmen,  Tanners, 
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.Fiddle-makers,  Butchers,  Frfhmongers,  Sellers  of 
Salt-meat,  Cheefemongers,  snd  Tallow-chandlers. 
For,  when  I  venture  into  thefe  Places,  I  confefs 
they  turn  my  Stomach  to  fome  Purpofe,  and  I  am 
not  able  to  bear  the  naufeous  Smell  without  the 
Head-ach,  or  fome  Inclination  to  vomit.  For  this 
Reafon  thefe  Tradefmen  arejuftly  prohibited  toex- 
ercife  their  Callings  in  the  Cities;  the  Suburbs  or 
adjacent  Parts  being  allotted  them  for  that  Exercife, 
as  we  read  in  Ceepolla*,  Paulus  Zacchias  ||,  and 
others.  In  purfuing  the  feveral  Heads  propofed  in' 
this  Chapter,  we  fhall  begin  with  the  Oilmen. 

In  this  Country,  which  abounds  with  Nuts,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  Nut-oil  made,  which  all  the  Inha- 
bitants ufe  in  their  Lamps  ;  Oil  of  Olives  being 
feldom  ufed  by  reafon  of  its  high  Price  :  For  there 
are  no  Olive-trees  nurfed  all  the  Country  over,  on 
either  Side  of  the  Po  ;  and  what  Oil-olive  we  have 
is  brought  to  us  from  Tufcany.  Now  the  Oil  is 
drawn  from  the  Nuts,  after  the  fame  Manner  with 
the  Oil  of  Olives  :  For  they  take  an  Heap  of  Ker- 
nels ground  in  Mills  and  reduced  to  a  loft  Pafre, 
and  boil  it  over  the  Fire  in  a  great  Copper  Frying- 
pan  ;  after  which  they  put  the  Pafre  into  a  Prefs, 
and  fo  exprefs  the  Oil.  While  this  is  a  doing, 
there  riles  fuch  a  black  Smoak  and  noifome  Smcli, 
that  whoever  is  imployed  about  it  cannot  avoid 
receiving  at  their  Mouths  and  Noflrils  thefe  rank 
Exhalations.  This  proves  a  fertile  Source  of  Evils 
to  all  the  Workmen,  efpecially  thofewho  turn  the 
Pafte  up  and  down  in  the  Frying-pan  with  a  Slice, 
for  they  are  thereupon  liable  to  Coughs,  Shortnefs 
of  Breath,  Head-achs,  Megrims^  and  Cachexies. 
Add  to  all  this,  that  fuch  Workmen  do  always 
carry  about  with  thsro  fordid  Lamps,  theNaftinefs 
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of  which  dawbs  and*  compadts  the  Pores  of  the, 
Skin,  and  this  throws  them  into  acute  Difeafes,  e- 
fpecially  thofe  of  the  Breaft,  for  they  work  at  this 
Work  only  in  Winter,  How  offenfive  the  Smoak 
of  the  Oil  of  Nuts  is  to  the  Head,  is  fufficiently  ex- 
perienced by  thofe  who  write  or  read,  or  do  any 
Manner  of  Work  for  fome  Hours  by  a  Lamp  of 
that  Oil  in  a  clofe  Room  which  has  no  Vent ;  for 
they  are  thereupon  feized  with  a  violent  Head-ach, 
Giddinefs  and  Stupidity,  and  the  whole  Room  is 
full  of  Smoak.  I  know  fome  who  have  been  as 
much  annoyed  by  the  Smoak  of  this  Oil  in  a  clofe 
Place,  as  if  it  had  been  the  Smoak  of  Coals,  and 
particularly  a  certain  ftudious  Perfon,  who  being  in 
mean  Circurnftances,  and  having  read  late  at  Nights 
by  fuch  Lamps  in  his  Cell,  was  feized  with  a  Le- 
thargy for  feveral  Days. 

Nor  is  the  Smell  lefs  offenfive  which  we  meet 
with  in  the  Shops  where  Linfeed-oil  is  prepared, 
which  is  much  ufed  in  this  Country  for  Lamps,  e- 
fpecially  when  there's  a  Scarcity  of  Nut-oil :  And 
the  Perfons  who  make  the  Linfeed-oil  fuffer  as 
much  as  the  Makers  of  the  former. 

The  fame  is  the  Cafe  of  Tanners  and  Leather- 
drcfl'ers,  who  deep  the  Hides  of  Animals  in  Pits 
with  Lime  and  Galls ;  and  not  only  fo,  but  tread 
them  with  their  Feet,,  wafh  and  cleanfe  them,  and 
fmear  them  with  Tallow.  By  Virtue  of  the  per- 
petual Stink  and  foul  Exhalations  their  Complexion 
becomes  cadaverous,  their  Bodies  are  puffed  up, 
they  breathe  with  Difficulty,  and  almoft  all  of 
them  are  fplenetic.  I  have  known  a  great  many 
of  this  Trade  hvdropical  ;  for  fince  they  fpend  al- 
moft all  their  Time  in  a  moift  Place,  and  an  Air 
defiled  with  the  foul  Exhalations  which  rife  from 
the  half-rotten  Hides,  it  is  impoffible  but  that  the 
Storc-houfes  both  of  the  vital  and  the  animal  Spi- 
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rits  muft  be  tainted,  and  the  whole  Oeconomy  of 
*he  Body  perverted.  I  have  oftentimes  obferved, 
tyat  neither  fpurring  nor  whipping  would  make 
fome  Horfes  pafs  by  fuch  Places,  but,  as  foon  as 
ever  they  fmelt  them,  they  turned  about,  and, 
without  any  regard  to  the  Bridle,  run  dire&ly 
Home,  as  if  they  had  been  mad.  The  Houfes  IP 
which  thefe  Hides  are  drefied  are  placed  either 
near  the  Walls  of  Cities,  or  without  the  Walls,  as 
in  this  City  of  Modem ,  to  prevent  the  infecting  of 
the  Air.  And  it  was  with- this  View  that  Hippo- 
crates ,  defcribing  the  Cafe  of  Philifcus,  who  died 
of  a  malignant  Fever  on  the  fixth  Day,  inferts 
thefe  Words,  Pbilifcus  prop}  murum  habitabot ; 
by  which  Words  (fays  the  learned  Mercurialis  in 
his  Comment  upon  the  Place)  the  divine  Preceptor 
meant  to  fet  a  Mark  upon  the  Place  where  Pbilif- 
cus lived,  the  Places  adjacent  to  the  Walls  being 
always  more  fickly  than  the  other  Parts  of  the  Ci- 
ties, by  reafon  that  all  the  Filth  of  the  City,  the 
CarcafTes  of  Brutes,  and  fuch  other  Nuifances  arc 
wont  to  be  thrown  into  that  Quarter. 

In  the  antient  State  of  Rome  the  Work-bbufea 
for  fordid  Trades,  and  particularly  thofe  of  Tan- 
ners, were  all  in  that  Quarter  which  lay  beyond 
the  Tyber.  Hence  Martial  f,  reckoning  up  the 
noifome  Smells  which  fell  fhort  of  Thais,  mentions 
that  of  Dog-fkins  fteeped  on  the  other  Side  of  the 
Tyber. 

Non  ah  am  ore  reecns  Hircus,  non  or  a  Lconis^ 
Non  detracla  Cani  trans-tiberina  Cutis* 

And  Juvenal  infinuating,  that  the  meaner  fort 
Df  People,   and  thofe  imployed  in  fordid  Trades, 

lived 
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lived  on  the  other  Side  of  the  %ybery  has  theft 
Words, 

1  ■  nec  te  fajlidia  tnercis 
Vllius  fubeant  ablegand*  Tiberim  ultra. 

Further,  the  Air  of  that  Quarter  of  the  Towr 
was  infamous  among  the  Romans^  by  reafon  of  the 
violent  Stench  which  flew  from  fuch  fordid  Trades 
and  rank  Commodities :  And  it  was  for  this  Rea-^ 
ton  that  the  yews*>  who  formerly  lived  in  thai 
Part  of  the  Town,  as  being  the  meaneft  and  moli 
defolate,  had  a  violent  Stink  about  them  ;  and  not] 
for  any  natural  or  national  Quality,  as  the  Vidgai 
would  have  it. 

To  the  Clafs  of  Tanners  we  may  add  the  Males 
ers  of  Cat-gut-ftrings,  or  Strings  for  mufical  Inftru-] 
rnents;  for  they  are  liable  to  the  fame  Diftempers.l 
as  being  obliged  to  live  in  moift  and  (linking  Places,] 
and  continually  imployed  in  handling,  wafting  and 
opening  out  the  Inteftines  of  Animals,  Accord-) 
ingly  we  fee  that  fuch  Workmen  are  commonly 
wan  in  the  Face  and  cachetic,  and  their  Legs  ard 
fwelled. 

The  Cheefemongers,  or  rather  Cheefe-  makers  J 
are  likewife  lifted  into  the  Number  of  fordid  Arti-i 
fleers,  who  fuffer  through  the  Noifomenefs  of  the) 
Commodity  they  deal  in.  But  here  we  mean! 
chiefly  thofe  who  make  great  round  Cheefes  o 
coarfe  Milk,  fuch  as  perhaps  thofe  of  Luna  (now- 
Sarzana)  were  in  the  Days  of  Martial.^ 

Cafeus  Hctrufca  Jignatus  imagine  Lun&j 
Pr^Jlabit  pueris  prandia  mille  viis* 

Such 
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Such  are  the  Cheefes  now  made  at  Pama9  Pla- 
ttntiay  and  Lodi  ;  the  Fat  and  reeking  Exhalations 
of  which  give  no  fmall  Trouble  to  the  Perfonswho 
make  them.  In  Italy  they  are  feldom  made  in  the 
Cities,  but  chiefly  in  the  Villages  and  Country 
Places.  But,  in  the  City  of  Modena^  the  Jews^ 
who  ellcem  it  a  Sin  to  eat  what  is  not  prepared 
with  their  own  Hands,  fetch  the  Milk  from  the 
adjacent  Villages,  and  make  their  own  Cheefe  in 
their  own  Houfes ;  and  indeed  thofe  Places  where 
they  are  made  have  a  very  ugly  Smell,  and  draw 
all  the  Flies  about  them. 

LotichiuS)  in  his  Book  de  Cafei  Nequhia^  tells 
us,  there  is  a  Lane  or  narrow  Street  at  Francfort^ 
where  Cheefe  is  commonly  made,  and  which  cafls 
forth  fuch  a  naufeous  Smell,  that  he  takes  it  for 
the  Caufe  of  the  Plague  which  affli&ed  that  City 
fo  heavily. 

But  of  all  thenoifome  Places  which  are,  none  ex- 
ceed the  Tallow-chandlers  Work-houfes  \  for  they 
affect  not  only  the  Work-men  that  make  the  Can- 
dles, but  alfo  the  Neighbourhood  ;  for  which  Rea- 
fon  this  Manufacture  is  ufually  made  towards  the 
Skirts  of  Cities,  as  Zacchia  *  well  obferves.  For 
when  once  the  Kettles,  which  contain  Goats,  Hogs 
and  Ox-tallow,   begin  to  boil,  they  throw  out  a 
naufeous  foul  Exhalation  which  infers  all  the  adja- 
cent Parts ;    the  greateft  Sufferers  are  thofe  who 
ftand  by  the  boiling  Kettles,   and  take  in  thefe  fat 
Particles  at  their  Mouths  and  Noftrils,  which  caufe 
great  ObftrucKons  in  the  fiftular  Texture  of  the 
Lungs,    and  fo  gire  rife  to  Difficulty  of  Refpira- 
tton,  Head-achs,  and,  above  all,  a  Squeamifhnefs, 
and  an  Inclination  to  vomit.    For  nothing  pro- 

[duces  a  Naufea,  or  inveiis  the  Fibres  of  the  Sto- 
mach 
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mach  more  forcibly  than  Fat,   even  when  only): 
looked  upon,  without  receiving  it  inwardly.    Ac- I 
cordingly  we  fee  moft  Men  have  an  Antipathy 
againft  fat  and  large- breafted  Women;  and  Mar- 
tial^ banifliing  all  fuck  Women  from  his  Fellow- 
(hip,  calls  himfelf  Carnarius,  and  not  Pinguiarius%\ 
h  e>  a  Lover  of  Flefh,   but  not  of  Fat.     All  the 
World  knows  how  effectually  fat  and  oily  Sub-  i 
fiances,  notwithftanding  the  occult  Acid  they  con- 
tain,   obtund  the  Acid  irr  the  Stomach,    which  & 
the  Source  of  the  Appetite  ;  and  Galen  *  had  Rea- 
fon  to  recommend  fat  and  oleaginous  Food  as  a  Re- 
medy for  canine  Hunger,   that  Sort  of  Food  being 
qualified  to  (heath  up  the  preternatural  Acid,  which 
vellicates  the  Membranes  of  the  Stomach.  Avi-. 
cenna  f  in  like  manner  advifes  Travellers  to  feed* 
upon  fat  Vi£luals,  and  particularly  Cows-fat ;  and 
gives  anlnftance  of  one  who,  upon  drinking  a  Pint 
of  the  Oil  of  Violets  with  Tallow,   was  able  to 
bear  fafting  for  ten  Days,  without  any  Inconveni- 
ency.    It  is  no  wonder  then,  that  Tallow-chandlers' 
have  an  almoft  perpetual  In-appetency  and  loathing 
of  Food. 

I  have  often  obferved,  that  the  Women,  living 
near  thefe  Work-houfes,  complain  of  hyfteric  Paf- 
fions,  occafioned  by  the  noifome  Smell,  which 
fome  may  wonder  at,  upon  the  Confideration  that  | 
fharp-fmelling Things,  applied  to  the  Noftrils,  are 
recommend ed  by  Hippocrates  J  as  a  Remedy  for 
hyfteric  Fits.  But  as  on  the  one  hand  fweet-fcented 
Things  do  not  always  excite  hyfteric  Fits,  in  re- 
gard that  Cinnamon,  Nutmegs  and  fuch  like  odo- 
riferous Things  are  Remedies  againft  them,  which 
Horatius  Augenius  ||  cries  up  as  infallible,  an,d 

which  I 
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which  Etmuller  does  not  condemn,  and  as  Hippo* 
crates  recommends  the  fweeteft  (tented  Wine,  in 
his  Book  de  Nat.  Mul.  So  on  the  other  hand 
Things  of  an  unfavoury  Smell  are  not  always  pro- 
per to  check  their  Fits,  as  Forejius  *  has  well  ob- 
served ;  and  it  is  an  antient  Obfervation,  that  the 
Snuff  of  a  Lamp  raifes  hyjleric  Commotions.  And 
therefore  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  animal  Spirits 
are  put  into  diforderly  Motions  by  the  putrid  Smell 
of  Tallow ;  and  that  thereby  the  Uterus  fuffers 
Convulfions  along  with  the  Stomach,  which  is  forced 
upwards  by  the  Naufeoufnefs  of  the  Smell.  Nay  I 
have  oftentimes  feen  Women  of  a  tender,  nice 
Conftitution,  fall  into  fainting  Fits  and  hyfteric 
Commotions  upon  ufing  the  Light  of  a  Tallow- 
candle. 

To  be  further  fatisfied  of  the  pernicious  Smell  of 
Tallow-candles  do  but  confult  Solcnander\^  who 
informs  you,    that  his  Brother  John  contracted  a 
violent  Diforder  in  his  Lungs  and  his  Brain  by  ftu- 
dying  hard  by  the  Light  of  Tallow-^candles.  He 
adds,   that  Ox-tallow  gives  a  more  noifomc  Smell 
than  that  of  Sheep  :    But  in  our  Country  we  find 
that  the  Tallow-candles  never  fmell  fo  rank,  as 
when  fome  Hogs-tallow  is  one  of  the  Ingredients. 
The  Jfta  Hajfnicnfia  \  relate  the  Cafe  of  a  Wo- 
-nan,  who,  by  working  hard  in  making  Candles  for 
rhe  Market,  was  feized  with  a  violent  Pain  in  the 
Head,   with  a  Giddinefs,    a  Rednefs  in  the  Eyes, 
ind  a  Difficulty  of  Refpiration.     This  Woman 
Olaus  Boricbius  cured' by  exhibiting  firft  -a  Vomit, 
md  then  pectoral  Waters  with  Oxymel  of  Squills^ 
)y  which  the  Difeafe  difappearcd  ;   but  not  long 
ifter,  upon  difcontinuing  the  Ufe  of  the  Remedies, 
he  was  feized  with  an  Orthopnea  ^  and  curfmgher 

Trade, 
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Trade,  exhorted  all  of  the  fame  Calling,  who  in* 
clined  to  preferve  their  Breaft,  to  do  their  Bufinefs 
in  the  open  Air. 

I  would  advifc  likewife  the  Men  of  Learning  to 
abftain,  as  much  as  they  can,  from  Reading  with  a 
Tallow-light  ;  and,  if  they  cannot  afford  the 
-  Charge  of  Wax-candles,  I  would  have  them  ufe 
Lamps  with  Oil  of  Olives,  for  thefe  were  confe- 
crated  to  Pallas,  and  were  made  ufe  of  by  the 
antient  Purfuers  of  Wifdom,  whofe  Works  were 
faid  to  be  elaborate  when  they  fmelled  of  the  Lamp. 
The  fame  is  the  Opinion  of  Plempius,*  who  fays, 
the  Smoak  or  Snuff  of  a  Tallow-candle  is  apt  to 
caufe  Abortion,  as  well  as  the  Snuff  of  a  Lamp,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  -f 

When  we  meet  therefore  with  Patients  who 
follow  the  Tallow-chandlers  Trade,  we  ought  to 
follow  Boricbius's  Method  in  exhibiting  firft  Eme- 
tics, efpecially  of  the  Antimonial  Kind  ;  then  Ca- 
thartics, fharp  Abftergents,  and  particularly  fuch 
as  are  compounded  with  Vinegar,  as  Oxymel  of 
Squills,  and  the  like,  for  nothing  conquers  and  de- 
feats Fat  more  effectually  than  Vinegar. 

We  muft  endeavour,  both  by  outward  and  in- 
ward Means,  to  fweep  off  and  expel  thofe  un£lu- 
ous  Particles,  with  which  the  Vifcera  and  the  Skin 
are  dawbed  and  fluffed  up,  and  the  Spirits  intangled. 
This  muft  ftill  be  our  chief  View  whether  they 
complain  of  the  above-mentioned  Diforders,  or  of 
any  other,  according  to  the  Seafon  of  the  Year. 
For  it  is  always  to  be  fufpe£led,  that  the  Humours 
and  Spirits  have  received  fome  Taint  from  the  foul 
Particles  which  they  fuck  in  along  with  the  Air : 
And  for  this  Reafon  we  muft  be  cautious  of  Bleed- 
ing i  for,  after  a  plentiful  Kmiflion  of  Blood,  their 

Strength 
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Strength  and  Spirits  quickly  fail,  as  being  generated 
of  foul  and  fordid  Blood. 


CHAP/  XVII. 

Of  the  Difeafes  of  Tobacconists, 
or  ihofe  who  make  Snuff. 

T^ROMthefe  nafty  and  (linking  Work-houfes  we 
*  movenexttothe  Places  in  whichTobacco  is  ma- 
nufactured. Snuff  then  the  Invention  ofthe  prefer* 
Age,  is,  by  a  vicious  Cuftom,  become  fo  common  in 
Italy,  that  Men,  Women,  and  Children  ufe  it, 
and  it  is  now  reckoned  into  the  daily  Provifions  of  a 
Family.    The  Tobacconifts  themfelves,  who  pre- 
pare it,  are  fufficient  Proofs  of  the  Injury  it  does 
to  the  Head  and  Stomach.    Among  other  Commo- 
dities imported  from  Leghorn  to  Mcdena,  there 
are   certain  Cakes   or   Rolls  made  of  Tobac- 
co-leaves twifted  round,  which  the  Tobacconifts 
open  and  untwift,  and  put  into  a  Mill  to  be  ground. 
This  Mill  is  turned  round  bv  Horfes  blind-fold, 
and  in  the  mean  Time  the  Workmen  ftand  by  and 
feed  the  Mill  with  Tobacco-leaves  every  now  and 
then,  and,  before  they  are  well  inured  to  tnat  Exer- 
cife,  ufe  to  be  feized  with  a  violent  Head-ach, 
Megrims,  Squeamifhnefs,  and  a  continual  Sneez- 
ing.  For  in  the  Grinding  there  flies  off  fuch  an  Ex~ 
halation  of  fmall  Particles,  efpeciafly  in  Summer, 
that  all  the  Neighbourhood  make  grievous  Com- 
plaints of  the  noifome  Smell.   Nay,  the  very  Horf- 
es which  turn  the  Mill  are  fo  affected  with  the 
iharp  and  offenfive  Exhalation,  that  they  frequent- 
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ly  fhake  their  Heads,  -and  cough,  and  blow  their 
Noitrils.  I  knew  a  Jewijh  Girl,  who,  after  work- 
ing a-while,  in  opening  thefe  Rolls  of  Tobacco, 
feized  with  a  violent  Inclination  to  vomit, 
aha  frequent  Stools  ;  and  (he  told  me  herfelf,  that* 
the  hemorrhoidal  VefTels  voided  a  great  Quantity 
of  Blood,  while  fhe  fat  upon  the  Rolls. 

It  would  befuperfluous  to  fay  any  thing  here  of 
the  Ufe  and  Abufe  of  Tobacco,  Magnenus  having 
writ  a  peculiar  Treatife  upon  that  Head,  and  the 
learned  Etmuller  having,  in  a  Piece  lately  printed 
at  Francfort^  given  us  an  exaft  Hiftory  of  To- 
bacco, and  the  Medicines  prepared  from  it.  It 
is  acknowledged  by  all,  that  many  uncommon 
Diforders  enfue  upon  the  exceffive  Ufe  of  it  ; 
and  there  are  (everal  Obfervations  of  that  Nature 
to  be  met  with  in  Authors.    Helmont  *,  who  ab- 
hors the  Smoaking  of  it,  fays,  he  found  the  Sto- 
mach tinged  yellow  by  its  Smoak,  and  afcribes  an 
occult  Poifon  to  it.    Simon  Pauli  and  Richard 
Morton  -f  affirm,  that  by  fmoaking  Tobacco  the 
Lungs  gradually  become  dry  and  withered.  Bone- 
fits  t  demonftrates,  from  the  Difle&ion  of  many 
Bodies,  what  terrible  and  abominable  Diforders  ac- 
crue both  to  the  Lungs  and  the  Brain,  not  only 
from  the  Smoak  of  Tobacco,  but  from  the  Ufe  of 
Snuff.    That  Tobacco,  like  all  other  Sternutato- 
fin%  is  poflefled  of  a  great  deal  of  Acrimony,  is 
plain  from  its  vellicating  the  Noftrils,  as  well  as 
from  theTafte  it  has  when  chewed,  and  the  virulent- 
Smell  which  taints  the  Breath  of  thofe  who  ufe  it. 

Now  thefe  Smells  and  flying  Powders,  which 
are  the  /harper,  for  being  the  thinner  and  fmaller, 

being 
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being  received  in  fuch  a  liberal  Quantity  at  the 
Mouth  and  Noftrils  cf  the  Tobacco- workers,  they 
ftimulate  and  dry  the  tender  Coat  of  the  Lungs 
and  AJpera  rfrteria,  and  with  their  foul  Steams 
not  only  cloud  the  animal  Spirits  in  the  Brain,  but 
produce  a  narcotic  Effect  upon  them  ;  and  at  the 
lame  time  corrupt  the  Digeftion  of  the  Stomach 
by  enervating  the  Acid  it  contains. 

I  have  no  Intention  to  fatten  an  infamous  Cha- 
racter upon  fo  noted  a  Plant,  dignified  with  the 
Title  of  Queen,  and  fo  acceptable  to  all  the  Europe- 
ansj  efpecially  in  thofe  Countries  where  the  Con- 
fumption  of  Tobacco  makes  a  confiderable  Branch 
of  the  public  Revenue.  The  moft  celebrated 
Writers  have  fpoke  very  largely  of  the  Virtues  of 
Tobacco;  and  it  is  juftly  intitled  to  a  Place" among 
the  phyfical  Plants.  It  is  only  the  excefliveand  in- 
temperate Ufe  of  it  which  is  blame-worthy  ;  and 
it  is  that  which  brought  it  to  a  Diverfity  of  For- 
tune \  and  to  bear  an  ill  Name  as  well  as  a  good 
one.  It  is  fufficiently  made  out  by  Experience, 
that  Tobacco- leaves  contain  a  great  deal  of  vola- 
tile Salt,  by  Means  of  which  they  exert  an  abfter- 
five  and  vulnerary  Virtue,  in  checking  the  .luxu- 
riant Acid  ;  and  with  regard  to  this  Virtue  Epipha- 
nius  Ferdinandus  )|  cries  up  the  Decoclion  of  it  for 
a  mighty  Secret  in  an  Empyema.  All  the  World 
knows,  that  Tobacco-leaves  chewed  in  the  Mouth 
draw  forth  a  great  deal  of  Phlegm  :  But  there  is  a. 
great  Miftake  committed  in  this  Cuftom  ;  for  the 
Chewing  of  it,  and  the  throwing  out  fuch  Plenty 
of  Lymph,  is  not  equally  healthful  for  all.  In  fat 
Bodies,  for  Inftance,  and  fuch  as  have  grofs  Jui- 
ces, Tobacco  is  of  good  Ufe,  but  in  thofe  of  a 
bilious,  hot  Temperament  it  is  oftenfive,  as  Pifo* 
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has  well  obfcrved.  I  have  known  a  great  many 
brought  to  a  Confumption  by  chewing  Tobacco, 
who  flattered  themfelves  that  their  Health  was  pre- 
ferved  by  the  continual  Flux  that  iffued  from  their 
Mouths,  and  could  hardly  be  perfuaded,  that  they 
did  themfelves  an  Injury  in  thus  robbing  the  falival 
Glands,  and  indeed  the  whole  Body,  of  their  nu- 
tritious Juice.  So  bewitching  is  that  incurable 
Cuftom  of  Chewing  and  Smoaking  Tobacco,  that 
as  it  will  ever  be  condemned,  it  will  ever  be  re- 
tained. 

Several  Authors  affirm,  that  the-  Chewing  or 
Smoaking  Tobacco  does  fo  cloy  the  Appetite,  that 
it  will  enable  Men  to  travel  long  Journeys  with- 
out being  hungry.    Pifo  f  fays,  That  in  travelling 
through  Defarts  he  found  that  Benefit  by  chewing 
Tobacco,  that  he  was  neither  hungry  nor  tired. 
Hehnont  %  makes  the  fame  AfTertion,  and  fays,  It 
it  is  owing  not  to  any  Virtue  that  the  Tobacco  has 
of  fatisfying  the  Appetite,  but  to  this,  that  it 
finks  the  Senfe  of  the  Want,  and  clogs  the  Exer- 
cife  of  the  Fu nations.    Etmuller  is  much  of  the 
£une  Mind ;  for  he  fays>  That  Tobacco,  like  all 
other  Narcotics,  ftupifies  the  Spirits,    and,  by  its 
volatile  oily  Salt,  blunts  the  faline  Ferment  of  the 
Stomach  ;  fo  that  the  Sitmulus  of  Hunger  is  not  felt. 
Thus  I  have  often  obferved  the  Smoakers  and 
Chcwers  of  ^Tobacco  to  labour  under  an  almoft 
continual    Jnappetency,    not    unlike  the  great 
Drinkers.    For  as  Wine  and  its  Spirit  enervate 
and  break  the  acid  Ferment  of  the  Ventricle,  fo 
the  frequent  Chewing  abd  Smoaking  of  Tobacco 
does  fo  blunt  the  Saliva,  and  pall  the  Stomach, 
frhat  the  Senfe  of  Sufthn  is  not  at  all.  perceived. 
PUmpius*  joins  in  the  fame  Sentiments,  affirming, 

that 
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that  Tobacco  does  not  nourifh  in  the  Ieaft,  bat 
quells  the  hungry  Stomach,  by  calling  a  great 
Plenty  of  pituitous  Humours  to  the  Mouth,  and 
fwallowing  them  down. 

In  the  mean  time  I  cannot  but  wonder  how 
the  Nofe,  in  Imitation  of  the  Art  of  Cookery, 
came  to  be  fo  ingenious  as  to  find  fo  many  Arts 
and  Ways  for  ferving  up  and  varioufly  preparing 
Tobacco,  that  every  one  has  to  gratify  his  Nofe 
fome  coarfe,  fome  fmall,  fomefcented,  fome  un- 
fcented,  and  not  only  the  Nofe,  but  even  the  Pa- 
late is  varioufly  gratified  by  the  Smoak,  which  they 
throw  out  at  Nofe  and  Mouth  :  In  fo  much  that  t 
never  fee  thefe  Ufers  of  Tobacco  greedily  cramming 
the  Powder  into  their  Noftrils,  or  fucking  the 
Smoak,  but  I  think  of  Orlando^  defcribed  by  Arc 
ojius^  as  if,  after  icfing  his  Brains,  he  were  fuck- 
ing them  in  again  at  his  Noftrils  ;  or  of  Cacus 
ftruggling  with  Hercules  in  the  Cave  of  the  Aval'* 
tine  Hill,  and  belching  out  Smoak  from  his  Chops. 

Faucibus  ingentcm  fumurn^  mlrabile  dicluy 

Evomaty  involvatque  domum  Caligine  caca. 

But  the  main  Queftion  is,  What  Relief  the  Arc 
of  Phyfic  affords  to  Tobacconifts  ?  Why,  fincc 
the  occafional  Caufe  cannot  be  removed,  and 
fince  the  Profpect  of  Profit  renders  the  Smell  of 
Tobacco  lefs  noifome  to  them,  I  would  advife 
them,  in  grinding,  fifting  or  handling  this  Commo- 
dity, to  endeavour  to  keep  off*  the  flying  Atoms, 
by  covering  their  Mouths  and  Noftrils,  taking  the 
frefh  Air,  frequently  wafhing  their  Face  with 
cold  Water,  n'ncing  their  Throat  with  Vinegar 
and  Water,  and  even  drinking  of  it  ;  for  nothing; 
is  better  qualified  to  carry  off  and  blunt  thofe  Par- 
ticles which  adhere  to  the  Throat  and  Stomach, 
than  fuch  Mixtures  as  have  Vinegar  for  an  Ingredi- 
ent.   Emulfions  of  Melon-feeds,  Barley-ptifanes, 
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Cow's  Whey,  and  Rice  boiled  in  Milk,  will 
all  be  of  Ufe  to  defend  the  Throat  and  Stomach. 
Confidering  that  they  ufe  to  work  in  dark  and  moift 
Places,  efpecially  while  the  Leaves  are  grinding  in 
the  Mill,  and  that  they  ufually  complain  of  the 
Heach-ach  and  a  Squeamilhnefs,  I  ufually  prefcribed 
Vomits,  that  being  the  fhorteft  Way  to  fetch  up 
the  fmall  Powder  which  had  got  into  the  Stomach, 
and  of  its  own  Nature  incited  to  vomiting. 

Confidering  the  Tradefmen  receive  no  fmall 
Detriment  from  Smells,  whether  fweet  or  haifh,  I 
had  once  a  mind  to  make  a  Digreffion  here  of  the 
Nature  of  Odours  \  but  the  Extent  of  that  Talk 
feared  me  from  undertaking  it  ;  for  I  was  afraid 
that,  if  once  I  dipped  into  it,  the  Pleafantnefs  of 
the  Subject  would  carry  me  too  far  out  of  my 
Way.    While  1  dwelt  upon  this  Thought,  and 
obferved  that  a  great  many  Things  have  been  faid 
of  Smells*  both  by  the  antient  and  modern  Philo- 
fophers  and  Phyficians,  both  that  a  particular  and 
exa£l  Hiftory  of  them  is  yet  wanting,  I  thought 
upon  a  Method  in  which  both  the  natural  and  i 
phyftcal  Hiftory  of  Odours  might  be  compiled, 
by  examining  their  Nature  according  to  the-phi- 
lofophical  Maxims  ef  both  the  Moderns  and  the 
Antients ;  and  enquiring  into   their  Differences, 
Divifions  into  Clafles,  Properties.  Idiofyncrafies, 
Caufes,  native  Soil,  Compofition,  Mixtures,  then! 
the  Res  Unguentaria,  or  Perfumes  of  the  Antients  ; 
and  then  proceeding  to  the  Medicaments  taken 
from  Odours,  in  order  to  fee  w7hence  the  medici-  ! 
nal  Ufe  of  Spirits,  fo  much  in  vogue  among'  the 
Moderns,  took  its  Rife;  and  laftly,  going  through 
the  Odours  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  thofe  ufed  by 
the  Jews  in  their  Sacrifices,  and  thofe  which  the  I 
Greeks i    Romans ,  Egyptians ,  and  Indians,  made 
ufe  of  in  their  Perfumes  and  Expiations,  in  order 
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to  appeafe  or  invoke  the  Gods.  This  Iforefaw 
H/ould  be  a  large  Field  of  FJiftor\ ,  comprehending 
in  one  Performance  whatever  lies  Scattered  in  Au- 
thors, or  is  (till  to  be  discovered  by  Experiments. 
In  antient  Times  Petrus  Servius^  a  Roman  Phyk- 
cian,  wrote  a  philological  Treatife  of  Odours,  and 
therein  promifed  a  phyfical  Treatife  upon  the  fame 
Subject,  but,  fo  far  as  we  know,  he  did  not  make 
his  Word  good  :  As  for  my  Part,  I  will  not  ven- 
ture to  pawn  my  Word  for  a  Work  of  that  Im- 
portance, which  requires  more  Time  and  Pairs 
than  I  can  afford  :  For  a  great  many  T  hings  which 
at -a  Diftance,  and  at  firft  View,  feem  plain  and 
eafv,  are  afterwards  found  to  be  difficult,  and  in- 
tricate :  Which  gave  the  P^/occafion  to  fay* 

ToIIimus  ingentes  ammts%  is%  maxima  farvo 
Tempore  molimur.  — —      ■  ■  ■ 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

Of  the  Difeafes  of  /^Bearers  of  Corps. 

THE   Bufinefs  of  Bearers  and  Undertaker* 
for  Funerals  was  more  laborious  in  antient 
Times  than  it  is  now  ;  for  they  took  a  great  deal 
of  Pains  upon  the  Corps  in  warning,  anointings 
burning,  and  gathering  the  A  flies  into  Urns  ;  bdides 
which,  they  imployed  Embalmers,  Burners,  and 
others  of  the  meaner  Sort  of  People  :  Though 
now  a-days  the  Corps  are  only  carried  by  the  Bear- 
ers to  the  Church  orChurch-yard,  ind  fo  interred. 
Bitt  confidering  that  in  Cities  and  Tcwns,  efpecial- 
ly  in  Italy ,    every  Family   has  its  own  Tomb 
in  the  great  Churches,  (whereas  the  common  Peo- 
ple   are  interred    promifcuoufly    at    large    in  ^ 
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wide  Graves  in  their  refpe&ive  Parifhcs)  the  Bear- 
ers, imployed  in  Towns,  being  by  that  means  e- 
bliged  to  go  down  to  foul  Vaults  full  of  half-rotten 
Corps,  are  thereupon  liable  to  many  pernicious 
Difeafes  ;  efpecially  malignant  Fevers,  fudden 
Death,  Cachexies,  Dropfies,  fufFccating  Catarrhs, 
and  other  difmal  Diftempers.  Accordingly,  we 
fee  they  have  always  a  wan,  cadaverous  Counte- 
nance, as  if  they  were  already  fit  for  the  Grave  : 
And,  indeed,  there  cannot  be  a  more  effectual 
Means  for  raifing  peftilential  Diftempers  than  thus 
going  down  into  Sepulchres,  and  breathing  for 
fame  Time  in  that  noxious  Air,  which  pollutes  the 
ether.eal  Nature  of  the  animal  Spirits,  and  renders 
them  unfit  to  execute  their  Office,  that  is,  to  fup- 
port  the  whole  vital  Machine.  Hippocrates  *  juflly 
obferved,  That  Air  is  at  once  the  Author  of  Lifey 
eml  of  Difeafes  :  Doubtlefs  then,  the  Air  of  Se- 
pulchres muft  needs  be  very  pernicious  to  the 
Hearers,  and  corrupt  the  whole  Mafs  of  Blood. 
In  the  Days  of  Antiquity  the  public  Slaves,  who 
were  half-fhaved,  and  called  Infer  ipti,  were  doom- 
ed to  this  mean  Office,  as  well  as  to  the  digging 
of  Metals,  and  the  cleanfing  of  Jakes.  Whence 
Martial  fays, 

£hiatuor  Infcripti  portabant  vile  cadaver^ 
Accipit  infelix  qualia  milk  Rogus, 

But,  in  the  Age  we  now  live  in,  fordid  Lucre 
"and  neceffitous  Circumftances  conftrain  Free-men 
to  perform  the  Office,  though  they  have  but  very 
forry  Luck  ;  for  I  never  knew  a  Bearer  an  old 
Man  in  my  Life-time.  All  the  World  knows  how 
much  the  Corruption  of  all  forts  of  CarcafTes 
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tends  to  defile  the  Air ;  for  frequent  Experience 
has  taught  us,  that  'fatal  Plagues  enfue  upon  great 
Battles,  by  reafon  of  the  Dead  lying  unburied, 
and  upon  the  indifcreet  opening  antient  Sepulchres. 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Bearers  and 
others  concerned  in  Funerals  do,  by  handling  dead 
Bodies,  opening  the  Doors  of  Sepulchres,  a.nd  go- 
ing down  into  them,  fetch  up  peftilential  Difeafes. 
There  is  a  known  Story  of  one  Pi/lo,  a  Bearer, 
who  buried  a  young  Man  finely  drefied  up  in 
Cloaths,  with  new  Shoes  on  the  Feet  of  the 
Corps  ;  and  a  few  Days  after,  finding  the  Church- 
doors  open,  opened  the  Tomb,  went  down  into 
the  Grave,  and  took  the  Shoes  off  the  Corps  ; 
but  had  no  fooner  done,  than  he  fell  down  and 
expired  upon  the  Corps,  and  fo  fuffered  a  juit  Pu- 
nifhmentfor  violating  the  Sepulchre. 

This  filthy  Smell  is  frequently  perceived  in 
Churches,  efpecially  in  Summer,  by  reafon  of  the 
great  number  of  the  Tombs,  and  their  being  fre- 
quently opened,  which  cannot  be  but  very  noxious 
to  the  People,  notwithffanding  the  Churches  arc 
perfumed  with  Frankincenfe,  Myrrh,  and  other 
odoriferous  Things.  Upon  this  Consideration  Li- 
lius  Gyraldus,  in  his  learned  Treatife,  de  Vario  fe- 
feliendi  Ritu^  juftly  condemns  that  modern  Cuftom 
of  burying  in  Churches  :  For  in  antient  Times, 
and  in  the  earlieft  Days  of  Chriftianity,  the  Corps  of 
Martyrs  only  were  interred  in  the  Churches,  the 
reft  of  the  Faithful  being  buried  in  Church-}  aids  cr 
near  the  Churches.  The  People  in  the  Country 
bury  their  Dead  more  decently  than  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  Towns  ;  for  they  put  them  into  a  Wooden 
Coffin,  and,  having  digged  a  deep  Pit  in  fame  Field 
near  their  Parifh-church,  put  them  under  Grouiuj  j 
the  whole  Ceremony  being  performed  by  Relati- 
ons and  Neighbours.    It  was  a  laudable  Cuftom  r.- 
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mong  the  Romans  to  carry  -their  Dead  cut  of 
Town,  as  the  Athenians  did  to  the  K^a'/xtKov, 
where  they  put  them  upon  a  Funeral- pile,  and 
prefervedthe  Ames  in  Stone  or  Brafs  Urns.  The 
Roads,  called  Via  Latina  and  Flaminia,  and  efpe- 
cially  the  military  Ways  or  Caufeys,  were  famous 
among  the  Romans  for  a  Frequency  of  Monu- 
ments.   Hence  *JuvenaL  \ 

 *Experiarr  quod  concedatur  in  ilks, 

Quorum  Flaminia  tegitur  Cinisx  atq\.  Latina, 

Now  this  they  did,  according  to  Gyraldus,  for 
three  Reafons :    Firh\    That  thefe  Monuments 
might  invite  the  Pafiengers  to  the  Purfuit  of  Vir- 
tue ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  antient  Epitaphs  and 
Infcri prions  were  all  addrefled  to  the  Viator es^  or 
Pafiengers  :    Secondly,  That,    if  the  City  mould 
be  befieged,  the  Citizens  might  be  invited  to  fight 
more  chearfully  for  the  Ames  of  their  Relations : 
Thirdly,  and  chiefly,  That  the  Town  might  re- 
main untainted  with  the  foul  Effluvia  which  flow 
.from  putrefied  Corps.    Only,  by  a  peculiar  Privi- 
lege, the  veftal  Virgins  and  the  Emperors  were  al- 
lowed to  be  interred  within  the  Town.    Tully  * 
informs  us,  That,  by  the  Law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  the  Funeral-pile,  though  out  of  Town, 
was  to  be  fixty  Foot  diftant  from  ether  Men's 
Houfes  ;  and  that,  not  for  fear  of   Fire,  as  he 
tells  you,  but  to  avoid  the  filthy  Smell  which  at- 
tends the  burning  of  Corps.    So  careful  were  the 
Antiems  in  providing  for  the  Safety  of  the  Com- 
munity, by  keeping  the  Air  clean,  that  they  re- 
moved out  of  Town  not  only  all  unclean  Things, 
but  even  the  Afhes  of  their  own  Relations.  Nay, 
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Heftodus  was  againft  the  very  dunging  of  the 
Grounds,  becaufe  the  Wholfomenefs  of  the  Air 
ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  Fertility  of  the  Soil. 
And  by  an  Edidt  of  the  JEdiks,  or  Church-ward- 
ens, the  bringing  of  any  thing  made  of  Hides  or 
Skins  into  the  Churches  was  prohibited  ;  for  it  was 
unlawful  to  put  any  thing  in  the  Churches  that 
came  from  a  dead  Thing. 

To  conclude,  it  is  but  reafonable,  fince  the 
Bearers  and4  Funeral-officers  hide  under  Ground 
the  Corps  of  the  Deceafed,  together  with  the  Er- 
rors of  Phyficians,  that  the  Art  of  Phyfic  mould 
requite  them  in  a  beneficial  Way  for  thus  fupport- 
ingthe  Dignity  of  the  Profeffion.    For  this  End 
they  muft  be  cautioned,  to  guard  themfelves  in 
doing  their  Office  as  much  as  they  can  ;  that  is, 
to  obferve  the  Cautions  udial  in  the  Time  of  a 
Plague,  to  warn  their  Mouths  and  Throats  with 
fharp  Vinegar,  to  carry  in  their  Pockets  Handker- 
chiefs foaked  in  Vinegar,  to  refrefh  the  Spirits  by 
odoriferious  Things,  and  to  Ice  the  Tombs  be  open 
Tome  fmall  Time  before  they  go  into  them,  that 
fd  the  imprifoned  Steams  may  gradually  fly  out  ( 
When  their  Bufinefs  is  over,  let    them  return 
Home  and  fliift  themfelves,  and  endeavour  ' to  go 
as  dean  in  their  Cloaths  as  their  Circumstances 
will  allow  therli.    If  they  are  feized  with  any  Di 
.   (temper,  they  merit 'be  attended  with  a  great  deal 
fcf 'Circumvention.    Whenever  I  have  to  do  with 
this  fort  of  Men',  I  let  blood  but  very  (pfcringlv4, 
for  their  Blood  is  of  the  fame  colour  w|th  their 
Faces  ;  Purgatives  being  more  proper  forftiem  who 
labour  under  a  foul  Cacochymy,  and  are  likelier  to' 
die  thai)  to  live. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

Of  the  Difeafes  of  Midwives. 

THE  Office  of  Midwives  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  Bearers,  fince  the  former  take 
Care  Of  Man's  Entry  into  the  World,  and  the 
latter  affift  at  his  Departure  from  it ;  but  both 
Offices,  refpefling  the  Origin  and  the  End  of 
Life,  are  fufficient  Evidence  of  the  State  of  Hu- 
manity. ThoughMidwives  do  not  incur  fuchDanger 
by  affifting  Women  in  Child-birth,  as  the  Bearers- 
do  by  the  Interring  of  Corps?  yet  they  do  not 
always  efcape  free  when  they  receive  the  Birth, 
together  with  the  Flux  which  comes  from  the  U- 
terus.  I  need  not  mention  the  Corruption  of  the 
Lochia,  the  Diminution  or  Suppreffion  of  whofe 
Flux,  for  a  few  Hours,  js  enough  to  kill  the  Wo- 
man who  lies  in.  Neither  am  I  unacquainted  with 
the  many  Queftions  which  have  been,  and  ftil! 
are  put,  relating  to  the  corrupt  Nature  of  the 
Menjhua.  Pliny  *  fays,  The  menftrual  Flux  has 
juch  noxious  Qualities,  that  it  fours  Stum*  blajis 
Corn,  kills  what  comes  a- near  it,  and  hums  the  Fruits 
of  the  Earth.  But  Fallopius  f  endeavours  to  clear 
it  of  fo  heavy  a  Charge,  afferting,  That  the  men- 
ftrual  Blood  is  good,  and  in  its  own  Nature  lauda- 
ble, if  the  Woman  be  found;  that  it  is  the  fame 
with  that  which  nourifhes  both  the  Woman  and 
the  EztuSi  and  that  it  is  only  the  Quantity  of 
the  Blood  which  moves  the  Womb  to  Excretion. 

This 
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This  Opinion  is  favoured  by  Rodericus  a  Caftro%% 
and  by  Ballonius\,  who  fays,  The  menftrual  E- 
vacuation  is  peccant  in  Quantity ,  but  not  in  Quality  * 
and  quotes  a  noted  Place  of  Uippocrates'sW  ritingsf, 
where  he  calls  the  menftrual  Flux  not  fluorem,  but 
Jlorem  [roc  xxlxp-nvix  ccvQui.  J  Nay,  Ballonius  * 
fays  elfewhere,  That  the  menftrual  Flux  is  not  pec~ 
cant  either  in  Quantity  or  Quality,  but  is  brought 
about  by  the  fecret  and  zvonderfnl  Counfel  of  Na- 
ture and  Divine  Providence,  for  a  future  Procrea- 
tion. 

I  have  often  obferved  with  Admiration,  that  fome 
Women,  when  worn  out,  and  brought  almoft 
to  a  Confumption,  by  Difeafes  of  long  Duration, 
and  particularly  a  noble  Nun,  when  quite  fpent 
w7ith  a  ten  Years  Sicknefs  which  confined  her  to 
her  Bed,  have  ftill  had  their  Difcharges  every 
Month  regularly,  though  indeed  the  Quantity  did 
not  exceed  a  few  Drops.  But,  after  all,  I  am  ftill 
of  Opinion,  that  the  menftrual  Blood  has  fome- 
what  of  Malignity  in  it:  For  the  menftrual  Flux 
is  not  only  an  Excretion,  but  a  Secretion  perform- 
ed by  Virtue  of  fome  Fermentation  unknown  to 
us,  the  faline  and  other  Particles  being  precipitat- 
ed to  the  Glandules  of  the  Uterus,  and  fo  thrown 
out  of  the  Body. 

This  Fermintation  and  inteftine  Perturbation  is 
fufficiently  experienced  by  the  Women,  both 
when  their  menftrual  Flux  approaches,  and  when 
it  is  actually  upon  them  ;  for  which  Reafon  fome 
call  it  a  menftrual  Fever  ;  that  is,  a  medicinal  Fe- 
ver, which  is  followed  byaBrisknefs  of  the  Spirits, 
and  a  better  State  of  Health.O  ribafius  *f,  writing 
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upon  this  Subjefl,  fays  prettily,  That  Women*$ 
Joy  gives  Matter  of  Grief  \  and  their  Grief  turns  to 
Joy.    If  we  may  credit  the  Hiftories  committed 
to  Writing,  the  menftrual  Blood  is  given  for  a 
Love-potion,  and  enjoys  the  Virtue  of  making 
People  mad  ;  by  this  Means  they  fay  Caius  Caligu- 
la was  bewitched  by  his  Wife  Cafonia.  A/nong 
the  chirurgical  Cautions,  relating  to  the  Cure  of 
Wounds,  FragoftuSyLarfrancuS)  and  other  celebrat- 
ed Surgeons  aflert,  That  the  Lint  fliould  not  be 
made  of  Women's  Linnen  or  Shifts,  notwithstand- 
ing they  are  frequently  wafhed  ;  and  that  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  Virulency  of  the  menftrual  Blood  : 
Nay,    they  require  that    the  wounded  Perfons 
fhould  not  be  feen  nor  looked  upon  by  Women 
under  their  menftrual  Flux,  or  by  Men  heated 
with  venereal  Embraces,  by  reafon  of  the  goatifh 
Steams  which  come  from  therm    So  that  what  is 
related  by  Pliny  J,  and  by  Joaichirnus  Camerarius  jj 
in  Gafparus  a  Rejes,  is  not  fo  fabulous  as  fome 
think.    That  the  Bees  purfue  Men  who  arejuft 
come  from  a  venereal  Encounter,  as  being  migh- 
tily delighted  with  the  Sweetnefs  of  Odours,  and ' 
very  obfervant  of  Chaflity. 

Bat  let  the  menftrual  Flux  be  what  it  will,  the 
Evacuation  from  the  Uterus,  which  ufhers  in  and* 
fucceeds  the  Birth,  is  undoubtedly  tainted  with 
Malignity  and  Virulency,  as  appears  from  the  fud- 
den  Suppreffion  or  Diminution  of  the  Flux  of  the 
Lochia,  which  gives  rife  to  malignant  Fevers,  which 
quickly  carry  off  the  Patient  ;  whereas  a  fimple 
Suppreffion  of  the  menftrual  Difcharge,  is  not  at- 
tended with  fuch  fatal  Confequences  ;  for  if  it 
renders  Women  fickly  and  cache&ic,  it  does  not 
carry  them  off  fo  fpeedily.    In  fhort,  the  fkius 
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fucks  out  of  the  Blood  or  Chyle  the  moft  fpiri- 
tuous  and  pure  Part ;  fo  that  the  pregnant  Wo- 
man is  robbed  of  her  moft  fpirituous  Juice,  by 
which  Means  it  comes  to  pafs  that  a  peccant  Re- 
dundance of  Humours  prevails,  not  only  in  the 
Mafs  of  Blood,  but  in  the  very  Subftance  of  the 
Uterus,  which,  while  the  Woman  is  with-child, 
becomes  very  thick,  as  Graef  and  Sylvius  have  ob- 
ferved  ;  for  the  more  the  Womb  is  diftended,  the 
more  its  Subftance  is  incraffated.  This  Redun- 
dance of  Humours,  which  lay  quiet  and  eafy  be- 
fore Child-birth,  is  upon  this  Accident  put  into 
Motion,  and  kills  the  Woman,  unlefs  it  be  car- 
ried offfpeedily,  and  by  a  continual  Efflux. 

Now  the  Midwives,  Handing  ready  to  receive 
the  Birth  with  expanded  Hands,  and  continuing 
in  that  Pofture  for  feveral  Hours,  receive  no  fmall 
Damage  upon  their  very  Hands  from  the  dropping 
of  the  Lochia^  infomuch  that  fometimes  their  Hands 
are  inflamed  and  ulcerated  by  the  ftiarp  corrofive 
Matter.  Fernelius  *,  admiring  the  Force  of  con- 
tagious Difeafes,  relates  the  Cafe  of  a  Midwife, 
who,  by  laying  a  Woman,  contracted  fuch  a  Difor- 
dcr  in  her  Hand,  that  it  corrupted  and  fell  off; 
adding,  that  the  Woman  fhe  had  laid  was  poxed. 
So  tihat  as  a  Nurfe,  who  fuckles  a  foul  Child,  re- 
ceives the  firft  infection  in  the  Brcafts  ;  and  a 
Child,  that  fucks  a  pocky  Nurfe,  difcovers  the 
firft  Seeds  of  the  Pox  in  the  Mouth  and  Palate  ;  fo 
this  Midwife  felt  the  dire  Effects  of  the  Contagion 
in  the  Hand  upon  which  the  pocky  Lcchia  dropped. 
This  your  expert  and  prudent  Midwives  are  fuffi- 
ciently  aware  of;  for,  when  they  are  obliged  to 
lav  a  pocky  Woman,  they  wrap  their  Hands  up  in 
Linnen-Cloaths,  and  wafh  them  often  in  Vv 
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and  Vinegar.  Add  to  all  this,  That  the  Midwives 
receive  at  Mouth  and  Noftrils  the  noxious  Steams 
arifing  from  the  Flux  of  the  Womb,  and,  which  is 
yet  worfe,  they  cannot  arm  themfelves  againft 
them  with  fweet-fcented  Odours,  thefe  being  apt 
to  throw  the  Women  in  labour  into  hyfteric  Fits. 

Perhaps  the  Midwives  are  not  fo  much  expofed 
to  Danger  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  other 
Countries,  where  the  big-bellied  Women  bring 
forth  their  Children  in  Bed,  and  not  upon  perfo- 
rated Stools  as  they  do  in  Italy  ;  before  which  the 
Midwives  are  obliged  to  fit  bending  forward  with 
expanded  Arms  waiting  the  Egrefs  of  the  Foetus, 
and  are  fo  fatigued  with  Toil  and  patient  Atten- 
dance (efpecially  when  they  wait  upon  Women 
of  Quality,  or  fuch  as  have  hard  Labour)  that  im- 
mediately upon  the  Delivery  they  run  Home  quite 
fatigued,  and  curfe  their  Profeflion. 

I  have  narrowly  inquired,  and  am  flill  at  a  lofs 
to  determine,  whether  the  Women  among  the 
Ancients  ufed  to  bring  forth  upon  Stools  or  in  Bed. 
But  this  and  many  other  curious  Things  had  not 
been  unknown,  if  the  Flames  had  not  deftroyed 
the  Library  of  Th*  Bartboline,  where  that  cele- 
brated Author  had  an  elaborate  and  finifhed  Trea- 
tife  de  Puerperio  Veterum.  However,  the  Cuftom 
of  bringing  forth  in  Bed  begins  now  to  obtain  in 
this  Country-,  which  I  take  to  be  a  laudable  Prac- 
tice \  becaufe  by  this  Means  many  Inconveniencies 
are  avoided  :  For,  unlefs  they  have  a  very  eafy  Deli- 
very, it  falls  out  very  often  that  the  Women  are 
carried,  after  ineffectual  Throws,  from  the  Stool  to 
Bed,  and  from  Bed  to  the  Stool  again,  to  the  great 
Detriment  of  their  Strength  ;  or,  after  they  are 
delivered,  fall  into  violent  Haemorrhages  of  the 
Uterus,  and  exfpire  upon  the  Stool.  Befides,  all 
Brutes,  having  no  other  Midwife  but  Nature,  lie 
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upon  the  Ground  while  they  bring  forth  ;  and  fo 
teach  us,  that  it  is  eafier  to  bring  forth  in  a  lying 
Pofture,  than  when  the  Body  is  raifed  or  fitting. 
Some  may  reply,  that  the  Brutes  are  forced  to  lie 
down  for  fear  their  Young-ones  fhould  fall  down 
and  be  dafhed  to  death,  or  becaufe  they  look  flat  - 
down  to  the  Earth,  and  their  Womb  has  a  different 
Pofition  from  that  of  the  human,  fo  as  to  render 
the  Exclufion  of  the  Fcetus  eafier.  But,  in  Op- 
pofition  to  this,  we  fee  that  the  little  fmall  Ani- 
mals, fuch  as  little  Bitches,  Cats,  and  Mice,  who 
have  no  occafion  to  fear  the  Dropping  of  their 
Fcetus  from  on  high,  do  all  bring  forth  in  a  lying 
Pofture.  Neither  do  I  believe,  that  the  upright 
Pofition  of  the  Womb  contributes  much  to  the 
Facility  of  Delivery  j  for  we  may  readily  appre- 
hend, that  the  Fcetus,  once  ftripped  of  its  Cover- 
ings, and  prefling  for  an  Exit,  is  fpeedily  hurried 
to  the  Vagina,  and  makes  its  Exit  often  in  a  pre- 
ternatural Pofture,  as  with  the  Hands  ftretched 
out,  or  any  other  Way. 

In  fine,  the  Mid  wives,  who  would  perform 
their  Office  without  the  Danger  of  Infection,  ought 
every  now  and  then,  when  they  have  any  Refpite, 
to  wafh  their  Hands  and  Aims  in  Water  and 
Wine  :  After  their  Bufinefs  is  over  thev  ouiiht  to 
wafh  their  Faces  and  Hands  in  Water  and  Vinegar, 
and  fhift  themfelves  ;  and,  in  a  word,  thev  ought 
to  take  a  nice  Care  all  along  to  have  clean  Things 
about  them.  A  certain  old  Midwife  told  me,  that, 
when  (lie  was  called  to  attend  a  pocky  or  cachectic 
Woman,  fhe  ufed  to  ftay  to  the  very  laft  Throws 
before  fhe  fet  her  upon  the  Stool,  by  which  Means 
fhe  kept  her  Hands  from  being  fo  long  expofed  to 
the  dropping  of  the  contagious  Lochia. 
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Of  the  Difeafes  c/Nurses. 


A  FTER  the  Mid  wives  have  done  their  Office, 
they  are  fucceeded  by  the  Nurfes,  who  arej 
likewife'fubjedt  to  various  Difeafes  in  the  Courfe  of 
Suckling.  By  Nurfes  here  I  underftand  not  only 
the  hired  Nurfes,  who  fuckle  other  Folks  Chil- 
dren, but  like  wife  thofe  who  fuckle  their  own. 
Now  the  Difeafes  to  which  they  are  commonly 
fubjecT:  are  Confumptions,  hyfteric  Paffions,  pu- 
fhilous  and  fcabby  Eruptions,  Read-achs,  Verti- 
gos,  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  and  Weaknefs  of 
the  Sight ;  befides  many  other  Difbrders,  efpecially 
in  their  Breafts,  occafioned  by  the  Redundancy  or 
Curdling  of  the  Milk  5  for  thereupon  the  Breafts 
are  inflamed  and  impofthumated,  and  the  Nipples 
chopped.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  long  Suck- 
ling caufes  a  Confumpt:on  :  For  when  the  Child 
becomes  big  and  fucks  a  large  Quantity  of  Mftfc 
(whether  it  be  generated  of  the  Blood  according 
to  the  Ancients,  or  rather  of  the  Chyle  according 
to  the  Moderns)  the  Nurfes  Bodies  are  robbed  of 
their  nutritious  Juice,  and  fo  exhaufted,  that  they 
grow  thin  and  (lender  ;  efpecially  if  they  fuckle 
Twins,  or,  for  the  Sake  of  Profit,  fuckle  another4 
Cbild  befides  their  own.  That  itchy  Eruptions 
will  affect  the  Nurfes  may  readily  be  inferred  from 
their  handling,  dandling  and  carrying  in  their 
Arms  their  Children,  who  are  generally -troubled 
with  Tettars  and  the  Crufta  Laftea ;  for  the  Chil- 
dren, who  have  not  the  Benefit  of  this  Evacuation, 
are  ufually  feized  with  violent  Diftempers,  accord- 
ing 
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ffig  to  Hippocrates*  :  Befides  the  milder  Part  of 
the  Blood  and  Chyle  being  conveyed  to  the  Breaft?, 
■and  there  converted  into  Milk,  the  ferous  and  fait 
Humours  are  only  left  for  the  Nourifhment  of  the 
Body,  and  thefe  break  out  in  Blotches  and  Scabs, 
Hippocrates  f  afTerts,  That  a  Nurfe,  who  was 
troubled  with  cuticular  Eruptions  while  (he  fuckled, 
was  clear  of  them  in  the  Summer  after  weaning 
the  Child.  This  Pafiage  is  admirably  well  inter- 
preted by  Martianus^  in  Oppofition  to  Valeftus\ 
Comment,  who  fancied,  that  the  Nurfe  had  been 
without  her  Menfes  while  {he  fuckled,  and  that 
the  Puflules  took  rife  from  the  fubfequent  Caco- 
chymy  of  her  Body.  Thefe  Eruptions,  fa)sMar- 
tianus,  are  rather  to  be  imputed  to  the  Errors 
^committed  by  Nurfes  in  the  Way  of  Eating  and 
•Drinking,  for  they  think  to  increafe  their  Stock  of 
'Milk  by  much  Feeding:  And  befides,  all  Sticklers 
"ufc  to  have  a  great  Appetite.  Add  to  thefe  the 
Watchings,  and  Interruption  of  Sleep,  which  Nurfes 
frequently  undergo,  for  by  that  Means  Crudities 
breed  in  their  Body,  and,  if  joined  by  any  fait 
Humour,  become  a  fit  Matter  for  Puftules. 

Hippocrates  %  gives  us  the  Hiftory  of  another 
Nurfe  to  this  Effect:  Therfander'j  fflfti  who 
fuckled  her  own  Child,  being  troubled  with  a  Leuco- 
phlegmatia,  or  a  fort  of  Dropfy,  though  not  to  a 
great  degree,  was  feized  with  an  acute  Fever.  Her 
Tongue  zuas  parched  and  grew  very  rcugh,  with  Pu- 
jhdes  upon  it,  and  foe  voided  at  the  Mouth  IVorms. 
On  the  twentieth  Day  the  Crifis  was  not  per  feci. 

Valefiws  imputes  the  acute  Fevers  of  Nurfes  to 
the  Suppreflion  of  the  menftrual  Evacuation  ;  but 
Mar  nanus's  Account  of  the  Matter  feems  to  be 
much  jufter.    For  we  muft  not  take  Nurfes  to  be 
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in  a  preternatural  State,  becaufe  their  Menfes  <fo 
not  flow  while  they  fuckle,  for  then  the  menftrual 
Purgation  would  naturally  accompany  the  Suck- 
ling :  But  the  Blame  is  to  be  thrown  upon  the  Er- 
rors in  Diet,  the  reftlefs  Nights,  and  the  Depre 
dation  of  the  nutritious  Juice  :  For  Hippocrates,  in 
aflerting,  that  this  Woman  was  leucophlegmatic, 
and  voided  Worms  at  the  Mouth,  infinuates  that 
the  firft  PaflTages,  and  indeed  the  whole  Body,  were 
fluffed  with  grofs  Juices. 

It  is  upon  thefe  Accounts  that  Nurfes  arefubje& 
to  Weaknefs  of  the  Eyes,  Head-achs,  a  Giddinefs 
in  the  Head,  a  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  and  the 
Fluor  Albus,  efpecially  if  they  fuckle  for  feveral 
Years.  Ballonius,  *  the  moft  experienced  Phyfi^ 
cian  of  hisTime,  obferves,  that  all  the  Women,  who 
had  been  Nurfes  for  a  long  Time,  grew  very  lean, 
or  were  afterwards  apt  to  be  fickly,  or  fubjeft  to  the 
Fluor  Alius,  or  laboured  under  a  Weaknefs:  For 
in  fuch  Women  the  Humours  are  eafily  collrquated 
and  the  Parts  which  receive  them  give  a  ready  Ac- 
cefs ;  as  it  happened  to  a  certain  old  Woman,  fays. 
Ballor-ius,  who  had  fa  much  Milk,  that  fhe  fuckled 
three  Children  for  a  long  Time,  the  Confequence 
of  which  was  the  emptying  of  the  Vcflels,  and  an 
habitual  Infirmity.  The  fame  Author  +  relates 
the  Cafe  of  a  Nurfe>  from  which  we  may  gather 
a  Caution  of  no  fmall  Importance  relating  to  the 
right  Cure  of  Nurfes.  A  certain  Woman*  fays  he, 
had  fuch  a  Defluclion  upon  the  Spine,  that  Jhe  was  al- 
moji  quite  jlijf.  She  was  a  Nurfe,  and  perhaps  the 
Fatigue  of  Suckling  had  occafioned  her  Illnefs*  She 
recovered  upon  the  Application  of  Cotton  and  Oil 
without  Bleeding,  for  the  Heat  of  the  Bed  and  the  In- 
unftion promoted  a  Concoclion.    Perhaps  another  Phy- 
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Jician  would  have  been  for  bleeding  her.  Thofe  Phy- 
iicians,  who  impute  the  Difeafes  of  Nurfes  to  the 
Suppreffion  of  the  Menfes,  are  often  for  Bleeding  \ 
but  they  commit  a  great  Error.  Had  that  Wo- 
man been  in  the  Hands  of  our  modern  Phyficians, 
(he  had  been  bled  three  or  four  times  ;  for  they 
look  upon  Bleeding  as  the  chief  Hinge  of  the  Cure 
of  the  Diforders  of  Nurfes,  becaufe  while  they 
fucklc  they  have  no  menftrual  Purgation.  But 
they  are  mightily  miftakcn  ;  for  it  is  not  fo  much 
the  Abfence  of  that  Evacuation  which  we  are  to 
mind,  as  the  Cacochymy,  and  the  Dilbrder  of  the 
Body  contra&ed  by  long  Suckling.  Befides,  in 
this  Country,  there  are  few  Nurfes  who  live 
in  great  Families,  but  feed  fiigh  ;  which  is  a  fur- 
ther Argument  for  our  being  cautious  of  Phlebo- 
tomy, for  fear  of  weakening  the  Body  more,  and 
fo  adding  Strength  to  the  Difeafe.  So  that  the 
fafer  Way  of  the  two  is  to  infift  upon  Purgatives, 
rather  than  run  the  Rifque  of  unfeafonable  Bleed- 
ing. 

All  the  World  knows  what  Diforders  Nurfes 
undergo  in  their  Breafts,  fuch  as  Redundancy  of 
Milk,  the  profufe  Running  of  it  when  it  is  thin, 
(which  is  followed  by  a  Weaknefs  and  a  confum- 
ing  Decay)  the  Curdling  of  the  Milk,  Inflamma- 
tions and  Abfcefles  in  the  Breafts,  and  Chops  in 
the  Nipp'es :  The  Caufes  and  Cure  of  all  which  I 
forbear  to  mention,  this  Subje£i  being  treated  at 
large  by  pradtical  Writers,  and  particularly  by  tta 
learned  Etmuller^  who  mufters  up  a  long  Train 
of  Remedies  *  for  that  end, 

Sometimes  Nurfes  complain  of  a  painful  Com- 
prefTion  in  their  Back,  efpecially  fuch  cf  them  as 
have  been  lately  brought  to  bed,  and  have  a  great 

deal 
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deal  of  Milk,  either  from  the  Softnefs  and  Laxity* 
of  the  Breafts,  or  from  the  Weaknefs  of  the  Child, 
which  is  not  able  to  empty  them.  This  Pain  is 
felt  chiefly  in  the  Back,  by  reafon  of  the  exceffive 
Turgency  or  Diftention  of  the  la&eal  thoracic 
Veffels,  which  climb  over  the  Spinal  Marrow ,  and 
convey  the  chylous  Matter  to  the  axillary  Veffels,. 
or  elfe  to  the  Breafts,  in  order  to  the  Generation 
of  Milk,  this  Diftentation  is  to  be  remedied  by  a 
moderate  Diet,  and  efpecially  abftaining  from 
ftrong  Wine  ;  and,  if  the  Pain  be  violent,  Bleeding 
will  not  be  improper.  This  Pain,  which  is  fome- 
times  followed  by  a  Fever,  is  chiefly  obferved  a- 
mong  the  lufty,  hale  Women. 

Hyfteric  Diforders  do  alfo  afflift  Nurfes,  efpeci- 
ally fuch  of  them  as  live  in  great  Families,  feed 
hi^h,  and  are  carefully  withheld  from  their  Huf- 
bands  Embraces.  For  when  the  Nurfe  is  high  fed, 
the  Womb  fwelling  with  Liquor  affumes  a  Furi- 
oufnefs,  and  gives  no  fmall  Taint  to  the  milky  Li- 
quor in  the  Breafts.  Almoft  all  Authors  lay  down 
this  ibr  a  Certainty,  that  Nurfes  ought  to  abftain 
from  Coition,  left  the  Milk  fliould  be  fpoiled.  The 
Woman  who  fuckles,  fays  Galen ,  f  muft  abftain 
altogether  from  Venery,  for  Copulation  brings 
down  the  Menfes,  and  gives  the  Milk  an  unfa- 
voury  Taint.  It  would  be  tedious  to  quote  the 
Authors  who'look  upon  this  as  a  neceiTary  Caution, 
though  in  reality  it  is  neither  countenanced  by 
Reafon,  nor  backed  by  Experience.  I  grant,  in- 
deed, that  if  a  Nurfe  conceives,  fhe  gives  buf 
weak  and  vitious  Nouriftiment ;  and  that  thereup- 
on the  Child  muft  either  be  weaned  or  put  out  to 
another  Nurfe.  De  Grcaf*  has  a  curious  and  re- 
markable Story  of  a  Man,  who  had  a  little  fat 
Bitch  which  fuckled  a  Cat,  notwitftanding  thr-tflie 

had 
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had  never  been  with  Pup,  which  he  kept  up  from 
the  Dog,  when  fhe  grew  proud ;  but  by  chance 
(he  lighted  on  a  Dog  by  ftealth,  and  from  that 
Time  forth  the  Cat  would  not  fuck  her  Milk, 
So  that  I  dare  not  deny,  but  that  repeated  and 
immoderate  Venery  will  taint  the  Milk.  But  at  • 
the  fame  Time  I  do  not  know,  but  the  Milk  may 
be  more  vitiated  by  keeping  up  the  Nurfes  from 
the  Fellowlhip  of  their  Husbands,  which  whets 
their  Appetite  and  tofles  their  Mind  in  awkward 
longing  Night  and  Day,  and  fo  throws  them  into 
violent  hyfteric  Fits :  And  thus  it  is,  that 
nice  People,  who  watch  their  Children's  Nurfes 
more  narrowly  than  their  own  Wives,  are  only  re* 
venged  upon  the  innocent  Children. 

Authors  may  write  what  they  will,  in  compli- 
ance with  Galen's  Dictates,  and  confine  the  Nurfes 
in  a  Prifon,  where  the  Society  of  Men  is  not  al- 
lowed :  But  for  my  Part,  I  am  of  another  Mind  ; 
and,  in  Juftification  of  my  Thoughts  (as  the  Ora- 
tor f  faid)  ad  Pcpulum  provoco,\  appeal  to  the  Peo- 
ple :  For  I  obferve  that  among  the  common  Peo- 
ple, (all  the  Mothers  fuckle  their  own  Children, 
(unlefsfome  Accident  prevents  them)  and  lie  every 
Night  with  their  Husbands,  whofe  Embraces  they 
receive  after  the  ufual  manner,  without  incurring 
the  Inconveniences  with  reference  to  their  Milk, 
which  Phyficians  are  fo  much  afraid  of,  when  thev 
condemn  the  Nurfes  of  great  Men's  Children  to  a 
rigorous  Chaftity.  In  this  City  there  are  but  few 
of  the  Nobility  or  Gentry  who  entertain  their 
Nurfes  in  their  own  Houfes  \  for,  upon  high 
Feeding,  their  Lafcivioufhefs  and  Petulancy 
are  unfufferable  ;  and  therefore  the  Children 
of  Perfons  of  Quality  are  commonly  put  out  to 
Nurfes  who  entertain  them  at  Home  with  their 
own  Family  $  nay  the  Country  Nuifes  are  prefer- 
red * 
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red  to  thofe  who  live  in  Town,  becaufe  their 
Milk  is  prefumed  to  be  heartier  and  ftronger. 

The  only  Author,  I  know  of  who  rejects  the 
vulgar  Error  of  tying  up  the  Nurfes  from  their 
Husband's  Embraces,  is  Martianus,  *  who,  after 
fhewing  how  the  Milk  is  generated,  fpeaks  to  this 
Purpofe.  If  thefe  Things  be  true^  thofe  Authors 
mufi  be  miflaken  who  prohibit  Nurfes  to  keep  com- 
pany with  Meriy  as  if  that  would  vitiate  the  Milk ; 
for  Copulation  raifes  a  certain  Motion  in  the  Womby 
upon  which  depends  the  Breeding  of  the  Milk,  and 
adds  Alacrity  to  the  Woman,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
little  Veins  are  relaxed,  as  Hippocrates  fays  ;  all 
which  contribute  very  much  to  the  Plenty  and  Good- 
nefs  of  the  Milk.,  Beftdes,  fince  Continence  is  fo  cf- 
f en frue  to  thofe  who  are  accuflomed  to  Venery,  that  it 
makes  them  fubjecl  to  various  Difeafes ,  it  can  be  m 
fafe  Courfe  to  deprive  Nurfes  altogether  of  their  Huf- 
bands  Company.  Befides,  if  we  weigh  the  Cafe  ma- 
turely, we  (hall  find,  that  the  Milk  owes  its  firft 
Origin  to  the  Womb  :  For,  while  the  Womb  is 
moved  and  tranfported  with  venereal  Pleafure,  the 
whole  Centextureof  the  Body  is  likewife  moved, 
and  the  Blood-veffels  become  larger.  And  now, 
that  I  have  mentioned  the  Dilatation  of  the  Blood- 
veffels,  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  Cuftom  obferved 
by  the  Antientsin  folemnizing  Matrimony.  When 
the  Bride  went  firft  to  bed,  the  Nurfe  took  the 
Meafure  of  her  Neck  with  a  Thread,  and  next 
Morning  fhe  meafured  it  again  with  the  fame 
Thread  ;  and  if  the  Thread  proved  too  {hort  in  the 
Morning,  fhe  joyfully  proclaimed,  that  the  Bride- 
groom had  made  a  Virgin  a  Woman.  To  this 
Cuftom  Marilal  aliudes  when  he  fays, 

Not 
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Hejierno  collum  poterit  circumdare  filo  : 

That  is  to  fay,  the  Bride's  Neck  grew  bigger,  and 
her  Veins  fwelled  upon  the  Exercife  of  Venery. 

I  have  oftentimes  bent  ray  Thoughts  upon  the 
mechanical  Contrivance  of  Nature,  by  which  Milk 
is  bred  in  the  Breads  as  foon  as  the  Foetus  is  brought 
forth,  and  even  before,  as  if  it  were  contrived  by- 
fome  intellectual  Being,  who  makes  provifion  be- 
fore-hand to  anfwer  the  Neceffities  of  the  Infant. 
But  I  cannot  yet  form  to  myfelf  any  fatisfadtory 
Idea  of  the  Matter,  neither  do  I  receive  any  Satis- 
faction from  thofe  who  have  treated  on  this  Point  ; 
fuch  as  Dicmerbroeck^  Gafparui^  Bartholine,  and 
others  quoted  by  Diemerbroeck  *.  For  which  Rea- 
fon  I  fhall  venture  to  make  a  fmall  Digreffion  upon 
this  Subject. 

The  Difcovery  of  the  Lacteals,  begun  in  this 
fortunate  Age  by  Afcllius,  and  brought  to  Perfecti- 
on by  Pecquetus^  though  Hippocrates  +  feems  to 
have  hinted  at  it,  is  univerfally  known  ;  there  be- 
ing no  Retainer  to  Phyfic,  who  is  unacquainted 
with  the  Motion  of  the  Chyle  through  its  proper 
Ducts,  and  its  Ingrefs  into  the  Blood -veffels,  or 
with  the  Opinion  of  the  Ancutns  and  Moderns,  re- 
lating to  the  conftituent  Matter  of  Milk,  which 
they  will  needs  derive  from  the  Chyle,  taking 
Milk  to  be  a  Part  of  the  Chyle  mixed  with  the 
Blood  and  i\  rained  out  in  the  Breafts.  This  Opi- 
nion they  back  with  Conjectures  not  deftitute  of 
Probability,  which  were  firft  conceived  by  Mar- 
tianus  ||,  that  excellent  Commentator  upon  Hippo- 
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crates.  Thefe  Things,  which  in  antient  Times 
were  propofed  only  as  Doubts,  concerning  the 
Subftance  of  Milk,  are  now  plain  and  unquestion- 
ed Truths.  But  we  arc  (till  at  a  lofs  to  fix  upon 
the  mechanic  Means  by  which  the  Chyle  is  forced 
ib  plentifully  into  the  Glandules  of  the  Breafts, 
both  before  and  after  Child-birth,  notwithstanding 
the  Child-bed  Purgation  ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  the 
Chyle  does  not  move  naturally  that  Way,  and  we 
cannot  be  fo  fenfelefe  as  to  afcribe  its  Motion  either 
to  an  imaginary  aUradtive  Force,  or  to  the  Direc- 
tion of  an  intelligent  Faculty. 

Since  the  Comments  of  the  Moderns  cannot 
fatisfy  us  upon  this  Head,  let  us  now  confult  the 
Oracles  of  the  Ancients,  and  try  if  they  advance 
any  Thing  which  bears  a  Refemblance  to  Truth  : 
For,  as  Plautus  f  fays,  the  old  Fables  are  infinitely 
preferable  to  the  new. 

Though  the  great  Hippocrates  fometimes  made 
ufe  of  the  word  Nature,  in  explaining  the  wonder- 
ful Things  performed  within  our  Bodies,  yet  he 
manifeftly  acknowledges  that  mechanical  Necef- 
fity,  which  is  fo  much  in  vogue  among  the  mo- 
dern Writers,  who,  difcarding  all  Ferments,  bring 
all  to  the  Teft  of  Mechanifm,  and  an  artful  Struc- 
ture. That  Hippocrates  had  this  mechanical  Ne- 
ceffity  in  view  is  apparent  from  feveral  PalTages  of 
his  Writings.  In  one  Place  he  fays,  *  JVomenhave 
an  eafy  Delivery ,  when,  after  the  Breaking  of 
the  Coats  or  Coverings,  the  Foetus  tends  and  fways 
towards  its  Head-,  for  when  the  great  eft  Sway  tends 
towards  the  Feet,  it  prefects  it f elf  obliquely  ;  the  Greek 
Word  osrri\\  being  well  interpreted  Momentum  and 
Inclination    The  mechanical  Production  of  Milk 

he 
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he  explains  after  this  Manner  ;  The  Womb,  /welling 
with  the  Bulk  0/ the  Foetus,  bean  upon  the  iVcmans 
Belly  ;  and  the  Belly  being /ull,  when  it  is  pre/fed  or 
/queezed,  the  /atteft  Bart  0/  the  Food  files  out  into  the 
Caul  and  the  Flejh.  This,  fays  the  venerable  Au- 
thor, is  the  Neceflity  or  ncceflaryCaufe  which  gives 
rife  to  Milk,  in  which  Words  he  points  to  the  me- 
chanical Solution  of  the  Phenomenon. 

-  When  a  Woman  therefore  is  with-child,  as  foon 
as  the  Foetus  begins  to  be  bulky  it  bears  upon  the 
Womb,  the  Inteftines,  the  Ventricle,  the  Dia- 
phragm, and  all  the  upper  Parts,  and  fqueezes  them 
into  a  narrower  Compafs,    at  the  fame  time  it 
drives  the  Chyle  through  the  ladleal  VeiTels  of  the 
Abdomen,  and  the  thoracicDudts  towards  the  Breafts  ; 
the  foft  and  loofe  Texture  of  which  gives  it  a  ready 
Admiffion  either  through  the  DuSlus  Chyli/eri,  or, 
if  thefe  are  not  yet  open,  through  the  Anteria 
Mammari<e,  as  Lower  and  Dionls  will  have  it. 
This  Motion  of  the  Chyle  to  the  Breads  needs  no 
other  impellent  Force  but  the  Compreflion  made 
by  the  Bulk  of  the  Foetus,  which  may  be  backed 
by  the  Motion  of  the  Foetus,  as  Hippocrates  faysf: 
For  the  firft  Signs  of  Milk  appear  in  the  Breafts,  as 
foon  as  the  Foetus  begins  to  move  in  the  Womb. 
Purfuant  to  this  Notion  the  famous  Pecquetus,  the 
firft  Difcoverer  cf  the  thoracic  Chyle-veffels,  was 
of  Opinion,  that  the  Motion  of  the  Diaphragm 
pufhed  the  Chyle  from  the  Lafleals  of  the  Abdomen 
to  thofe  of  the  Breaft    and  from  thence  to  the 
Mafs  of  Blood.    Herodotus  *  has  a  very  curious 
and  remarkable  Obfervation  of  the  Means  Ined ,  by 
the  Scythians  to  obtain  greater  Quantities  cf  Mare's 
Milk,  upon  which  they  live.    They  take,  fays  he, 
hollow  Bones  like  Pipes  or  Whifiles,  and  fixing  them 
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in  the  Mare's  Genitals,  . blew  through  them  with  their 
Mouths,  while  the  Mare  is  a  milking.  This  Contri- 
vance they  ufe  upon  the  Apprehenfion  that  it  /wells 
the  Mare's  Feins,  and  makes  the  Udder  fall  down. 
Though  the  Womb  of  a  Woman  is  not  fituatc  fo 
near  the  Breafts  as  in  the  Brutes  which  have  their 
Faces  pointed  to  the  Ground  ;  yet,  when  it  is  di- 
ftended  by  the  Fcetus  grown  to  a  confiderable 
Bulk,  it  has  Force  enough  to  fqueeze  the  adjacent 
Parts,  and  drive  upwards  the  Juice  contained  in 
the  VefTels;  efpecially  if  we  confider,  that  the 
Motion  of  the  Fcvtus  in  the  Womb  joins  Forces 
tor  that  End  with  the  above-mentioned  Pref- 
fure. 

Now,  after  Delivery,  the  Womb  returns  to  its 
natural  Magnitude,  and  fo  this  Preflure  and  for- 
warding Motion  ceafes  ;  for  which  Reafon  Hippo- 
crates f  adds,  That  the  Milk  repairs  to  the  Breafts, 
provided,  the  Woman  fuckles  ;  for  the  Sucking  of  the 
Breajls  inlarges  the  Capacity  of  the  Veins,  and  thefe 
being  thus  dilated  draw  the  Fat  from  the  Belly 9  and 
dijlribute  it  through  the  Breajls.  So  that  the  Child's 
Sucking  is  fufficient  to  continue  the  Motion  of  the 
Chyle  ;  bat  without  that  Su&ion  the  Springs  will 
Jpeedily  dry  up.  This  Preflure  of  the  diftended 
Womb  difcovered  by  Hippocrates,  is  countenanced 
by  a  Remark  made  upon  the  Animals,  which  bring 
forth  feveral  F&tus's  at  one  Birth,  and  have  a  long 
Row  of  Dugs  on  each  fide,  fuch  as  Swine,  Dogs, 
and  Cats,  that  the  Dugs  which  lie  neareft  the 
Carnua  of  the  Womb,  where  the  greateft  PrefTure 
^is,  are  fuUeft  of  Milk  both  before  and  after  Litter- 
ing ;  which  I  have  feen  myfelf  oftener  than  once, 
and  for  that  Reafon  the  Puppies  which  happen  to 
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fuck  the  middling  Teats  are  ftronger  and  fatter  than 
thofe  which  fuck  at  the  two  Ends. 

Thus  we  fee  Hippocrates  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain the  Motion  of  the  Humour  which  becomes 
Milk,  after  a  mechanical  Way  ;  and  had  his  SuC- 
cefTors  followed  his  Example,  Medicine  had  long 
before  now  been  raifed  to  a  higher  Degree  of  Per- 
fection in  many  Points  :  But,  inftead  of  that,  they 
pretended  to  folve  all  difficult  Queftions  by  having 
recourfe  to  the  Word  Nature  \  the  moft  infigni- 
ficant  Word  which  ever  crept  into  phyfical  Difputes, 
and  the  greateft  Patron  of  Ignorance,  Diemer- 
broecky  *  dwells  long  upon  the  Queftion,  What  it 
is  which  drives  the  Chyle  through  its  Duels  to  the 
Heart,  or  forces  it  to  the  Breads,  in  order  to  be- 
come Milk  ?    Having    rejected  the  Opinion  of 
Deujtngius,  who  took  it  to  be  a  certain  Quality 
which  rarifies  and  ferments  all  Things  in  the  Body, 
he  endeavours  to  eftabiiih  his  own,  but  upon  very 
flender  Grounds  ;  for  he  imputes  all  the  Motion, 
we  now  fpeak  of,  to  a  ftrong  Imagination  in  the 
pregnant  Woman,  while  fhe  thinks  intently  of  the 
Generation  of  Miik  for  the  Nourifhment  or'  the 
Child  :  Which  Opinion  is  learnedly  refuted  b' 
Bartkoline\ .  Bcfides,   this  imaginary  Whim  will 
quickly  fall,  if    we  but  conlider  that  Ladies  o\ 
Quality,  who  refufe  to  fuckle  their  own  Children, 
for  fear  of  making  their  Breafts  flaggy,  have,  nc~ 
verthelefs,  Milk  in  their  B.eafts.    And  they  are 
lb  far  from  thinking  with  Concern,  or  wifliing  for. 
Milk  in  their  Breafts,  that  all  their  Thoughts  cen- 
ter in  the  avoiding  of  it :  And  yet,  in  fpite  of  their 
Wiflies,  in  fpite  of  all  the  Remedies  they  ufe  to 
the  contrary,   their  Breafts  are  vifited  with  Milk 
the  third  or  fourth  Day  after  Delivery.  However, 
H  3  Bartholin* 
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Bartholtne  himfelf  has  no  firm  or  fatisfactory  Pofi- 
tion  upon  this  Head  ;  for  all  his  Advances  are  pro- 
pofed  in  a  dubious  Way.    In  the  firft  Place,  a- 
mong  the  external  Caufes  which  difpofe  the  Breafts 
to  Ladtification,  he  reckons  the  hidden  Change? 
which  is  obferved  in  Virgins  when  the  Terms  be- 
gin to  flow,  the  Privities  are  covered  with  Hair, 
the  Voice  changes,  the  Breafts  begin  to  be  round 
and  plump;  then  he  brings  in  the  Male-feed,  which 
in  Conception  puts  the  Mafs  of  Blood  in  a  Fer- 
ment, and  difpofes  the  Chyle  to  a  readier  Seceffion 
in  the  Breafts.    The  internal  Caufes  which  make 
the  Breafts  turgid,  three  or  four  Days  after  Child- 
birth, he  imputes  to  the  Reflux  of  the  chylous 
Blood,  which  ufed  to  repair  in  great  Plenty  to  th 
Womb,  for  the  Nourishment  of  the  Fcetus.  Ortlob  * 
i  wws  much  upon  the  fame  Strain,  alledging,  that 
the  Womb,  being  contracted  upon  the  Egrefs  of 
the  Foetus,  the  Matter  allotted  for  its  Nourishment 
is  fucked  up  again  by  the  Blood  ;  and  fo  the  Glan- 
dules of  the  Breafts,  being  diftended  more  than 
ordinary,  undertake  the  Secretion  of  the  Humour 
which  was  formerly  performed  in  the  Womb. 
Thefe  Conjectures  are  truly  very  ingenuous  ;  and 
indeed  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  Milk  owes  its  Ori- 
gin.to  the  Womb ;  for,  without  Conception,  Milk 
is  never,  or  at  leaft  very  feldom,  feen  in  the  Breafts. 
But  ftill  the  Queftion  recurs,  How,  upon  the  Dif- 
burdening  of  the  Womb,  comes  the  chylous  Blood, 
which  ufed  to  be  carried  through  the  hypogaftric 
Arteries  for  the  Nourifhment  of  the  Foetus,  and  is 
now  fucked  up  by  the  Veins,  and  mixed  with  the 
arterious  Blood  in  the  left  Ventricle  of  the  Heart, 
to  direct  its  Courfe  to  the  Breafts,  and  there  ac- 
quire the  Form  of  Milk,  and  that,  not  when  the 
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Woman  is  lufty  and  full  of  Juice,  but  when  fne 
is  brought  low  and  exhaufted  with  the  previous 
Fatigue  of  having  a  Child  in  her  Belly,  and  of  a 
laborious  Child-birth,  and  with  the  prefent  Evacu- 
ation from  the  Womb,  which  is  certainly  very 
confiderable  ?  So  that  the  Queftion  is  flill  to  be  gut. 
What  impellent  Force,  what  mechanical- Spring, 
pufhes  the  Matter  of  the  Milk  into  the  Breads  ? 
And  of  this,  I  believe,  we  are  altogether  ignorant. 

Certainly  we  muft  beleve,  that  the  Divine  Ar- 
chitect has  formed  the  Womb  and  the  Breads  of 
fuch  a  Structure,  and  by  fuch  an  unknown  though 
admirable  Artifice,  that,  by  a  conftant  Law,  the 
Difbtirdening  of  the  Womb  is  followed  by  Milk  in 
the  Breads ;  juft  as  we  fee  the  Lungs  of  the  new- 
born Foetus,  which  for  nine  Months  had  not  been 
ufed,  do  then  begin  to  perform  their  Office,  the 
external  Air  entering  at  the  Mouth,  and  bjowing 
them  up  by  its  elaftic  Force,  that  fo  at  the  fame- 
time  the  Foramen  Ovale  may  be  difufed,  and  the 
Blood  circulate  in  anew  Channel.  I  cannot  deny, 
but  there  is  a  wonderful  Confent  of  Sympathy  be- 
tween the  Ereads  and  the  Womb;  but  the  In- 
genuity of  Mankind,  and  all  the  Application  c  f 
Anatomids,  is  not  able  to  canvafs  it.    This  Con- 
lent  was  known  to  Hippocrates^  who  *  faid,  That 
if  the  Nipples  of  the  Breafls  are  pale,  the  tVomi 
is  in  Diforder.    Bartholine  explains  the  Confent  of 
the  Womb  and  the  Placenta  with  the  JBreafb, 
by  the  mutual  Similitude  of  the  glandulous  Sub- 
#ances  of  the  Placenta  and  the  Breads  ;  fo  that 
the  chylous  Blood,  which  ufed  to  repare  to  the 
Placenta,  falling  in  with  the  Breads  in  the  Courfe 
of  Circulation,  fixes  there,  as  in  a  Place  to  which 
it  is  allied.    But  fometimes  we  meet  with  Milk 
in  the  Breads  of  Virgins,  and  there  we  cannot  but 
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own  a  Sympathy  between  the  Womb  and  the 
Breafts,  without  the  Intervention  of  a  Placenta. 
Befides,  Experience  attefts,  that  where  there  is  no 
Placenta  or  Impregnation,  the  redundant  Humours 
of  the  W omb  frequently  occafion  cancrous  Humours 
in  the  Breafts  :  And  thefe  we  meet  with  among 
Nuns  oftener  than  among  other  Women,  not  from 
a  Suppreffion  of  the  Menfes^  but  by  reafon  of 
their  living  Jingle.  For  I  have  often  feen  wdl- 
complexioned  Nuns  who  had  their  menftrual  Pur- 
gation duly,,  but  were  mighty  lafcivious,  die  i/i 
'Mifery  of  horrid  Cancers  in  the  Breafts.  And, 
for  as  much  as  there  is  fcarcely  a  City  in  Italy  with- 
out feveral  Nunneries,  wefeldom  meet  with  a  Mo- 
naftery  which  has  not  frem  Inftances  of  this  Misfor- 
tune. How  comes  it  to  pafs  then,  that  the  Breafts, 
and  not  the  other  Parts,  fuffer  fo  feverely  for  the 
Diforders  of  the  Womb  ?  Afluredly  there  muft  be 
fome  occult  Confent  which  is  not  yet  brought  to 
light;  though  it- may  in  Procefs  of  Time,  fmce 
Truth  is  not  yet  ingrofftd. 

This  wonderful  Sympathy  between  the  Womb 
and  the  Breafts,  the  two  Fountains  of  Luft,  is  fur- 
ther to  be  feen  in  the  handling  or  tickling  of 
the  Breafts,  which  the  Women  own  to  be  no  fmall 
Incitement  to  Venery.  Carpus  +  obferves,  that 
the  handling  of  the  Breafts,  and  efpecially  the  Nip- 
ples* which  have  Erection  like  a  Man's  Yard,  re- 
vives drooping  Venery:  His  Words  are  to  this  Pur- 
pcfe ;  The  Handling  of  the  BreaJIs  *  invites  to  Venery ^ 
both  in  Men  and  IVcmen^  but  especially  in  Women  ; 
for  there  run  Veins  from  the  Pudenda  to  the  BreaJIs , 
infomuch  that,  if  you  tickle  the  Nipple  of  the  BreaJ?y 
it  fuffers  Ereclion  like  a  Man's  Yard.  We  con- 
clude therefore,  That  the  Sympathy  or  Confent 
between  thefe  Parts  is  entertained  and  kept  up  by 
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the  Veffels,  and  not  by  the  Similitude  of  Subftancc, 
as  Bartholine  would  have  it ;  for,  in  Effect,  there 
is  no  Similitude  of  Subftance,  becaufe,  when  it  is 
cleared  of  the  Lochia ,  and  reftored  to  its  natural 
Magnitude,  it  is  all  over  membranous,  and  con- 
fequently  differs  vaftly  from  the  Breafts,  the  Tex- 
ture of  which  is  rather  glandulous. 

Upon  the  whole  it  appears,  that  the  Reafons 
afligned  by  the  Moderns  for  the  Turgidity  of  the 
Breafts  after  Child-birth,  and  at  no  other  Time, 
come  far  fhort  of  Hippocrates^  Doctrine.  For, 
though  the  venerable  old  Man  was  not  apprifed  cf 
the  Motion  of  the  Blood  and  Chyle,  yet  he  care- 
fully remarked  this  wonderful  Sympathy,  and  mu- 
tual Commerce  between  the  Breafts  and  the  Womb, 
and  gave  a  plaufible  Scheme  of  the  Production  of 
Milk  by  the  Preffure  and  Motion  of  the  F&tus  in 
the  Womb ;  which  whoever  rejects  ought  to 
produce  a  better. 

To  leave  off  the  Purfuit  of  a  Secret  which  has 
been  fought  after  in  vain  by  fo  many  great  Men, 
we  now  return  to  the  Diforders  of  Nurfes  in  queft 
of  fome  Relief  for  them  in  the  Store-houfe  of 
Phyfic.    If  the  Diforder  be  violent,  let  it  be  whzt 
it  will,  and  if  it  takes  rife  from  over-fuck)  ing,  let 
the  Child  be  weaned,  or  put  out  to  another,  for  the 
Removal  of  the  occafional  or  procatartic  Caufe  is 
always  the  beft  Remedy.    If  you  fufpect  an  immi- 
nent Confumption^  the  Indications  of  which  are  an 
umverfal  Thinntfs  and  Leannefs  gradually  increaf- 
ing,  Inappctencv,  want  of  Reft,  and  a  pale,  wan 
Countenance,    you  muft  immediately  give  ove 
fuckling,   and  take  fuch  Remedies  as  prevent  a 
Confumption,  and  nourifh  the  Body.    For  which 
End  confult  Dr.  Morton*,  who  defenbes  a  Con- 
H  5  furabtipr 
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fumption  occafioned  by  over-fuckling,  and  pro- 

fofes  various  Remedies  calculated  for  that  Cafe, 
n  a  word,  the  principal  Relief  in  fuch  Cafes  is 
had  from  Afles  or  Cows  Milk,  provided  an  acute 
Fever,  anexcefiive  Sharpnefsin  the  Stomach,  and 
fuch  other  Symptoms  do  not  render  it  improper. 
For  it  is  agreeable  to  Reafon,  that,  if  the  Confump- 
tion  of  the  Body  was  occafioned  by  a  Lofs  of 
Milk,  the  Reparation  would  come  by  Milk  again. 
AfTes  Milk  is  molt  proper  in  the  beginning  to  car- 
ry off  the  vitbus  Humours,  after  which  Cows 
Milk  will  ferve  to  repair  the  decayed  Body :  For 
this  is  the  true  Method  of  exhibiting  Milk  in  a 
Confumption,  and  was  obferved  by  the  divine  Hip- 
pocrates *  in  his  Hiftory  of  Eratclaus's  Son,  who 
was  reduced  to  the  laft  Extremity  by  a  long  and 
violent  Dyfentery,  and  to  whom  he  firft  exhibited 
AfTes-milk  to  purge  him,  and  then  Cows-milk 
to  nourifhhim.  He  drank ,  fays  Hippocrates,  nine 
Attic  Heminae  of  Affes-milk  boiled,  for  tzvo  Days ; 
upon  which  enfued  a  violent  bilious  Purgation,  with 
a  Cejfation  of  Pain,  and  the  Return  of  his  Appetite* 
Aftir  thaty  he  drank  at  one  Draught  four  Attic 
Heminae  of  Cows-milk  crude,  two  Cup-fulls  at  a 
Time,  adding  to  it  the  firfi  Day  a  fixth  Part  of  Wa- 
ter,  and  a  little  harftj  black  Wine.  Martianus,  in 
his  Notes  upon  this  Place,  adds,  It  is  well  known 
that  AJfes-milk,  which  the  Moderns  prefer  in  a 
Confumption^  is  not  given  to  recruit  and  repair  the 
Bcdyy  Covjs-milk  being  only  proper  for  that  End,  by 
virtue  of  its  Confiftence.  In  fine,  a  Milk-diet  ma- 
naged as  above  will  do  the  Bufinefs  effectually  ; 
for  it  will  firft  clear  the  Body  of  the  Redundance 
of  Humours,  and  then  repair  it.  Dr.  Morton 
relates  the  Cafe  of  a  Woman,   who,  after  four 
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Months  Suckling,  was  feized  with  a  great  Weak- 
nefs,  Inappetcncy  and  hyfteric  Paflions,  but  would 
not  comply  with  his  Advice  in  giving-  over  Suck- 
ling,  and  betaking  herfelf  to  a  Milk-diet ;  upon 
which  fhe  fell  into  a  Confumption  of  the  Lungs 
with  a  Cough,  a  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  and  a 
hectic  Fever. 

But  if  the  hyfteric  Paflions  proceed  from  an 
cxceflive  Plethora,  as  it  happens  to  the  Nurfes  of 
Great-men  and  Princes,  then  we  muft  attempt  fome 
Evacuation,  and  particularly  Phlebotomv,  in  order 
to  eafe  and  empty  the  Veffels :  At  the  fame  time 
we  ought  to  injoin  a  ftrift  Regimen,  and  admini- 
fter  the  other  Remedies  ufual  in  hyfteric  Cafes, 
of  which  we  have  gfeat  Variety  in  practical  Au- 
thors.   But  often  the  hyfteric  Diforders  of  this 
Sort  of  Nurfes  are  produced  by  this,  that,  being 
fed  high,  they  abound  with  uterine  Juice ;  or,  to 
fpeak  with  the  Moderns,  their  Ovarium  is  turgid, 
and  the  Fallopian  Tube  founds  a  Call  to  Venery ; 
in  which  Cafe  they  muft  either  be  difmifTed  from 
Nurfing,  or  allowed  in  fome  mcafure  to  keep  Com- 
pany with  their  Husbands,  for  fear  of  a  Furcr 
Uterinus,  which  is  highly  pernicious  to  the  Child. 
Now  as  Phyficians  muft  be  very  circumfpecl:  and 
vigilant  in  tracing  and  difcovering  this  Cafe;  for 
fometimes  they  conceal  their  lafcivious  Dtfires, 
and  keep  them  boiling  within  their  Breaft  for  fear 
of  being  difcarded,  and  fent  Home  to  their  poor 
Habitations,  fo  that  they  are  not  feized  with  ma- 
nifeft  hyfteric  Fits:    But  the  hidden  Paftion  be- 
trays itfelf  feveral  Ways ;  as  if  they  are  not  fo 
chearful  as  formerly,  if  they  are  more  penfive  and 
lefs  talkative  than  ufually,  if  they  chear  up  and 
frifk  about  when  they  meet  or  converfe  with  a 
handfome  Man  :  If  thefe  Signs  appear,  we  may 
fafely  conclude  that  the  venereal  Sport  runs  in 
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their  Minds,  which  puts  the  whole  Body  into  fuch  I 
a  Ferment,  that  it  ftamps  indelible  Chara&eriftics 
upon  the  Child,  as  it  has  been  obferved,  fays 
Helmont*  that  a  lafcivious  Nurfe  has  transferred  I 
the  like  Temper  to  the  Children  who  fucked  her. 

I  intimated  above,  that  often  the  jolly  and  well- 
complexioned  Nurfes,  who  have  great  Plenty  of 
Milk,  ufe  to  complain  of  a  painful  Preffure  in  their 
Shoulders,  which  proceeds  from  too  full  a  Stream 
of  the  la£teal  Juice,  paffing  through  the  thoracic 
Du£ts  .  to   the  fubclavian  Vein  and  the  Breafts : 
In  which  Cafe  they  ought  to  obferve  a  fpare  Diet, 
and  abftain  from  fuch  Things  as  are  apt  to  enlarge 
the  Quantity  of  their  Milk.    That  this  Diforder 
was  known  to  Hippocrates  is  plain  from  that  Paf- 
fage,  where,  fpeaking  of  pregnant  Women,  he  j 
.jays,  Meat  and  Drink  puffs  up  the  Shoulders :  And 
Martianus^  commenting  upon  the  Place,  derives 
the  Matter  of  the  Milk  from  the  Stomach,  that 
being  the  chief  Spring  of  the  Body,  which  gives  and 
receives  from  all  Corners,  and  calls  in  the  TeftU 
monyofthe  Nurfes  themfelves,  who,  as  foon  as 
they  have  eat  or  drank,  perceive  a  Humour  de- 
scending from  the  Shoulders  by}the  Clavicles  to  the 
Breafts  ;  and  this  they  are  moft  fenfible  of  when  the  jj 
Child  fucks  ;  whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  nothing 
takes  off  a  Woman's  Milk  fo  effectually  as  the 
Application  of  Cupping-glaffes  to  the  Back ;  and 
for  that  Reafon  fcareely  any  Nurfes  care  for  that 
Remedy. 

As  for  the  cuticular  Eruptions  which  Nurfes  are 
affli&ed  with,  it  is  a  hard  Matter  to  avoid  them, 
while  they  carry  in  their  Arms  and  fuckle  Children, 
who  have  commonly  a  Crufta  Ladtea  upon  their 
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Heads.  The  Remedies  for  this  Diforder  ought  to 
be  chiefly  external  without  infifting  upon  Purga- 
tion, and  a  thoufand  other  internal  Means  com- 
monly ufed  in  cutaneous  Diforders.    Let  the  Oint- 
ments calculated  againft  the  Itch  be  applied,  even 
when  the  Body  is  unpurged  ;  for  the  Diforder  pro- 
ceeds not  from  a  vitious  Collection  of  Humours  in 
the  Body,  but  from  the  Contadt  and  perpetual 
Handling  of  the  Children,  fo  that  we  have  no- 
thing to  fear  from  extinguifhing  out  of  hand  the 
fcabby  Miafmata  which  flick  in  the  Skin.  Indeed, 
if  the  Itch  or  Scab  take  rife  from  a  Caoochymy, 
occafioned  by  long  Suckling,  we  mull  take  another 
Courfe  :  For  then  the  peccant  Humours  mufl  be 
purged  off,  before  the  Application  of  the  external 
Topics.    But  I  have  known  a  great  many  Nurfes 
perfectly  cured  without  any  Remedies,  in  a  few 
Months  after  they  gave  over  Suckling ;  and  that 
of  a  very  foul  Scab  which  was  only  catched  by  con  - 
tinually handling  fcabby  Children.    Nurfes  ought 
therefore  to  be  very   cautious  in  handling  the 
Children  they  fuckle,    and  endeavour  as  much 
as  poflible  to  keep  both  themfelves  and  the  Children 
clean  and  fweet ;  for  if  that  Caution  wrere  duly  ob- 
ferved,  Children  would  not  be  fo  liable  to  foul 
ulcerous  Eruptions,  as  they  commonly  are;  neither 
would  they  wafte  and  pine  away  fo  often  in  perpe- 
tual crying  and  yelling.    Galen  *  has  a  Story  of  a 
Child  who  had  cried  all  day,  and  would  not  be 
appeafed  neither  by  the  Breaft,  nor  Dandling,  nor 
any  other  ufual  Way;  till  by  Galen's  Orders  the 
Child's  Linnen  was  ihifted,  and  itfelf  wafhed  in 
a  fweet  Bath,  upon  which  it  was  flill  and  flept 
a  long  while. 

Before 
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Before  I  take  leave  of  the  Nurfes,  I  have  one 
Caution  of  fome  Importance  to  lay  before  them, 
for  the  Regimen  both  of  themfelves  and  the  Chil- 
dren ;  which  is,  that  they  ought  not  to  fuckle 
their  Children  fo  often  as  they  ufually  do,  nor  fet 
them  to  the  Breaft  as  often  as  they  cry.  Moft 
Nurfes  are  very  faulty  in  this  refpedt  for  they 
will  give  Children  the  Breaft  a  hundred  times  a 
Day,  and  oftener  in  the  Night-time  to  be  free  of 
their  Noife  :  By  which  means  they  exhauft  them- 
felves, and  fluff  up  the  Child  with  too  much  Milk, 
and  fo  both  one  and  the  other  are  miferably  fick. 
For  how  can  the  tender  little  Stomach  of  the  Child 
digeft  fuch  a  Quantity  of  Milk,  without  giving 
rife  to  Crudities,  four  Humours,  Coagulations, 
and  frequent  Vomitings  ?  And  how  can  the  Nurfe's 
Body  do  otherwife  than  wafte  upon  continual  Suck- 
ling ?  Afluredly  our  ruftic  Women  breed  up  their 
Children  with  more  Caution ;  they  fuckle  them 
only  three  or  four  times  a  Day,  and  fo  go  about 
their  Bufinefs,  leaving  them  to  cry  as  long  as  they 
will;  in  which  Point  they  fay  they  obferve  the 
Example  of  fucking  Calves,  which  are  allowed  to 
fuck  the  Cow  only  thrice  every  Day.  This  Abufe, 
of  giving  Children  fuck  fo  frequently,  gave  rife 
perhaps  to  the  Cuftom  which  now  obtains  in, Eng- 
land and  Germany ,  of  nouriflbing  the  Children  with 
Pap  made  of  Cow's  Milk,  Yolks  of  Eggs,  and  Su- 
gar 5  by  which  Method  the  Regimen  of  Children 
is  more  eafily  laid  down,  and  their  due  Meafureof 
Aliment  is  adjufted  by  the  Senfes.  See  upon  this 
Subjedt  the  admirable  Inftrudtions  of  Helmont,  Et- 
mailer  9-  and  other  Writers. 
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CHAP.  XXI. 

Of  the  Difeafes  incident  to  Vintners 
and  Brewers. 

T  T  A  V I N  G  thus  taken  a  fufficient  View  of  the 
Milk-liquor,  which  firft  nouriflieth  us,  we 
come  now  to  confider  that  Liquor  which  adds  Life 
and  Spirit  to  focial  Extertainments  ;  I  intend  to 
ftep  into  the  Cellars  and  Ware-houfes,  in  which 
the  Vintners  prepare  the  Wines,  and  diftil  Brandy 
in  the  Autumn,  and  to  examine  the  Diforders  to 
which  thefe  Workmen  are  obnoxious.  I  do  not 
defign  in  ttiis"  Place  to  touch  upon  that  Kind  of 
Drunkennefs  which  proceeds  from  the  Drinking 
much  Wine,  but  upon  that  which  flows  from  the 
Smell  and  Spirits  of  the  Wine,  difperfed  through 
the  Air,  and  conveyed  along  with  it  through  the 
Mouth  and  Noftrils  :  For  the  Servants  employed 
in  this  Work,  though  otherwife  ever  fo  fobcr,  do 
often  undergo  all  the  Symptoms  and  Inconvenien- 
cies  of  Drunkennefs,  meerly  from  their  being  con- 
ftantly  employed  in  pouring  out  Wine,  and  tak- 
ing the  Grapes  out  of  the  PrelTes. 

The  Country  of  Modena  affords  a  very  pleafant 
Prcfpecl  in  the  autumnal  Seafon,  of  large  Work- 
houfes,  huge  Prefles,  and  long  Rows  of  Cafks, 
with  Laboratories,  in  which  Wine  is  diftilled  :  For 
Wine  and  Brandy  afford  the  chiefefl:  Branch  of  the 
public  Revenue,  efpecially  in  that  Part  of  the 
Country  which  lies  between  the  Secchia  and  the 
Pcmare,  which  produces  greater  Plenty  of  Brandy, 
than  any  Part  of  the  Ground  on  either  Side  of  the 
Pa9  and  exports  every  Year  thoufands  of  great  Cafks 
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of  Brandy  to  Venice,  Milan,  and  other  Towns. 
Now  it  being  known  by  Experience,  that  a  great 
deal  of  Brandy  is  drawn  from  the  Grapes  them- 
felves,  the  Vintners  therefore  keep  the  Grapes 
long  prefled  in  the  Prefles  with  great  Weights  of 
Beams  upon  them,  and  fuffer  them  to  undergo  an 
Ebullition  along  with  the  Wine,  and  a  Fermenta- 
tion for  fome  Months ;  nay,  even  for  a  whole 
Winter:  After  which  they  put  the  Grapes,  with 
fome  Part  of  the  Wine,  into  large  Copper-veflels, 
and  fo  make  a  Diftillation.  In  former  Times  they 
ufed  to  fqueeze  out  in  the  Prefs  all  the  Juice  which 
was  in  the  Grapes ;  but  having  fince  obferved, 
that  Diftillation,  though  a  laborious  Work,  draws 
much  more  Brandy  out  of  the  Grapes,  they  have 
quite  laid  afide  the  Ufe  of  Prefles  in  their  Brandy- 
Laboratories. 

Now  the  Servants  who  affift  at  the  Diftillation, 
and  after  it  is  over  take  the  reeking  Grapes  out  of 
the  Copper-veflels,    and  put  in  frefh  ones,  and 
ca(k-up  the  Brandy,   almoft  all  of  them  get  drunk 
in  thus  performing  their  Office.    It  is  true,  this 
Service  is  not  performed  in  clofe  fubterraneoud 
Places,  but  in  large  open  Portico's  ;  but  ftill  there 
is  fuch  a  Diffufion  of  the  volatile  Parts  of  the  Bran- 
dy, that,  if  a  Stranger  fets  his  Foot  in  the  Place,  the 
Sharpnefs  of  the  Smell  proves  too  ftrong  for  him  in  a 
little  time.     Nay,  the  Hens  and  other  Houfe- 
poultry,  the  Hogs  and  other  Animals,   bred  up  in 
thofe  Places,  become  drunk  by  feeding  upon  the 
hoi  Grapes,  taken  out  of  the  Stills.    In  a  word, 
tfabfe  who  do  this  Sort  of  Work  for  feveral  Months 
together,  and  fpend  mod  of  the  Winter  in  fuch 
Laboratories,    grow  lethargic,  meagre,  dejedted, 
and  vertiginous,  with  little  or  no  Appetite. 

In  order  to  fix  the  true  Caufe  of  Drunkennefs, 
it  will  be  worth  the  while  to  enquire,  Whether  the  i 
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inebriating  Virtue  of  the  Wine  lies  in  its  acid,  or 
its  alkaline,  its  fixing  or  its  fufing  Faculty  ?  This 
Queftion  is  learnedly  difcufled  by  EtmuJlerf,  who 
recounts  the  various  Opinions  of  Authors,  and 
brings  in  the  Arguments  on  all  hands ;  but 
in  his  own  Opinion  confutes  the  Reafons  of 
Tachtniusj  Bekius,  arfd  others,  who  charge  the 
acid  Faculty  of  the  Wine  with  the  inebriating 
Virtue,  and  lay  the  whole  Blame  on  the  alkaline 
and  fulphureous  Parts, 

I  had  once  a  Conference  upon  this  Subject  with 
a  very  learned  Chemilt,  who  offered  a  great  many 
weighty  Reafons,  to  prove  that  the  whole  inebri- 
ating Faculty  lies  in  a  volatile  Acid,  which  is  pre- 
dominant in  the  Wine,  and  by  virtue  of  which  it 
partes  from  Stum  to  Wine.  The  Arguments  he 
offered  to  make  out  this  predominant  Acidity 
were  briefly  thefe.  i.  That  curious  Experiment 
of  Van  Helmont\  *,  by  which  Spirit  of  Sal  Alrno- 
niac  does  almoft  in  a  Minute  of  Time  turn  Spirit 
of  Wine  into  a  white  Curd,  which  is  fo  much  the 
thicker,  as  the  Spirit  of  Wine  is  purer.  2.  The 
Effervefcence  obferved  in  hot  Blood  upon  the  Af- 
fufion  of  the  Spirit  of  Wine,  in  the  fame  Manner, 
as  if  the  Spirit  of  Vitriol  had  been  poured  upon  ir. 
3.  The  precipitating  Virtue  cf  the  Spirit  of  Sal 
Almoniac  upon  the  Tinctures  of  Myrrh,  Caftor, 
and  others  prepared  with  the  Spirit  of  Wine: 
Which  indicates  that  the  volatile  Acid  of  the  Wine 
faHs  upon  the  loaded  alkaline  Spirit,  and  precipi- 
tates the  Body  held  in  DifTolution.  4.  The  E- 
nervation  of  generous  Wine  by  abforbent  Alkalines, 
fuch  as  Sulphur,  Crabs-eyes  and  Egg-fnells  ;  info- 
much  that  it  will  not  afterwards  attack  Steel,  and 
upon  Diftillation  yields  only  a  weak  Spirit  in  frrjall 
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Quantity.  5.  The  Extraction  of  an  ardent  and 
inflammable  Spirit  from  Vinegar,  attefted  by  che- 
mical Operations.  6.  The  alkaline  Nature  of  the 
Remedies  which  either  prevent  or  cure  Drunken- 
nefs  ;  fuch  as  Muftard-feed  taken  fading  and  vul- 
garly ufed  on  fuch  Occafions  ;  the  roafted  Lungs, 
of  Cattle  according  to  Plinyf,  Garlic  is  recom- 
mended by  Hippocrates  %  to  fuch  as  either  are  drunk, 
or  are  about  to  drink  hard  \  and  in  fine  all  the  Re- 
medies, ufually  adminiftered  to  drunken  Perfons, 
which  being  plainly  full  of  alkaline  Parts,  would 
be  fo  far  from  removing  Drunkennefs,  or  its  Caufe, 
that  they  would  rather  ferve  to  fortify  it,  if  thei 
inebriating  Power  of  the  Wine  lay  in  its  fulphu- 
reous  and  alkaline  Parts.  Such  were  this  learned 
Man's  Arguments  for  the  acid  Quality  of  Wine, 
to  which  I  jfhall  now  add  a  Counter-balance  of 
Arguments  on  the  oppofite  Side,  and  then  give  fa- 
tisfailory  Replies  to  the  former. 

That  the  inebriating  Power  of  the  Wine  lies  in 
the  fulphureous  and  alkaline  Parts  is  manifcft  from 
thefe  Reafons.  1.  The  Inflammability  of  Spirit  of 
Wine  ;  for  it  is  plain,  that  Quality  cannot  be  a- 
fcribed  to  any  Spirit  which  is  manifeftly  acid,  fuch 
as  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  Nitre  and  Tartar;  nay,  fuch 
Spirits  are  apt  rather  to  deftroy  Inflammability,  as 
appears  from  Gun-powder,  which,  after  being 
fprinkled  with  Spirit  of  Vitriol  and  dried,  does  not 
take  Fire ;  whereas  the  wetting  of  the  Powder 
with  the  Spirit  of  Wine  does  not  produce  tjiat  In- 
con  veniency.  2.  The  Ufe  of  Wine  and  Spirit  of 
Wine  in  Ulcers  and  Gangrenes,  for  controuling 
the  luxuriant  and  corrofive  Acids  which  feed  the 
Ulcers.  Were  Spirit  of  Wine  an  Acid,  it  would 
be  of  pernicious  Confequence  in  fuch  Cafes.  3.  The 
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;onftant  and  unqueftioned  Obfervation,  that  Spirit 
)f  Wine  never  degenerates  to  Vinegar,  but  only 
rails  and  grows  weaker  through  Age,  for  Wine 
>ecomes  acid  rather  through  the  Lofs,  than  through 
he  Depreffion,  cf  the  fpirituous  Part.  To  the 
ame  Purpofe  is  another  familiar  Obfervation  ;  that 
Vhen  Wine  begins  to  be  four  it  affords  but  very 
ittle  Spirit ;  whereas  the  palled  and  mufty  Wines 
aeld  a  confiderable  Quantity  5  and  for  this  Rcafon, 
hofe  who  diftil  Brandy  for  public  Sale,  ufe  to  buy 
ip  the  decayed  Wines,  in-order  to  draw  the  Spirit 
rom  them  ;  but  they  never  meddle  with  four 
•Vines,  it  being  beyond  the  Power  of  Art  to  draw 
my  Thing  from  them,  but  an  infipid  Phlegm, 
.nd  then  a  iharp  Liquor.  4.  The  Dulcification  of 
icid  and  mineral  Spirits,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Vitriol 
ind  Nitre,  performed  with  Spirit  of  Wine  ;  which, 
fit  were  acid,  would  never  correct  nor  tame 
hofe  acid  Spirits  ;  for  any  Thing  rather  corrobo- 
rates than  weakens  what  is  like  to  itfelf*.  5.  The 
emarkable  Effervefcence  of  Spirit  of  Wine  with 
Spirit  of  Nitre  ;  which  indicates  that  the  Nature 
>f  the  former  is  oppofite  to  that  of  the  latter,  which 
s  manifeftly  acid.  6.  The  Rectification  cf  Spirit 
>f  Wine  without  Diftillation,  by  the  repeated  In- 
uiion  of  Salt  of  Tartar,  Lime,  and  Pot-afh  ;  for 
f  Spirit  of  Wine  were  an  Acid,  Salt  of  Tartar  and 
Jme,  which  are  the  principal  Alkalis,  would  not 
eflify  and  ftrengthen  it,  but  would  rather  weaken 
t  by  abforbing  the  Acid.  It  is  true,  Salt  of  Tar- 
ar  may  be  faid  to  rectify  Spirit  of  Wine  by  ab- 
orbing  its  Phlegm  ;  but  1  fee  no  Reafon  why  it 
hould  not  be  fuppofed  to  abforb  the  Acid,  if  any 
uch  were  in  the  Spirit,  ana*  to  load  itfelf  with  that 
•ather  than  with  the  Phlegm.    7.  The  Aptnefs  of 
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Wines  ftrained  through  a  Bag,  to  turn  four,  efpa! 
cially  in  Summer,  which  is  not  obferved  in  6th< 
Wines,  thefe  being  preferved  from  Sournefs  bi 
their  fplrituous  Particles.  8.  The.  Obfervatio* 
that  generous  Wines  are  lefs  hurtful  to  gouty  Pel 
fons  than  fmall  (harp  Wines,  fuch  as  Rbenijb-mni\ 
which  Sylvius  f  condemns  in  arthritical  Cafes,  as  bjl 
ing  pofTeffed  of  little  volatile  Spirit :  The  fame  R<) 
mark  being  made  long  before  by  Crato%^  whl 
writes,  that  in  the  Gout  a  little  Hungarian  c 
Malmfey-wine  is  muck  better  than  large  Quanti 
ties  of  fmall  Wines.  The  fame  Thing  is  vouchel 
by  Helmont^  Willis^  and  other  judicious  Authors 
who  abfolutely  reject  fmall  and  acid  Wines,  as  be 
ing  apt  to  inflame  arthritic  Pains  by  multiplying  ID 
Acid. 

As  for  the  Obje&ions  ftarted  by  Chemifts,  1 
favour  of  an  inebriating  Acid  in  Wine,  I  anfwei 
firft,  That  the  Experiment  of  the  Coagulation  an' 
EfFervefcence  of  Spirit  of  Wine  with  the  Spirit  | 
Urine  does  not  evince  an  Acidity  in  Spirit  c 
Wine  ;    for  many  Alkalis  undergo  EfTervefccnc* 
upon  a  mutual  Mixture  -T  witnefs  the  famous  Jo 
Bokris  *  Experiment  of  Salt  of  Tartar,  mixt  witi 
Oil  of  Tartar,  which  is  not  owing  to  an  occuli 
Acid  imbibed  by  the  Tartar  in  its  Solution  ;  fol 
the  fame  EfFervefcence  follows  upon  the  mixing  cl 
Water  with  Salt  of  Tartar.     In  fine,    it  is  wei 
known  that  many  Acids  undergo  an  EfFervefcencs 
among  themfelves,  as  well  as  many  Acids  mixt  wit  s 
Alcalis  ;  fo  that  the  Experiment  of  Spirit  of  Win! 
with  Spirit  of  Urine  cannot  be  laid  down  for  a  gei 
neral  Rule. 

it  t:1*A 
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\s  for  the  Ebullition,  obferved  in  new-drawn 
od  upon  its  Mixture  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  as 
ch  as  if  it  had  been  mixed  with  Spirit  of  Vitriol, 
>  obfervable,  that  this  Ebullition  is  various,  and 
5  not  always  anfwer  the  fame  Way,  purfuant 
the  various  State  of  the  Blood,  which  abounds 
letimes  with  an  Acid,  fometimes  with  an 
tali  ;  fo  that,  when  we  fee  the  Ebullition 
y  great,  we  may  conjecture  a  Redundancy 
an  Acid  in  the  Blood.  The  Precipitation 
Tinflures  made  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  per- 
iled with  the  Spirit  of  Sal  Almoniac,  is  of 
great  Weight ;  for  many  Precipitations  are  ac- 
nplifhed  by  fimple  cold  Water,  as  in  the  Prepa- 
ipn  of  the  Rcfin  of  Jalap  ;  fo  that,  if  Spirit  of 
ine  were  an  Acid,  purfuant  to  the  chemical 
le,  that  what  is  dilFolved  by  an  Acid  is  precipi- 
cd  by  an  Alkali,  it  would  follow,  that  Water 
tft  be  an  Alkali ;  whereas  it  is  well  known  to 
an  iniipid  Body,  and  fo  far  from  partaking  of 
y  Sort  of  Sharpnefs,  that  it  corrects  both  an  acid 
d  alkaline  Acrimony. 

Neither  is  the  Enervation  of  Wine  by  the  Infu- 
ti  of  Alkalis  fufficient  to  evince,  that  Wine  ine- 
ates  by  its  Acidity  ;  for  when  various  Bodies  arc 
xed  together,  they  make  a  new  Concrete  of  d if— 
ent  Virtues.  Thus  we  fee  Water  enervates 
th  Acids  and  Alkalis,  and  dilutes  any  fort  of 
ximonv.  The  drawing  of  fome  Portion  of  ar- 
lt  Spirit  from  Vinegar,  does  not  prove  that  Spi- 
to  be  an  Acid  ;  for  there  is  no  Body,  whether 
d  or  alkaline,  fo  very  fimple,'  as  not  to  contain 
its  Bofom  fomething  of  a  Force  oppofite  to  its 
fn  Nature. 

As  for  the  lad  Objection,  taken  from  the  alka- 
e  Nature  of  the  Remedies  which  prevent  or  cure 
'unkennefe,  we  muft  obfurvc,  that  thefe  refpeft 
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the  Caufe  of  the  Difeafe,  rather  than  the  Difeai 
itfelf,  by  promoting  a  plentiful  Evacuation  of  Se 
rum  by  the  urinary  Pallage,  and  fo  facilitating  th 
Solution  of  Drunkennefs  ;  from  whence  it  follows 
that  they  muftlikewife  have  a  perfervative Virtue;  fo 
we  learn  ivomHippocrates's  Oracle,*  that  qucsfa£l< 
tollunt)  ante  fafia  fieri  probibeut.  Befides,  Acids, 
and  particularly  Vinegar,  are  likewife  good  Remi; 
dies  againft  Drunkennefs.  Etmuller  f  recomi 
rnends,  as  a  powerful  Difcufler  of  Drunkennefs 
Vinegar  applied  to  theHead,  and  a  Fomentation  0 
the  Juice  of  Houfe-leek  and  Vinegar  applied  to  th 
Tefticles. 

Purfuant  to  this  Do&rine,  Etmuller  and  othe 
Authors  impute  the  Caufe  of  Drunkennefs  to  ; 
volatile  Alkali,  or  narcotic  Sulphur  in  the  Wine* 
which  retards  the  Motion  of  the  Humours  andSpii 
rits.  They  ground  this  AfTertion  upon  theTremi 
blings,  Stupidity,  and  fleepy  Diforders  which  en 
fue  upon  Drinking,  after  the  fame  manner  as  upoj 
the  Taking  of  Opium.  But  it  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  the  Wine  produces  thefe  Effe&s  by  a  fix 
ing,  conftri  £Hng  Quality ;  or  whether,  confider 
ine;  that  no  Subftance  is  more  fpirituous  than  Wine 
and  approaches  nearer  to  the  Nature  of  the  Bloot 
and  Spirits,  it  does  not  rather  operate  by  the  Hu- 
mours, and  unlocking  the  Orifices  of  the  Arterie 
diiperfed  through  the  Brain,  and  fj  overcharging 
the  whole  Syftem  of  that  Organ  [with  Serum,  a: 
to  foften  and  relax  the  Spring  of  the  Nerves 
The  fame  Conjecture  may  be  made  of  Opium, 
that  it  does  not  incrafiate  and  fix  the  Humours, 
as  it  is  commonly  thought  to  do  ;  but  rather  col- 
liquates  them  by  its  volatile  Alkali ;  a  Proof  oi 
which  may  be  gathered  from  its  diaphoretic  anc 
diuretic  Virtue.    The  Confideration  of  this  pui 
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he  learned  Willis  *  to  a  (land  ;  for  he  confefles 
e  could  not  eafily  perceive  thefe  Qualities  of  fix- 
ig  and  incraflating  the  Blood,  which  fome  attri- 
ute  to  Opium.  However  the  Matter  is  as  to  the 
.xing  or  fettling  of  Opium,  which  I  am  not  now 
tleifureto  infift  upon,  this  I  will  venture  to  af- 
rm  of  Wine  and  Spirit  of  Wine,  that,  though 
Bfey  caufe  almoft  the  fame  Accidents  with  Opium, 
jch  as  Tremblings, Drowfinefs,  profound  Sleep, and 
peechlefsnefs,  yet  they  operate  after  a  differentMan- 
er  from  theOpium  ;  for,  after  theUfe  of  Opium, we 
.nd  thePulfe  low  and  flow,  theFace  pale  andghaftly, 
nd  the  Extremities  cold  ;  but,  after  Hard-drinking 
f  WineorBrand\ ,  we  find  for  the  moftpart  a  ftrong 
'ulfe,  a  red  Face,  flaming  Eyes,  andfwollen  Veins  ; 
nd  accordingly  Virgil  f ,  fpeaking  of  the  Drunken- 
efs  of  Selenus,  fays, 

Imfiatum  bejierno  venas^  ut  femper,  la  echo. 

Further,  that  the  Spirit  of  Wine  throws  the  Se- 
um,  out  of  the  Mafs  of  Blood  upon  the  Brain,  is 
lain  from  ocular  Infpe£tion;  for  Bcnetus  j|  affirms, 
har,  in  differing  the  Cranium  of  thofe  who  died 
a  Drink,  the  Brain  was  found  covered  with  a  great 
eal  of  whitifli  or  milky  Serum.  This  Fufion  of 
he  Serum  is  further  confirmed  by  the  true  So- 
otion  of  Drunkennefs,  in  Hippocrates,  *  which 
onfifts  in  a  copious  Evacuation  of  Serum  by  the 
rinary  PalTages ;  for,  though  fpeedy  Vomiting  is  of 
reat  Service  to  leflen  the  Diforders  of  Drink,  the 
rue  Solution  is  by  the  way  of  Urine.  So  true 
:,  is  that  Wine  cures  the  veiy  Indifpofition  it 
aufes,  to  wit,  by  its  Faculty  of  attenuating 
he  Humours  and  promoting  Urine.  This  fcems 
o  be  hinted  at  by  Arijhtle  f,  who,  upon  the  Quel- 

tion, 
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tion,  Why  diluted  Wine  is  more  intoxicating  than 
pure  Wine  ?  gives  in  this  among  other  Reafons* 
That  Wine  conco&s  itfejf  as  well  as  other  Things* 
It  is  plain  from  Hippocrates^  that  the  Ancients 
found  Drunkennefs  to  be  of  fome  Ufe.  Mnefi- 
theus  %-i  the  Athenian  Phyfician,  in  his  Epiftle  of 
Hard-drinking  in  Atheneus  and  Langius,  fpeaks  to 
this  Purpofe  :  "  Thofe  who  fwill  down  great  S$uan- 
<c  titles  of  Wine  fuffer  great  Dif orders  both  in  Body 
44  and  Mind  \  but  to  be  fuddled  now  and  then  fervesy 
*t  in  my  mind,  to  purge  the  Body  and  refrejh  the 
* c  Mind :  For  our  ordinary  Drinking  makes  a  Col- 
«  c  left  ion  of  Jharp  Humours  in  the  Body,  which  upon 
«  <  Hard-drinking  are  mo/I  conveniently  purged  off  by 
44  JVine."  It  is  plain  therefore  from  this  very 
atitient  Author,  that  the  Lacedemonians  purged 
their  Bodies  by  Wine  and  Vomiting,  and  exhilarat- 
ed the  Mind  with  a  focial  Cup. 

I  have  oftentimes  obferved  in  the  Autumn,  when 
the  Wine  is  continually  a  making  and  ca(king-up, 
that  the  Servants  employed  in  this  Work  void  a 
great  Quantity  of  Urine,  infomuch  that  they  make 
Water  a  hundred  times  a  Day,  and  their  Urine  is 
thin  and  limpid  like  Water.  Now  this  I  can  im- 
pute to  nothing  elfe,  but  the  plentiful  Emanation 
of  Spirits  from  the  Wine,  which  enter  the  Body  by 
theOrgans  ofRefpiration,and  colliquate  theSerum  in 
the  Mafs  of  Blood.  Accordingly,  I  have  found  new 
Wine  much  more  diuretic  than  old  Wine,  though 
never  fo  generous  ;  fo  that  when  I  mean  to  re- 
move a  Redundancy  of  Serum  by  the  Way  of  U- 
rine,  I  pofitively  prefer  the  new  Wine  to  the  old  ; 
only  take  care  to  have  it  (trained  and  cleared  of  its 
eroffer  Parts. 
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To  return  to  the  principal  Scope  of  this  Chap- 
ter ;  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  in  thefe  Workmen  the 
volatile  Parts  of  the  Wine,  with  which  the  Air  is 
impregnated,  affecT:  and  put  into  a  Fermentation, 
firft  the  Blood,  and  then  the  Animal  Spirits  ;  for 
every  one  knows,  that  Wine  is  much  of  the  fame 
Nature  with  the  Blood  ?  and  to  this  Purpofe  the 
famous  Androcjdcs    in  Pliny  *   when  difluading 
Alexander  the  Great  from  Intemperance,  advifed  him 
always  when  he  drank  Wine,  to  call  to  mind  that 
he  drank  the  Blood  of  the  Earth.    It  is  by  Virtue  of 
the  fame  Affinity,  that  the  Animal  Spirits  are  af- 
fected, there  being  fo  many  of  them  generated  by 
the  perpetual  Accefits  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Wine, 
that  they  cannot  be  lodg'd  within  the  Precincts  of 
of  the  Brain  :  Upon  which  enfues  the  Perturbation 
of  the  animal  Oeconomy,  not  unlike  the  Republic 
of  the  Bees,  which  fuffers  Commotions  when  the 
Hive  is  overftocked.    Hence  proceed  Vertigoes,  Stu- 
pidity, and  Head-achs,  juft  as  in  the  Cafe  of  a 
Diftention  of  the  Veffels,  with  a  great  Plethora  ; 
and  at  laft,  the  whole  natural  Oeconomy  being 
perverted,  there  enfues  a  Leanefs,  a  Proftration  of^ 
Strength,  and  the  other  above  mentioned  Acci- 
dents, which  are  of  a  milder  Form  in  thofe  who 
are  Jong  accuftomed  to  the  Bufinefs,  but  very  fe- 
vere  in  fuch  as  are  but  lately  come  to  it.  Zacutus 
Lufitanus  f  relates  the  Cafe  of  one  who  going  ac- 
cidentally into  a  Wine-Cellar,  was  fo  ftruck  with 
the  Smell  of  the  Wine,  that  he  fell  down  and  ex- 
pired in  a  few  Hours. 

The  fame  Accidents  happen  in  thofe  Countries, 
where  they  have  Ale  inftead  of  Wine,  as  Ger- 
many, England,  and  all  the  Northern  Countries, 
For,  though  Vines  grow  in  thefe  Countries  yet  the 
Grapes  are  for  the  moft  part  not  fufficiently  ri- 
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pened ;  and  fo  they  fupply  the  Want  of  Wine,  with 
a  Liquor  prepared  with  Hops,  Barley  and  other 
Grain,  of  which  they  have  great  Plenty  ;  and  with 
this  Liquor  they  get  drunk  well  as  with  Wine. 
That  the  Northern  People  in  antient  Times  brew- 
ed fuch  Drink  for  their  own  Ufe,  is  plain  from  Vir- 
gil ^  who,  fpeaking  of  a  Country  that  lies  far  North* 
fays, 

Hie  ncclem  ludo  ducunt,  iff  pocula  Lceti 
Ferment  0)  atque  acidis  imitantur  Vitea  S  or  bis. 

I  am  informed  by  Authors,  and  other  learned 
Men,  that  the  Brewers  of  thefe  Liquors  are  liable 
almoft  to  the  fame  Diforders  with  our  Vintners 
and  Diftillers  of  Wine  :  For  this  Sort  of  Drink  is 
very  intoxicating,  and  it  affords  an  ardent  Spirit 
which  Platerus  f  afcribes  to  the  Hops,  and  fo  thole 
who  prepare,  brew,  and  caflc  it  up  are  ufually  fub- 
jeer:  to  Heads- achs,  Veriigces  and  Anxieties  of  the 
Bread,  there  is  therefore  great  Affinity  between 
Beer  and  Wine  ;  for  as  Wine  is  known  to  under- 
go a  confiderable  Alteration  in  the  Spring,  when 
the  Vines  flourifn,  by  Virtue  of  the  odorous  Ef- 
fluvia difperfed  through  the  Air,  fo  the  Beer  w7orks 
and  fuffers  a  Commotion  when  the  Barley  begins  to 
flower  :  And,  as  the  immoderate  Ufe  of  Wine  and 
its  Spirit  finks  the  Appetite,  fo  dees  Beer,  accord- 
ing to  Helmonti  |j  who  fays,  it  breaks  and  enervates 
the  Ferment  of  the  Stomach.  Pliny  *  is  fo  amaz- 
ed^at  the  inebriating  Faculty  of  Malt-liquors,  that 
he  fays  Vice  and  Debauchery  have  been  fo  won- 
derfully ingenious  as  to  find  out  a  Way  to  make 
Water  intoxicating. 

To 
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To  conclude,  it  is  but  reafonable  that  the  Art  of 
Phyfic  mould  provide  Come  Relief  for  the  Prepa- 
rers and  Diftillers  of  Wine  ;  that  being  a  Com- 
modity of  fuch  Importance,  not  only  for  common 
Occasions  of  Life,  but  for  the  Preparation  of  the 
better  and  handfomer  Sort  of  Remedies;  infomuch 
that  if  the  Chymical  Laboratories  had  been  depriv- 
ed of  the  Spirit  of  Wine,  Chymiftry  had  never 
rofe  to  the  Reputation  it  is  now  poflefled  of. 
Galen  f  had  fome  Apprehcnfion  of  this  Art  of  di~ 
ftilling  and  feperating  the  various  Subftances  con- 
tained in  Wine,  the  Knowledge  of  which  he  wifh- 
ed  for  fo  pafiionately,  that  he  fat*  he  would  under- 
go any  manner  of  Danger,  if  he  could  but  find 
out  a  Machine  or  Art  for  feparating  the  contrary 
Parts  of  Wine  as  well  as  Milk.    For  my  Pare, 
when  I  have  fuch  Workmen  under  my  Care,  I  ad* 
vife  them  to  abftain  altogether  from  Wine,  and 
particularly  from  Brandy,  and  Spirit  of  Wine,  e- 
fpecially  during  the  Seafon  of  this  Work  ;  to  turn 
away  their  Faces  as  much  as  they  can  from  thfc 
Steams  which  fly  out  of  the  Wine,  to  fprinkle 
their  Faces  now  and  then  with  cold  Water,  and  to 
ftep  fometimes  out  of  the  Work-houfes  to  take  the 
frefh  Air.    When  they  are  fo  ill  as  to  be  confined 
to  their  Beds,  we  muft  prefcribe  fuch  Remedies 
as  are  ufual  againft  Drunkennefs,  and  the  diforders 
which  attend  it  ;  upon  which  Subject  we  may  con- 
fult  feveral  Authors,  but  efpecially  Etmuller  \  fuch 
Remedies  are  Vinegar,  Caftor,  and  efpecially  Spi- 
rit of  Sal-ammoniack,  for   nothing  corrects  the 
Diforders  arifing  from  the  Abufe  of  Wine,  more 
effectually,  than  what  partakes  of  a  volatile,  uri- 
nous Spirit. 
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Pliny  reckons  up  a  great  many  Things  for  pre- 
venting Drunkennefs,  which  are  commonly  known  ; 
fuch  as  bitter  Almonds,  Colewort,  and  all  fweet 
Things.  To  thefe  the  late  Authors  have  added  a 
great  many  more,  and  particularly  Platerus,  who 
bewailing  the  Cuftom  of  the  Country,  which 
made  Civility  and  Hofpitality  to  confift  in  drink- 
ing hard,  gives  a  tedious  Lift  of  Remedies  to  pre- 
vent Drunkennefs  j  fuch  as  Wormwood,  Rue, 
Milk,  the  Lungs  of  Animals  roafted,  Pofcae,  Vine- 
gar, and  Water,  four  Apples,  and  feveral  com- 
pound Electuaries,  Mixtures  and  other  Preparati- 
ons. 

To  fuch  Workmen,  as  by  reafon  of  their  nar- 
row Circumftances,  cannot  procure  fuch  coftly 
Remedies,  we  muft  prefcribe  the  Ampler  Medicines, 
and  fuch  as  are  more  eafily  prepared,  Cole  wort,  the 
Virtue  of  which  has  been  extolled  for  many  Ages, 
both  for  preventing  and  curing  Drunkennefs  ;  Ra- 
difhes,  and  Water  diluted  with  Vinegar,  which 
Tlaterus  calls  the  Antidote  of  Drunkennefs. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

Of  the  Difeafcs  of  Bakers  and  Mil- 
lers. 

TTlffocr/ites  *  fays,  there  are  very  many  Arts 
and  Callings,  {Phyftc  may  be  reckoned  one  of 
the  Number)  which  are  very  ufeful  and  plcafant  to 
thole  who  (tand  in  need  of  their  Ainfrance,  but  oc- 
caficn  a  great  deal  of  Trouble  and  Labour  to  thofe 
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who  pracYife  them.  And  fuch  furely  is  the  Trade 
of  Baking,  for  what  is  more  ufeful  and  even  necef- 
faty  to  Life  than  Bread  ?  and  what  can  be  more 
inconvenient  and  troublefome  to  Tradefmcn  than 
the  Baking  of  it  ?  For  in  fifting  the  Flower,  in 
kneading  it  into  Dough,  and  in  baking  that  in  the 
Oven,  they  are  in  allthefe  Steps  expofed  to  infinite 
Fatigue  and  Toil,  and  fo  brought  under  the  lafli  of 
various  Difeafes.  Bakers  are  generally  at  work  in 
the  Night-time,  whilfl  others,  having  finifhed  the 
Task  of  the  Day,  are  recruiting  their  Spirits  with 
feafonable  Sleep  ;  and  then  in  the  Day-time  are 
(hut  up  like  Owls  to  take  their  Reft  :  So  that,  in 
one  and  the  fame  City,  we  have  Antipodes ,  that  Ls 
fuch  as  follow  contrary  Ways  of  Living.  Marital 
to  infinuate  that  the  Night  was  far  (pent  and  Day 
approached,  fays, 

Surgite^jam  venditpueris  jetiLicula  pijlor. 

And  indeed,  when  the  Day  dawns  and  the  Citizens 
return  to  their  daily  Exercifes,  there  is  a  Neceffity 
ofharing  Plenty  of  Bread  ready  at  hand,  or  elfe 
their  Bellies  would  rife  up  in  Sedition.  Hiftory 
affords  us  fignal  Inftances  of  violent  Commotions 
raifed  in  great  Cities  by  a  Scarcity  of  Bread  ;  and 
not  long  ago  the  Court  of  Spain  was  under 
violent  Appreheniions  of  a  popular  Infurrecbion 
upon  the  fame  Account.  Hence  Juvenal  *  re- 
commends Bread  and  the  Ludi  Circenfes  (that  is, 
Plenty  of  Provifions  and  diverting  Shews)  as  the 
moft  effectual  Means  to  keep  the  People  to  their 
Duty. 

In  the  fir  ft  Place  thofe  who  boult  the  Flour  and 
cleanfe  it  from  the  Bran,  and  are  always  fhaking 
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and  turning  the  Sacks  and  Bags,  cannot  pofiibly  fo 
cover  their  Faces  as  to  avoid  the  Infpiration  of  the 
flying  Particles  of  the  Meal,  together  with  the  Air ; 
and  thefe  being  fremented  with  the  falivary  Juice, 
fluff  up  not  only  the  Throat,  but  the  Stomach  and 
the  Lungs,  with  a  tough  Parle  ;  by  which  Means 
they  become  liable  to  Coughs,  Shortnefs  of  Breath, 
Hcarfnefs,  and  at  laft  to  Afthma's ;  the  Wind-piper 
and  the  Paffages  in  the  Lungs  being  lined  with  a 
Cruft  which  interrupts  the  Intercourfe  of  the  Air. 
Further,  the  Particles  of  the  Flour  or  Meal,  which 
:re  to  the  Eyes,  pinch  them  very  much,  and 
often  cccafion  a  Blearednefs. 

I  freely  own,  I  cannot  think  of  any  effectual  pre- 
iervatory  Caution  for  thefe  Workmen.  I  approve 
of  the  Cuftom  they  have  of  tying  a  linnen  Swath 
round  tfrcW  Face,  but  that  will  not  hinder  the  A- 
is  of  the  Flour  to  enter  the  Breaft  along  with 
the  Air.  Pignorius  *  in  his  excellent  Treatife  d& 
S^rvlsy  quotes  the  Authority  of  Athenem,  to  prove 
that  this  Cuftom.  is  very  antient  \  but  it  is  plain 
they  did  not  do  it  out  of  any  prefervative  Deilgn, 
kit  to  prevent  the  dropping  of  the  Sweat  oft' their 
Faces  upon  the  Bread,  or  the  tainting  of  the 
Jiread  with  their  Breath.  In  fine,  all  I  can  advife 
thefe  Workmen  to  do,  is  to  wafh  their  Throat 
frequently  with  Vinegar  and  Water,  to  take 
-Oxyrael  often,  to  purge  now  and  then,  or,  when 
they  are  preffed  with  a  Difficulty  of  Refpiration, 
to  take  an  Emetic,  which  will  throw  off  the  Mat- 
ter, which  clings  to  the  Paffages.  I  have  known  an 
Emetic  cure  fome  who  were  reduced  to  the  laft 
Extremity, 
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Next  in  Order,  are  thofe  who  knead  and  work 
the  Pafte  with  their  Hands,  and  form  it  into  Bread 
and  Loaves.  Thefe  Men  do  their  Work  com- 
monly in  hot  Places,  efpecially  in  Winter,  to  pro- 
mote the  Fermentation  of  the  Bread  ;  and  fo,  hav- 
ing Occafion,  when  their  Work  is  over,  to  go 
from  Places  of  extreme  Heat  to  the  open  Air, 
are  readily  feized  with  a  violent  Conftriction  of 
the  Pores  of  the  Skin,  which  in  Procefs  of  Time 
gives  Rife  to  a  dull  Heavinefs,  Hoarfnefs,  and  the 
Difeafes  of  the  Breaft,  fuch  as  Pleurifus  and  Perip- 
neumonia*. Nov/  thefe  Difeafes  are  fo  common, 
that  every  one  knows  the  Remedies  calculated  to 
cure  them  :  But  in  curing  them  it  is  of  no  fmall 
Life  to  know,  and  have  a  particular  Regard  to 
the  occafional  Caufe  j  and  for  that  Reafon,  in 
the  Cafe  now  before  us,  we  muft  chiefly  endeavour 
to  retrieve  the  natural  Perfpiration  of  the  Body, 
by  keeping  the  Patient  in  a  warm  Room,  uhng 
Frictions  with  Oil,  and  exhibiting  Diaphoretics 
inwardly.  I  have  obferved,  with  fome  Surprife, 
and  that  among  this  Sort  of  Men  more  than  a- 
mong  Perfons  of  other  Trades,  that  violent  Pleu- 
rifies. have  been  terminated  by  a  plentiful  Eruption 
of  Sweat,  even  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Difeafe, 
Without  any  manner  of  Spitting:  And  this,  in  my 
Opinion,  comes  to  pafs,  becaufe  in  fuch  Cafes 
the  acute  Fever,  which  is  the  primary  Difeafe, 
accompanyed  with  a  Pain  in  the  Side,  takes  Rife 
rather  from  the  external  Caufe,  which  is  the  fud- 
den  Stoppage  of  the  Po^s  of  the  Skin,  than  from 
a  faulty  Collection  of  rlumours;  fo  that,  when 
the  Vents  of  the  Skin  are  open,  and  Sweat  breaks 
forth,  the  Fever  and  pleuritic  Pain  vanifh  at  once  ; 
the  Matter,  which  had  been  thrown  in  upon  the 
Breaft,  being  thus  recalled  to  its  wonted  Paflages. 
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So  important  is  that  Advice  of  Hippocrates,  *  De- 
^enire  ad  occaftGnem  occafionis  initiwn*  To  come 
to  the  Caufe  and  the  Beginning  of  the  Caufe. 

Sometimes  the  Hands  of  the  Bakers  are  fwelled 
and  pained  :  And  indeed  it  is  obfervable,  that  all 
of  them  have  very  iarge  thick  Hands,  which  is 
owing  to  the  continual  kneading  of  the  Parte,  which 
fqueefes  the  nutritious  Juice  in  great  Abundance 
out  of  the- Orifices  of  the  Arteries;  for  the  Juice 
Remains  there,  its  Return  being  prevented  by  the 
Stricture  of  the  Fibres,  So  that  Bakers  quickly 
discover  their  Trade,  when  they  fhew  their  Hands, 
for  no  Tradefmen  have  larger  Hands  than  they. 
Exercife,  as  Avicenna  fays,  inlarges  a  certain 
Member  ;  and  the  Truth  of  that  Saying  is  mani- 
feft  in  other  Parts.  To  conclude,  I  would  ad- 
vife  thofe,  whofe  Hands  are  fwollen  and  pained, 
to  wafh  them  in  Lie,  generous  White-wine,  and 
the  like. 

Of  all  the  Retainers  to  the  baking  Trade,  per- 
haps thofc  who  only  bake  the  Bread  in  the  Ovens 
are  leaft  expofed  to  Injuries ;  for,  though  they 
fuffer  not  a  little  from  the  exceffive  Heat  in  filling 
and  drawing  the  Oven,  efpecially  in  Summer, 
while  they  are  covered  all  over  with  Sweat,  yet 
'they  are  much  refrefhed  with  the  Smell  of  the  hot 
Bread :  For  new  Bread  is  a  great  Reftorative,  and 
exhilirates  the  Spirits  with  its  very  Smell,  as 
IVedellus  f  remarks,*  ^  Sale  Volatill  Plantarumy 
and  Becherus  in  his  Pbyftca  fubierranea^  where  he 
prefers  the  Smell  of  Bread  to  the  comforting  Vir- 
tue of  Pearl.  m 

I  have  obferved,  that  the  Bakers  of  large  po- 
pulous Cities,  the  Inhabitants  of  which  chufe  ra- 
ther to  buy  than  to  bake  their  own  Bread,  are 
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oftncrfick  than  thofe  of  fmall  Towns  and  Villages* 
where  almoft  every  Family  bakes  for  itfelf,  Pliny* 
informs  us,  that,  from  the  Building  of  Rome  to 
530  Years  after,  the  Romans  had  no  Bakers;  but 
the  Quirites  themfelvcs  had  their  own  Bread  made 
at  Home,  that  being  the  Womens  Province  :  Buc 
that  afterwards,  when  the  City  grew  populous, 
the  Trade  of  Baking  was  brought  in  by  the  pub- 
lic Slaves.  When  fuch  Workmen  therefore  are 
ill,  let  their  Difeafe  be  what  it  will,  we  muft 
carefullly  remember  the  Diforders  they  are  expofed 
to  in  the  Way  of  their  Bufinefs. 

I  have  chofe  to  throw  the  Millers  or  Grinders 
of  Corn,  into  the  fame  Lift  with  the  Bakers ;  for 
when  the  Corn  is  reduced  to  fine  Flower,  the 
Particles  fly  about  and  fill  the  whole  Mill  :  fo  that, 
in  ibite  of  their  Teeth,  their  Mouth,  Noftrils, 
Eyes,  Ears,  and  indeed  the  whole  Body  is  covered 
with  Meal  ?  the  Confequcnce  of  which  is,  that 
many  of  them  became  afthmatic,  and  at  laft  hy- 
dropic. They  ufed  likewife  to  be  feized  with 
Ruptures  by  the  Breaking  or  Relaxation  of  the 
Peritonaeum,  in  carrying  Sacks  of  Corn  or  Meal 
upon  their  Shoulders  ;  and,  being  obliged  to  lie 
Night  and  Day  in  the  Noife  of  Water- falls,  Wheels, 
and  grinding  Places,  almoft  all  of  them  are  deafifh  ; 
for  the  Drum  of  the  Ear,  being  perpetually  ftruck 
with  too  ftrong  an  ObjecT:,  lofes  its  Tone  and 
Spring.  - 

It  is  worth  obferving,  that  both  Millers  and 
Bakers  are  generally  troubled  with  Lice,  infomucbr 
that  the  common  People  call  Lice  the  Millers  white 
Fleas,  by  Way  of  Banter.  I  am  at  a  Lofs  to  deter- 
mine, whether  this  proceeds  from  their  being  con- 
ftantly  covered  with  Dirt  and  Dull:,  or  from  their 
Cuftom  of  fleeping  with  their  Cloatl*  on,  crfrorrr 
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the  Mixture  of  the  Flour  or  Meal,  with  the  Ex- 
crements of  the  Skin,  as  being  a  fit  Matter  for  the 
Generation  of  fuch  Animals  :  But  it  it  is  certain, 
that  moft  Millers  are  in  this  Condition,  which,  if 
Daniel  Heinfius  had  been  aware  of,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  made  room  for  them  in  his  admirable 
Oration,  de  laudibus pediculi. 

Thefe  Tradefmen  were  fubje£t  to  more  violent 
Diftempers  in  antient  Times  than  they  are  now. 
For  the  Antients  had  not  fuch  Machines  for  grind- 
ing Corn  as  we  now  have,  by  the  Help  of  W ater- 
falls,  which  turn  great  Wheels  about ;  though 
indeed  Palladius^  *  an  ancient  Author,  makes  fome 
Mention  of  the  Grinding  of  Corn  by  the  Force 
of  Water.  They  ufed  to  grind  their  Corn  in 
Pijlrina^  which  are  now  ufed  for  bruifingand  taking 
the  Husks  off  Grain.  Their  Wheels  were  turned 
iiot  only  with  Cattle,  but  with  Men,  and  Slaves, 
and  Women :  And  from  thence  rofe  the  Name  of 
Mala  Irufatilcs,  Handmills^  becaufe  they  turned 
them  round  (Trudchant )  with  all  their  Force.  Cri- 
minals were  commonly  condemned  to  this  Work 
at  the  Pijlrinum  :  And  we  fee  in  Plautus^  there 
was  nothing  fo  frequent  nor  fo  ominous  to  Slaves, 
as  the  Word  Pijlrinum,  L.  Apuleius  fays,  he  was 
made  an  Afs,  tyed  to  a  Mill  with  his  Face  covered, 
and  forced  to  tread  over  his  own  Fcotfteps.  We 
read  in  facred  Writ,  that  Sampfon  had  his  Eyes 
put  out  by  the  Pbilijiines,  to  qualify  him  for  the 
Turning  of  a  Mill  (which  was  probably  a  Hand- 
mill)  for  they  ufed  to  put  out  the  Eyes  of  fuch 
as  were  doom'd  to  this  Service,  to  prevent  their 
being  giddy. 

It  is  plain  therefore,  this  was  a  very  laborious 
£xercife,  that  both  Men  and  Women  were  doom- 
ed 
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d  to ;  and  that  it  would  quickly  kill  them,  by 
fubje&ing  them  to  difmal  Diforders.  *  Hence  Job^ 
among  other  Imprecations,  to  compleat  his  Mifery, 
puts  in  this.  May  my  IVife  grind  to  another  ;  that 
is,  as  Vatablius  and  other  Interpreters  take  it,  let 
her  become  a  mean  Servant  or  Slave  ;  though  indeed 
fome  take  it  in  an  obfcene  Senfe ;  upon  which  Sub- 
ject fee  Pfelferus  +  in  his  Hebrew  Antiquities.  The 
Romans  had  likewife  great  Numbers  of  Pifirtna  ; 
nay,  every  Quarter  or  Ward  of  Rome  had  a  de- 
termined Number  allotted  it ;  as  Victor  obferves, 
de  Urbis  Regionitus.  But  now  that  Water-mills 
are  fo  common  every  where,  the  Piftrlna  are  only 
ufed  for  bruifing  or  fplitting  of  Grain.  And  lb, 
the  Yoke  of  Slavery  being  likewife  taken  off  by 
the  Chriftian  Religion,  the  grinding  Trade  is  not 
fo  hard  and  laborious,  nor  yet  fo  apt  to  occafion 
Diftempers  as  in  former  Ages.  Both  Millers  and 
Bakers  require  the  fame  Method  of  Cure,  when 
the  Diforder  takes  its  Rife  from  the  volatile  Flour 
fucked  in  at  the  Mouth.  If  they  ere  feized  with 
Ruptures  upon  carrying  heavy  Burdens,  let  them 
wearTrufl'es;  and  indeed  I  ufually  advife  them  to 
wear  Trufles  likewife  by  Way  of  Prevention. 

As  for  the  Loufinefs  which  afflicts  them,  they 
muft  take  Care  to  keep  themfelves  very  clean,  and 
fliift  often  ;  and  wafli  themfelves  with  the  De- 
coftion  of  Worm-wood,  Peach-leaves,  Centaury, 
Staves-acre,  and  Lupines,  i^.  Serenus  recommends 
the  Application  of  Bran  mixed  with  Vinegar  :  But, 
above  all,  the  effectual  Remedy  is  Liniments  con- 
taining Mercury,  kill'd  in  Spittle.  The  Linnen, 
which  Gold-fmiths  wipe  their  Plate  with  after 
Gilding,  is  likewife  of  good  Ufe. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 
Of  the  Difeafes  of  Starch-Makers. 

THOSE  employed  about  the  making  of  Starch 
are  likewife  liable  to  uncommon  Diforders. 
Starch  is  fo  commonly  ufed  for  the  whitening  of 
Linnen,  that  every  old  Woman  knows  how  to 
make  it.  In  this  Country  it  is  commonly  made 
by  the  Nuns,  who  fell  it  afterwards  to  the  Apothe- 
caries, and  other  Shops.  They  take,  in  the  Sum- 
mer-time, Wheat  fteeped  in  Water  till  it  is  rotten, 
and  put  it  up  in  marble -Veffels  j  then  one  of  their 
Servants  treads  with  his  Feet  the  Wheat  thus  foft- 
ened,  juft  as  we  prefs  Grapes  in  Autumn.  Now 
though  this  is  done  in  the  open  Air,  yet  the  Smell, 
which  exhales  from  that  frothy  Matter  is  to  difa- 
rreeable,  that  both  he  who  treads  it,  and  the 
Maids  who  attend  to  gather  up  the  fqueezed  Mat- 
ter with  their  Hands,  and  take  the  Juice  out  of  it 
to  be  dried  in  the  Sun,  complain  much  of  the  Head- 
men, of  a  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  and  of  a  Cough 
which  is  fo  trcublefome,  as  to  force  them  to  inter- 
mit for  fear  of  Choaking.  This  Smell  is  to  me 
itbfolutely  unfufferable,  for  it  favours  of.  a  moft 
penetrating  Acid ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  vo- 
latile Acid  with  which  Wheat  abounds,  being  put 
into  Motion  by  the  Fermentation,  deferts  the  Fel- 
lowship of  the  other  Parts,  and  flics  moft  of  it  into 
the  Air  :  At  this  Rate  it  cannot  but  be  apt  to  ex- 
cite Hea^i-achs,  with  a  Difficulty  of  Refpiration, 
and  a  Cough:  For  nothing  is  more  offenfive  to  the 
tender  Texture  of  the  Lungs,  and  the  membra- 
nous Parts,  than  an  acid  Exhalation ;  fuch  is  the 
JSmcak  cf  Sulphur  and  other  acid  Things*. 
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I  ufually  advifed  the  People,  employed  in  this 
Work,  to  do  it  in  as  open  airy  Places  as  they 
can  find  ;  and  when  they  have  already  fuftained 
any  confiderable  Injury,  I  prefcribe,  with  Succefs, 
Oil  of  Sweet-almonds,  Emulfions  of  Melon- feeds, 
Barley-ptifans,  Treacle- Waters,  Draughts  of  ge- 
nerous Wine,  and  fmelling  to  the  Spirit  of  Sal- 
ammoniac. 

Now,  that  I  am  upon  this  Subject,  I  fhall  take 
occafion  to  enquire  a  little  narrowly  into  the  Na- 
ture of  Starch,  which  I  reckon  to  be  fomewhat 
different  from  what  the  Phyficians  generally  take  it 
to  be.  By  the  unanimous  Confent  both  of  the 
Ancients  and  Moderns,  Starch  is  fuppofed  to  pof- 
fefs  a  Virtue  of  qualifying ftiarp  Humours,  flopping 
Fluxes,  and  healing  Ulcers.  Pliny  *  commends 
it  in  a  Spitting  of  Blood  and  Pains  of  the  Bladder. 
Gakh\,  cries  it  up  mightily  in  a  Loofenefs,  in 
Inflammations  of  the  afpera  arteria^  in  a  running 
of  the  Eyes,  and  in  all  Cafes  where  ulcerated  Parts 
want  to  be  foftened  and  fmoothed.  Valiefius  in 
his  Book,  dc  Sacra  Pbilofcphia^  prefers  it  before 
all  other  Remedies  for  the  Cure  of  a  Dyfentery, 
and  correcting  any  Sort  of  Acrimony.  The  fame 
are  the  Sentiments  of  all  who  have  wroteof  Starch. 

This  Opinion  may  feem  very  probable,  iipoa 
the  Confideration,  that  Starch  is  infipid  as  to  the 
Tafte,  and  confequently  an  excellent  Abforber  of 
ftiarp  Matter,  and  likewife,  that  what  Acrimony  or 
Acidity  was  in  the  fermented  Wheat,  is  fuppofed 
to  exhale  in  the  Preparation,  and  the  watery  Hu- 
mour which  partakes  of  the  Sharpnefs,  is  fuppofed 
to  be  wafted  during  the  Exficcation  of  the  Starch 
before  the  Summer-Sun  :  For,  as  Gorr&us  %  has  it, 

Starch 
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Starch  muft:  be  dried  with  a  very  hot  Sun,  left,  if 
any  Moifture  be  left,  it  mould  contract  an  Acidity. 
But  the  frequent  Obfervations  made  by  the  Wo- 
men, who  commonly  ufe  Starch  in  this  Country 
to  whiten  and  ftiffen  the  Linnen,  have  taught  me 
to  fufpecl:  the  Nature  of  Starch,  and  not  to  trufl; 
altogether  to  its  Whitenefs.  For  they  obferve, 
that,  when  Linnen  lies  in  Starch  for  any  Time, 
it  quickly  wears  out;  and  to  avoid  that  Incon- 
veniency,  as  foon  as  they  have  fouled  it,  they  wafh 
off  the  Starch  with  fair  Water,  and  fo  keep  the 
Linnen  till  they  have  occafion  to  wafh  it.  This 
is  fufficient  Evidence  of  a  confiderable  Acrimony 
in  Starch,  which  is  not  fo  obvious  to  the  Tafte: 
For,  if  Starch  wears  out  and  corrodes  Linnen, 
what  Security  ha  -  e  we  of  its  Innocence  in  the 
Difeafes  of  the  Breaft,  in  a  Roughnefs  of  the 
Throat,  in  Dyfenteries,  and  in  Cafes  which  re- 
quire  emollient  Ingredients,  as  Galen  fpeaks  ? 
Though  Pliny  *  recommends  it  in  thefe  Difeafes  ; 
yet  he  plainly  fhews,  that  he  had  fome  Sufpicion 
of  its  Nature  ;  Starch,  fays  he,  makes  the  Eyes  dull, 
and  is  an  ufelefs  Burden  to  the  Stomach,  contrary  to 
the  vulgar  Opinion.  Here  we  cannot  but  recom- 
mend the  Contrivance  of  fome  Women,  who,  to 
avoid  the  corrofive  Influence  of  Starch,  mix  Gum 
Arabic  with  it. 

Doubtlefs,  there  are  many  Things  in  common 
Ufe  which  are  taken  to  be  inoffenfive,  becaufe 
they  injure  only  gradually  and  infenfibly,  till  fome 
Chance  or  other  expofes  their  occult  Malignity. 
Thus  a  great  many  Sorts  of  Aliment  feem  to  digeft 
eafily  in  the  Stomach,  which  leave  peccant  Juices 
behind  them  in  the  Veins.  He,  fays  Avicenna\  y 
who  digefts  unwholefome  Things,  muft  not  de- 
ceive 
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ceive  himfelf  upon  the  Succefs  of  the  Digeftion  ; 
for,  after  feveral  Days,  morbific  and  pernicious 
Humours  may  be  engendered  from  thence.  And 
Galen  *  fpeaking  of  the  Virtue  of  Food,  fays,  A 
peccant  Juice  gathers  in  our  Veins  after  a  long  Time, 
ivhen  we  take  no  Notice  of  it9  and,  putrifying  after- 
wards upon  the  leaf}  Occafion,  caufes  malignant 
Fevers* 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

Of  the  Difeafes  of  Stone-Cutters. 

XX  TE  come  next  to  the  Difeafes  of  Stone-hew- 
*  *    ers,  Statuaries,  Stone-cutters,  and  that  Sort 
of  Workmen ;  for,  in  hewing  Marble  or  Stones 
out  of  the  Rock,  in  polifliing  and  cutting  them, 
they  oftentimes  fuck  in,  by  Infpiration,  the  fharp, 
rough  and  cornered  fmall  Splinters  or  Particles 
which  fly  oft  j  fo  that  they  are  ufually  troubled 
with  a  Cough,  and  fome  of  them  turn  nfthmatic 
and  coni'umptive.    Add  to  this  the  metallic  Vapour 
exhaling  from  the  Marble-Stones,  which  manifeftly 
affedts  the  Noftrils,    and  the  Brain.    Thus  the 
Stone-cutters,  who  work  upon  the  Lapis  Lydius9 
are  faid  to  be  fo  affected  both  in  the  Head  and  the 
Stomach,  by  the  noxious  Smell  which  conftantiy 
exhales  from  thence,    that  fometirnes  they  are 
f  orced  to  vomit :  And  in  diffe&ing  the  Corps  of 
fueh  Artificers,  the  Lungs  have  been  found  fluffed 
with  little  Stones.    Diernerhrcec  f  gives  a  curious 
Relation  of  feveral  Stone-cutters  who  died  afthma- 
tic,  and  were  opened  by  him  5  in  whofe  Lungs  he 

found 
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found  fuch  Heaps  of  Sand,  that  in  running  the 
Knife  through  the  pulmonary  Veficles,  he  thought 
he  was  cutting  fome  fandy  Body.  He  adds,  that 
he  was  informed  by  a  Mafter  Stone-cutter,  that 
in  cutting  Stones  there  rifes  fuch  a  fubtile  Duft,  as 
is  able  to  penetrate  through  Ox  31adders  hung  in 
the  Shop,  infomuch  that,  in  the  Space  of  one 
Year,  he  found  a  Handful  of  that  Duft  in  the  Ca- 
vity of  the  Bladder  j  and  this  very  Duft  he  took 
to  be  the  Caufe  of  the  Death  of  many  unwary 
Workmen. 

Our  medicinal  Hiftories  afford  many  Inftances 
of  Stones  found  in  the  Stomachs,  and  Lungs  of 
thefe  Workmen  ;  for  which  wecanaffign  no  other 
material  Caufe,  but  the  dufty  Particles  taken  in  at 
the  Mouth,  and  gradually  gathered  into  a  Heap. 
See  upon  this  Subject  Olaus  Borricbiusy  of  the  Ge- 
neration of  Stones  in  the  Microcofm.  For  we 
muft  not  imagine  that  the  Stones  found  in  human 
Bodies  are  always  bred  of  interna!  Caufes,  and  pe- 
trifying Juices ;  fometimes  the  Misfortune  is  pro- 
duced from  abroad  when  the  Vifcera  are  innocent. 
Wedelius  *  obferved  a  Stone  from  an  external  Caufe 
in  the  Lungs  of  a  Plaifterer's  Servant-maid,  which 
he  imputes  to  the  Particles  of  Lime  taken  in  at 
the  Mouth. 

The  Butchers  meet  frequently  with  Stones  in 
the -Stomachs  and  Inteftines  of  Oxen  :  which  d im- 
proves the  Opinion  of  Arljlotle  f  who  affirmed, 
that  no  Animal,  befides  Man,  is  affected  with  ftony 
Concretions,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  he  fpoke  only  of 
the  Stone  in  the  Kidneys.  Scaliger  J  tells  us  of  a 
Horfe  which  voided  hard  ftony  Concretions,  one 
of  which  he  kept  by  him.    And  Authors  are  very 

large 
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large  upon  the  Virtues  of  the  Stones  of  Horfes* 
which  they  call  Hippditi,  but  with  what  Juflice  I 
fhall  not  here  determine.  However,  I  think  it  is 
very  probable,  that  the  Stones,  found  in  the  Bo- 
dies of  Horfes  and  Oxen,  and  bred  of  the  Duft  and 
fmall  Particles  taken  in  at  the  Mouth  in  the  Summer- 
time, when  they  are  drawing  Coaches  and  Carts 
upon  dufty  and  dirty  Roads,  with  their  Tongues 
hanging  out. 

.  Purgatives  and  Emetics  will  be  proper  Remedies 
for  the  Work-men  we  now  fpeak  of,  as  being  fit 
to  expel  thefe  noxious  Particles  which  adhere  to 
the  Stomach  and  Inteftines,  and  might,  in  Time, 
grow  into  great  Stones.  And  all  poffible  Caution 
muft  be  ufed,  to  avoid  the  fucking  in  of  thefc 
minute  Particles  at  the  Mouth. 


CHAR  XXV. 

Of  the  Difeafes  of  Masons  and 
Bricklayers. 


BRICKLAYERS  and  thofe  who  handle  Lime  are 
much  in  the  fame  Condition  ;  fcr,  while  they 
ake  the  quick  Lime  with  pouring  Water  upon  it, 
nd  have  the  flaked  Lime  always  before  them  in 
uilding  Walls  or  plaiftering,    they  cannot  but  re- 
eive  at  their  Mouths  and  Ncftrils  the  fubtile  Par- 
cles  which  exhale  from  the  Lime  j  and  thefe  ren- 
er  the  Mouth,  Throat  and  Lungs  rough,  and  oc- 
afion  an  ill  Habit  of  Body. 
Lime  being  the  moft  confiderable  of  Alkali's, 
/ery  Body  is  acquainted  with  its  Virtues,  and  par- 
Icularly  thofe  who  ufe  to  live  in  Houfes  newly 

done 
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done  over  with  Lime ;  for  many  violent  Dirtem- 
pers  have  arifen  from  thence.  Hippocrates  *  gives 
us  the  famous  Hiftory  of  Hermocrates^  who  was 
feized  with  a  mortal  Fever  upon  lying  by  a  new 
Wall.  And  though  Valleftus^  following  Galen' i 
Footfteps,  alledges,  That  the  new  Wall  had  no 
relation  to  the  Caufe  of  the  Difeafe  ;  yet  Eplpha- 
^nius  Ferdinandus  \  and  Mer  cur  talis  %  are  juftly  oi 
the  Opinion,  That  Hippocrates  mentioned  the 
new  Wall  with  an  Intention  to  point  out  tta 
Caufe  of  the  Difeafe,  there  being  nothing  more 
dangerous  than  to  live  in  a  Houfe  newly  built  wi:fc 
Lime  :  Witnefs  the  fad  Experience  of  many,  whe 
have  thereupon  died  either  of  Suffocation,  or  of  i 
Fever  accompanied  with  a  Deafnefs  or  Stumor,  as 
happened  to  Hermocrates^  who  died  on  the  27th 
Day.  My  Lord  Verulam  fays  Jovinian^  the  Em* 
peror,  catched  his  Death  by  ftaying  too  long  in  £ 
Room,  the  Walls  whereof  had  been  newly  wafhed 
or  done  over  with  Lime.  Nay,  I  can  bring  in 
myfelf  for  an  Evidence  ;  for,  having  ordered  my 
Clofet  to  be  done  over  with  Lime,  and  reckoning 
er  fix  Months  that  it  was  fafe  enough  to  be*in 
it,  efpecially  confidering  the  Walls  were  onlj 
wafted  over,  I  was  thereupon  feized  with  an  acute 
Fever  which  was  very  violent,  and  after  that  witi 
a  flow  Fever  which  haunted  me  a  long  while,  ] 
have  often  ohferved,  that  in  new  Houfes  the  Smel 
of  Lime  is  manifeflly  perceived  for  many  Years, 
efpecially  in  the  Morning  alter  the  Windows  have 
been  fhut  all  Night ;  for  they  are  guilty  of  a  grofs 
Error,  who  think  it  fafe  to  fteep  in  fuch  Houfes, 
becaufe  they  perceive  no  Smell  in  the  Day-time, 
when  the  Doors  and  Windows  are  ail  open. 
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It  was  a  wife  Edict  which  the  Romans  put  forth, 
as  Pliny  *  informs  us,  prohibiting  new  Houfes  to 
be  inhabited.  So  great  a  Space  of  Time  is  re- 
quired before  Houfes  built  with  Lime  can  be  inha- 
bited with  Safety  ;  but  there  is  no  occafion  of  fuch 
Caution  if  they  be  built  with  Parget  or  fine  Plaifter, 
for  Parget  dries  fpeedily,  and  produces  no  ill  Smell. 

In  (hort,   the  Bricklayers,   and  thofe  who  take 
the  Lime  out  of  the  Kilns,  and  fell  it,  are  fuffici- 
ently  acquainted  with  the  formidable  Acrimony  of 
Lime.    IVedelha,  as  I  intimated  above,  found  a 
Stone  in  the  Lungs  of  a  Lime-maker's  Maid,  and 
attributes  its  Origin  to  the  Particles  of  Lime  taken 
in  at  the  Mouth  by  Infpiration.    Arnaius  Lufitanus 
f  affirms,   that  mod  of  thofe  who  deal  in  Lime 
Jie  of  Phthifics.    In  fine,  the  Nature  of  Lime  is 
,  To  largely  handled,  both  by  antient  and  modem 
Authors,  that  I  need  not  infifr.  upon  it  here.  The 
Z!hemi{ts,  who  draw  a  great  many  Remedies  from 
Lime  for  external  Ufe,    affirm,   that  it  contains  a 
*rcat  deal  of  Alkali,   and  a  little  Acid.  Pli*y%i 
idmiring  the  Nature  of  Lime,   fays,    it  is  ftrange, 
:hat  any  thing  mould  be  kindled  by  Water,  which 
^as  burnt  before.    But  no  Author  has  fet  the  Na- 
ur e  of  Lime  in  fo  clear  a  Light  as  Tacbeniut  ||  ; 
or  he  allots  it  the  chief  Place  among  the  Alkali  V, 
ind  yet  afcribes  to  it  a  certain  Proportion  of  Acid  ; 
vhich  caufes  that  Effervefcence  upon  the  Effufion 
>f  Water,    by  virtue  of  a  particular  Conflict  be- 
ween  the  Alkali  and  acid  Parts.    It  is  poflcflcd  of 
.  fiery  and  very  cauftic  Nature  ;  efpecialiy  when  it 
j  new,    and  has  not  yet  imbibed  any  Humidity, 
rom  the  Air;  and,  upon  this  Confideration,  it  is 
10  Wonder  its  fiery  Subftance  fhould  throw  out 

Effluvia 
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Effluvia  of  a  very  fubtilc  Nature,  which  are  highly 
bfFenfive  to  Workmen. 

Now  I  do  not  fee  how  they  can  avoid  thefe  Ef- 
fluvia, unlefs  it  be  by  covering  their  Mouths  and; 
Noftrils  with  a  Napkin  ;   efpecially  when  they  are 
handling  the  Lime,   and  mixing  it  with  Water, 
that  thus  the  dufty  Particles  may  be  fucked  in  in 
a  fmalier  Quantity.    It  wi]I  be  of  ufe  to  drink  cold 
Water  now  and  then,    in  order  to  allay  the  Heat 
and  parched  Drinefs  of  the  Throat.    Oil  of  Tweet 
Almonds  I  have  always  found  to  be  the  very  beft( 
Remedy  in  this  Cafe ;  for  it  not  only  mitigates  any) 
Acrimony,  but  reftrains  the  Effervefcency  of  thq 
Lime,  which  becomes  hot,  and  produces  an  Efter-j 
vefcence  with  any  other  Fluid,  but  Oil.    So  that,! 
if  thefe  Workmen  are  fick  of  the  above-mentioned' 
or  any  other  Di^empers,   it  will  be  of  great  Ufe, 
foradjufting  the  true  Method  of  Cure,   to  have  aj 
particular  Regard  to  the  Injuries  they  fuffer  in  the 
Way  of  their  Bufmefs,  and  to  the  Parts  which  arc; 
thereby  moft  expofed  ;  for,  according  to  Hippocra-, 
tcs,   if  any  Part  is  affe&ed  before  the  Difeafe  ap-i 
pears,  there  will  the  Difeafe  fix,  the  Humours  be-l 
ing  always  apt  to  fall  upon  the  weaker  Part* 


CHAP.  XXVI, 

Of  the  Difeafes  of  Laundresses  and\ 
Washer-women. 

m 

I Have  often  had  Occafion  to  attend  Laundrefies 
who  have  been  ill  of  various  Diforders,  con- 
tracted by  the  Nature  of  their  Work,  Thefe  Wo-j 
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nen,  being  confined  to  moift  Places,    and  their 
lands  and  their  Feet  being  always  wet,   turn  ca- 
heclic  5  and,   if  they  fpend  their  Life-time  in  the 
Jufinefs,  they  come  at  laft  to  a  Dropfy  ;  of  which 
have  feen  many  Inftances.     They  are  likewife 
;enerally  affecled  with  a  Deficiency  of  the  Menfes, 
vhich  fubjects  them  to  many  Inconveniencies. 
\nd  indeed  it  is  no  wonder  their  Menftruation 
hould  be  difturbed ;  for  we  obferve  every  Day, 
hat  Women  under  a  menftrual  Purgation  are 
eized  with  afudden  Suppreifion,  upon  walking  on- 
y  bare  Foot,  or  wafhing  their  Legs  and  Feet  with 
old  Warer  :  And  much  more  muft  thefe  Women 
ndergo  a  Suppreffion,    who  make  a  Trade  of 
:eeping  their  Limbs  wet.     In  fine,  the  moift  Air 
i  which  they  always  breathe,    and  the  conftant 
/loifture  which  bedews  their  Body,    is  the  Caufe 
f  all  thefe  Disorders  :    For  the  Pores  of  the  Skin 
eing  by  this  Means  obftrucled,  and  Tranfpiration 
npaired,    the  whole  Mafs  of  Blood  is  thereupon 
linted  with  grofs  Juices.     And  hence  come  Ca- 
lexies,  and  Suppreflions  of  the  Terms,    with  the 
'her  Diforders  which  accompany  them. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  Calamity  which  Wafli- 
-women  are  expofed  to,   for  they  are  commonly 
irown  into  a  Cough,  and  foon  after  into  a  Short- 
tfs  of  Breath,    by  the  fmoaking  Vapours,  which 
ife  from  the  boiling  Lye  ;    in  which  they  feme- 
nes  put  Lime  inftead  of  Allies.    Horjiius  *  rc- 
:es  a  Story  cf  a  Servant  Maid,   who,  upon  lean- 
y  down  her  Head  over  a  Kettle  full  of  Lye,  was 
afiecled  with  the  Smoak,    that  fhe  was  feized 
th  a  violent  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  which  lafted 
*  feven  Years,  and  at  laft  ftiiled  her.    When  the 
■  >rps  was  opened,   the  Lungs  were  found  livid, 

with 
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with  black  Caruncles  in  the  Bronchia,  which 
ftopped  the  Intercourfe  of  the  Air.  Thefe  lixivia! 
Fumes  therefore,  which  the  Laundreffes  cannol 
but  fuck  in,  are  apt  to  vitiate  the  natural  Structure 
of  the  Lungs,  by  over-drying  them,  and  rendering 
them  unfit  for  their  Office. 

Add  to  all  this,  that,  in  warning  all  forts  of  fou 
Sheets  and  Linnen,  fome  perhaps  of  pocky  Per 
fons,  and  others  of  Women  under  a  menftrua 
Purgation,  they  receive  at  Mouth  and  Noftrils  < 
ftrange  Medley  and  Compofition  of  noxious  Steams 
which  pollute  the  Brain  and  animal  Spirits.  Th< 
Sharpnefs  of  Lye  expofes  them  to  Chops  in  thei 
Hands,  which  are  fometimes  fo  deep  and  trouble 
fome,  as  to  be  followed  with  an  Inflammation  an< 
a  Fever. 

That  thefe  Women,  who  are  fo  ufeful  for  mak 
ing  Things  clean,  may  receive  fome  Benefit  fron 
the  ProfeiTion  of  Phyfic,  and  be  inftru£ted  how  tu; 
avoid  the"  above-mentioned  Diforders,  I  ufuall 
advife  them,  as  foon  as  their  Work  is  over,  tjd 
throw  off  their  wet  Things,  and  put  on  dntl; 
Cloaths  ;  in  which  point  they  are  generally  venL 
carelefs :  I  advife  them  likewife  to  ufe  Frictions  \i 
to  turn  away  their  Faces  as  much  as  they  can  from 
the  Smoak  of  the  hot  Lye;  to  anoint  their  Hand;;,' 
with  Ointment  of  Rofes,  or  Butter;  to  abftaSta 
from  grofs  Food  ;  and  to  obferve  a  regular  Dietiw 
When  they  are  actually  feized  with  any  Diftemir 
p.ers,  fuch  as  Fevers,  Catarrhs,  we  muft  exhib)L: 
flrong  Purgatives  to  throw  off  the  grofs  Humour^ 
Antimonials  will  likewife  be  of  ufe,  uniefs  the  Dijk 
feafe  be  acute;  as  well  as  the  aperient  and  antics 
che&ic  Medicines,  which  fortify  the  natural  Heath 
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CHAP.  XXVII. 

Of  the  Difeafes  of  Sifters  and  Me- 
ters of  Corn. 

ALL  Grain,  and  efpecially  Wheat,  whether 
kept  in  Pits  under  Ground,  as  in  Tufcany^  or 
in  Barns,  as  in  the  Countries  upon  the  P0,  have 
always  a  very  fmall  Powder  mixed  with  them,  I 
mean  not  only  that  which  they  gather  upon  the 
Barn  Floor  in  threfhing,  but  another  worfe  fort  of 
Dull,  which  Grain  is  apt  to  throw  from  itfelf  upon 
long  keeping.    For  the  Seeds  of  Corn  being  reple- 
nilhed  with  a  volatile  Salt,  infomuch  that,   if  they 
ire  not  well  dried  in  the  Sun  before  they  are  laid 
jp,  they  heat  mightily,   and  turn  prefently  to  a 
Powder  ;   it  cannot  be  but  that  fome  fubtile  Parti- 
cles muft  fly  off  from  the  Hufks  which  furround 
1  hem,  over  and  above  the  Powder  and  jotten  Dull 
proceeding  from  the  Confumption  made  by  Moths, 
Worms,   Mites,    and  their  Excrements.  Now 
:here  being  a  Neceffity  of  fifting  and  meting  Corn 
md  other  Grain,  the  Men  imployed  in  that  Ser- 
vice are  fo  plagued  with  this  Powder  or  Duft,  that, 
jvhen  the  Work  is  done,  they  curfe  their  Trade 
vith  a  thoufand  Imprecations.    The  Throat,  the 
Jungs,  and  the  Eyes  fuftain  no  fmall  Damage  by 
t,  for  it  fluffs  and  dries  up  the  Throat}    it  lines 
1  he  pulmonary  Vefiels  with  a  dufty  Matter  which 
c  aufes  a  dry  and  obftinate  Cough  ;    and  it  makes 
\  he  Eyes  red  and  watery.    Hence  it  is,  that  alinoft 
11  who  live  by  that  Trade  are  fhort-breathed,  and 
acheclic,  and  feldom  live  to  be  old  ;  nay,  they" 
re  very  apt  to  be  feized  with  an  Orthopnoea,  and 
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at  laft  with  a  Dropfy.  Befides,  this  Powder  has 
fuch  a  Sharpnefs  in  it,  that  it  caufes  a  violent  Itch- 
ing all  over  the  Body. 

When  I  confider  how  ftrange  it  is,  that  fo  per- 
nicious a  Powder  fhould  flow  from  fuch  a  benign 
Grain  as  Wheat,  I  am  tempted  to  fufpecl:  that  this 
Powder  has  Worms  in  it  unperceiveable  to  the 
Senfes ;  and  that  thefe  Worms  being  put  into  Mo- 
tion, and  difperfed  through  the  Air,  in  the  Sifting 
and  Meafuring  of  the  Corn,  fome  of  them  flick  to 
the  Skin,  and  others  enter  in  at  the  Mouth;  and 
fo  caufe  that  burning  Heat  and  Itching  which  is 
obferved  both  in  the  Throat  and  all  over  the  Body. 
The  famous  Lewenhoeck  *  informs  us,  that  he  dif- 
covered  with  his  Micro] copes  fome  little  Worms  in 
Corn,,  which  he  calls  not  improperly  Lupi;  and  in- 
deed it  feems  no  improbable  Conjecture,  that  thefe 
Worms  plague  the  Workmen  we  now  fpeak  of. 

Nor  is  it  lefs  ftrange,  that  after  Wheat  has  been 
kept  long  in  a  clofe  Place,  and  particularly  under 
Ground,  it  throws  out  fuch  a  noxious  Exhalation, 
as  is  enough  to  kill  any  one  who  offers  to  fet  his 
Foot  within  the  Place,  till  the  Door  has  ftood 
open  for  fome  Time,  to  let  out  the  pernicious  Air. 
For  this  Reafon,  Zaccbia  \  is  of  the  Opinion,  that 
the  People  ftiould  not  only  be  prohibited  to  make 
fuch  Corn  Pits,  but  be  obliged  even  to  pull  down 
thofe  which  are  built  already  ;  and  (ays,  it  woul J 
contribute  much  to  the  Health  and  Safety  of  Cities, 
if  thefe  Pits  were  always  digged  in  open  fields, 
and  at  large  Diftances  from  Peoples  Houfes.  The 
Republic  of  Lucca  have  a  wife  Cuftom  of  taking 
the  Corn  out  of  their  public  Granaries  every  Year, 
in  the  Month  of  Auguft,  and  expofmg  it  for  fome 
Days  to  the  Sun-Beams  j    after  which  they  lay  it 

up 
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up  in  the  Granary  again,  and  by  this  means  pre- 
ferve  it  for  many  Years,  from  Worms  and  Cor- 
ruption, for  the  Benefit  of  the  Public, 

Tbeophra/lus  *  puts  the  Qiieftion,  why  Wheat 
is  lefs  durable  and  more  dufty  than  any  other 
Grain  ?  And  imputes  the  Caufe  to  the  Barns,  the 
Roofs  of  which  are  fmoothed,  or  wafhed  with 
Lime  and  Sand  ;  for  by  that  means  he  fays  the 
Wheat  is  more  heated,  and  the  dry,  hot  Powder 
of  the  Lime,  augmenting  this  Heat,  it  rots  and 
diflblves  into  Powder.  Scaliger^  commenting  up- 
on this  Place,  condemns  the  Reafon  offered  by 
Theophrajius^  becaufe  hot  and  dry  Things  are  lb 
far  from  difpofing  to  Rottennefs,  that  they  rather 
prefer ve  ;  and  reckons,  that  W  heat  becomes 
dufty,  by  being  fo  heaped  up  as  to  be  deprived  of 
fufficient  Tranfpiration.  For,  fays  he,  quod  fuffo- 
catum  eft  fervefcit  ac  putrefy  any  Thing  that  is 
choaked  up  heats  and  corrupts.  But  even  this  Rea- 
fon is  not  fatisfa&ory  ;  for  we  find,  by  Experi* 
ence,  that,  if  the  Corn  be  dry  and  well  kept  in 
the  Barns,  it  keeps  the  longer  for  being  in  great 
Heaps,  and  never  Itirred.  For  my  own  Part,  I 
fhould  chufe  to  derive  the  Shortnefs  of  the  Dura- 
tion of  Wheat,  and  its  ready  Mouldering  into 
Dull,  from  the  large  Stock  of  volatile  Salts  it  is 
poffelTed  of,  as  well  as  from  the  Loofenefs  of  its 
Texture. 

It  were  eafy  to  put  a  great  many  curious  Que- 
ftions  upon  this  Subjedt,  but  I  dread  to  incur  the 
Cenfure  of  Di^relTion  :  It  would  be  worth  while  to 
enquire,  why  "Fares,  which,  in  all  Probability, 
are  a  degenerate  Sort  of  Wheat,  there  being  In- 
ftances  of  late^ears  of  Wheat  turned  to  Tares  by 
a  wet  Spring,  fhould  keep  above  twenty  Years 
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without  fpoiling?  Whereas  Wheat  moulders  ints 
Powder,  before  it  is  four  Years  old.  Whether  it 
be,  that  Tares  are  of  a  compa&er  and  harder  Sub- 
ilance  than  Wheat,  for  indeed,  if  we  break  a 
Tare,  we  find  it  more  folid  than  Wheat ;  and  it 
is  upon  the  Account  of  this  Solidity  that  Beans, 
Chiches,  and  Vetches  are  more  durable  ;  or  whe- 
ther the  Worms  and  Moths  have  an  Averfion  to 
the  Tares,  by  Reafon  of  their  Bitternefs  and  Un- 
pleafantnefs. 

The  Corns  of  thefe  Countries  being  fcorched 
2nd  Mailed  in  the  late  Years,  there  was  aNeceffity 
of  wafhing  the  Wheat  very  carefully  in  large 
Veffels  with  fair  Water,  and  then  dryiag  it  in  the 
Sun.  On  this  Occafion  I  had  an  Opportunity  to 
obferve,  that  the  Bread  made  of  the  Corn  thus 
wafticd  was  Snow-white  :  For  which  Reafon,  if 
the  Corn  be  good  and  found,  I  take  it  to  be  no 
•ufelefs  Piece  of  Labour  to  wafli  and  dry  the  Com 
before  it  goes  to  the  Mill.  The  Workmen,  em- 
ployed in  thofe  Services,  ufed  to  cover  their  Mouth 
and  Noftrils  with  Handkerchiefs,  to  keep  out  the 
Duft,  and  to  wafn  their  Throats  and  Eyes  often 
with  cold  Water  ;  but  all  this  Caution  is  not  fuf- 
Jicient  to  indemnify  them. 

It  would  certainly  be  convenient  for  them  to  ufe 
Baths,  to  wafti  off  the  dufty  Filth  which  rticks  in 
the  Skin  along  with  the  Sweet  ;  but  now  that 
Baths  are  in  difufe,  the  poor  Workmen  are  de- 
prived of  that  Benefit :  For  we  muft  not  think  that 
thefe  arittent  Builders  of  Cities  and  Compilers  of 
Laws,  were  at  all  that  Charge  and  Magnificence 
of  Building,  not  only  in  great  Ci^s,  but  even  in 
lefler  Towns,  in  making  public  Baths  only  to  gra- 
tify the*  Luxury  and  Efferninacy  of  Women  and 
idle  Fellows,  but  likewife  for  the  fake  of  Trades- 
men and  hard  Workers,  that  they  might  have  an 
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Opportunity  of  wafhing  ofF  the  Filth  of  their  Bo- 
dies, and  rcfrefliing  their  weary  Limbs  at  a  fmall 
Charge.  Upon  this  Confideration  we  have  rea- 
fon  to  curfe  thofe  who  brought  fo  noble  a  Confti- 
tution  into  Difrepute  ;  and  by  their  open  Iniquitv 
in  promifcuous  Baths,  provoked  Chriftian  Piety  to 
fupprefs  them. 

To  conclude,  I  ufually  perfuade  fuch  Workmen 
as  are  injured  with  the  Durt  of  Corn  or  other  Grain 
to  make  frequent  Ufe  of  Ptifanes,  Emulfions  of 
Melon  Seeds,  Whey  of  Cow's  Milk,  and  the  De- 
coction of  Mallows,  for  by  thefe  Means  the  Acri- 
mony of  the  putrid  Powder  is  diluted.  When 
they  are  feized  with  Afthma's,  and  other  Diftem- 
pers  mentioned  above,  we  mull  prefcribe  fuch  Re- 
medies as  are  proper  on  fuch  Occafion,  not  forget- 
ting a  particular  Regard  to  the  weaker  Part,  for 
fear  the  Difeafe  fhould  turn  its  whole  Force  upon 
that. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Of  the  Difeafes  of  thofe  who  Pick,  or 
Hatch  el,  Flax,  Hemp,  and  Silk. 

TH  E  Neceflity  of  Food  and  Rayment  is  the 
fame  now  that  it  was  in  the  Beginning  of  the 
World,  when  our  firft  Parents  were  follicitous  to 
cover  their  Nakednefs,  after  they  were  diverted 
of  the  divine  Grace.  Nature,  our  common  Pa- 
rent, has  provided  many  Things  to  guard  our  Bo- 
dies from  the  Injuries  of  the  Air,  fuch  as  Wool, 
Flax,  Hemp  and  Cotton,  to  which  we  may  add 
Silk  ;  though  we  mav  eafily  be  without  this  laft, 
as  being  invented  rather  to  adorn  than  to  cloath 
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the  Bodies  of  Men  and  Women.  Such  is  the 
Matter  which  our  Cloaths  are  commonly  made  of ; 
and  thofe  who  labour  in  preparing  and  working, 
upon  thefe  Commodities  are  thereby  expo  fed  to  no 
fmall  Inconveniences.  All  the  World  knows  the 
Offenfivenefs  of  the  fteeping  of  Hemp  and  Flax  h> 
the  Autumn,  the  noilbme,  and  injurious  Smell  be- 
ing perceived  at  a  confiderable  Diftance  ;  and  thofe 
who  hatchel  the  Flax  and  Hemp,  to  prepare  it 
from  being  fpun  -and  wove,  afford  frequent  In- 
ftances  of  the  Unwholfomenefs  of  theirTrade  ;  for 
there  flies  out  of  this  Matter  a  foul,  mifchievous 
Powder,  which  entering  the  Lungs  by  the  Mouth 
-and  Threat,  caufes  continual  Coughs,  and  gradual- 
ly makes  Way  for  an  Aflhma. 

The  Hemp- combers  and  Hatchelers  generally 
come  hither  in  great  Companies  from  the  adja- 
cent Borders  of  France  and  Lombardy,  about  the 
Beginning  of  Winter  ;  for  the  People  of  our  Coun- 
try are  not  fo  well  acquainted  with  that  Part  of 
the  Manufacture.    Now  we  always  obferve  that 
thefe  Perfons  are  daubed  over  with  Hemp  duft, 
pale-faced,  fubje£l  to  Coughs,  afthmatic  and  blear- 
eyed.    The  Winter  being  the  Seafon  allotted  for 
this  Bufinefs,  they  are  obliged  to  work  in  clofe  Pla- 
ces ;  and  confidering  that  the  Hemp  is  very  greafy 
and  oily,  upon  that  Occafion  they  cannot  but  take 
in  at  the  Mouth  thefe  foul  Particles  which  pollute 
the  Spirits,  and  fluff  up  the  Organs  of  Refpiration. 
Befides  the  Hemp  and  Flax  being  fteeped  in  ftag- 
nating  and  putrid  Water,  and  daubed  over  with 
Clay  to  promote  its  readier  Maceration  under  the 
Water, thePar tides  thus  imbibed  cannot  but  be  viru- 
lent and  unfriendly  to  Nature.  Thefe  People  com- 
plain, that  they  fuffermore  in  hatcheling  Flax  than 
Hemp  ;  andtbat  perhaps, becaufe  thePowder  orDuft 
of  the  former  is  fubtiler,  and  thus  making  a  brifker 
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Irruption  into  tfte  Organs  of  Refpiration,  pro- 
vokes them  more  fenfibly  to  throw  ofF  the  Matter 
which  injures  them. 

But  worft  of  all  is  the  Condition  of  thofe  who 
comb  the  filkCakes,  which  remain  after  the  making 
of  the  Silk  in  order  to  fpin  it  into  Thread  for  feve- 
<ra]  Ufes,  as  being  lefs  chargeable  than  the  Silk  it- 
felf.  For  when  the  Bags  of  the  filk- Worms,  af- 
ter being  fteeped  in  hot  Water,  are  opened  and  d if— 
entangled  by  our  Women,  (that  being  the  peculiar 
Province  of  the  Women,  as  if  Nature  had  provid- 
ed Silk  only  for  their  Ufe)  and  wound  upon  Reels 
in  fmall  Threads  there  are  flill  fome  grofler 
Threads  or  Filaments  behind,  which  have  Part 
of  the  Bodies  of  the  Silk-worms  mixed  with 
them  ;  and  of  thefe  they  make  a  Sort  of  Cakes, 
which  they  dry  in  the  Sun,  and  give  out  to  Work- 
men to  have  them  drawn  out  into  Threads  with 
fmall  Combs.  Now  the  poor  People  who 
comb  thefe  Cakes  are  ufually  troubled  with  a  ve- 
hement Cough,  and  a  great  Difficulty  of  Breath- 
ing, few  of  them  live  to  old  Age  in  that  Way  of 
Bufiasfc  The  Violence  which  gives  Rife  vo  rhb 
Misfortune,  is  owing  to  the  cadaverous  Particles 
of  the  Silk- worms  which  are  mixed  with  the  Cajces. 
It  is  worth  obferving,  that,  while  this  little  Infect 
is  alive,  and  feeds  upon  the  Mulberry-Leaves,  if 
its  Excrements  be  thrown  out  in  any  Quantity,  fo 
as  to  flick  any  where  till  they  putrify,  they  after- 
wards caft  forth  fuch  a  noifome  Smell,  when  they 
are  ftirred,  as  incommodes  all  the  Neighbourhood. 
And  for  this  Reafon  fome  Cities  prohibit j  the 
throwing  of  that  Ordure  into  the  public  Streets, 
and  enjoin  the  Perfons  concerned  to  carry  it  out 
of  the  Precindts  of  the  City. 

This  Infedl  has  a  certain  corrofive  pernicious 
Acrimony  which  is  offenfive  to  the  Lungs,  as  weli 
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as  the  Palmer-worms,  and  a  great  many  Infects 
of  the  like  Nature,  which,  like  Silk- worms,  de- 
ftroy  whole  Woods.  I  knew  a  whole  Family  in 
this  City  which  get  a  good  Livelihood  by  the  (ilk 
Trade,  but- died  miferably  of  Confumptions  ;  the 
Phyficians  imputing  the  Caufe  of  their  Calamity  to 
the  Trade  they  were  continually  employed  in. 

I  ufually  recommend  to  this  Sort  of  Workmen  a 
Milk-diet  above  all  other  Things,  there  being  no- 
thing which  more  effectually  corrects  a  corrofive 
and  putrid  Acrimony.  The  DecacYions  of  Mal- 
lows, Violets,  and  Endive,  or  the  depurated  Juices 
of  thefe  Herbs,  will  likewife  be  of  Ufe.  But 
at  laft  if  they  find  their  Affliction  grows  upon  them, 
they  muft  look  out  for  another  Trade  ;  for  it  is  a 
fordid  Profit  which  is  accompanyed  with  the  De- 
ilruction  of  Health. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

Of  the  Difeafes  of  the  Guides  and  Ser- 
vants who  attend  at  Baths. 

AMONG  the  public  Edifices  for  which  Romt 
was  fo  famous,  nothing  made  a  more  magni- 
ficent Show  than  the  public  Baths  ;  the  Largenefs 
of  which  is  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  ruinous  Monu- 
ments which  are  left  of  them.  But  Rome 
was  not  the  only  Place  which  was  guilty 
of  this  Prodigalty,  for  the  other  Cities  and 
Villages,  and  even  private  Houfes,  boafted  of  coft- 
ly  Baths  ;  infomuch  that  Senecaf,  the  fevereft  Cen- 
ter of  Manners  that  ever  was,  expofes  the  Luxury 
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of  the  Citizens  of  Rome  in  this  Refpect.  Now 
Baths  are  in  Difufe,  and  we  had  been  left  almoft  in 
the  Darky  as  to  the  Manner  in  which  the  Phyfici- 
*ns  themielves  ufed  them,  as  well  as  the  very 
Terms,  Structure,  and  many  other  remarkable 
Things  relating  to  Baths,  in  the  Hiftory  .  if  the 
ancient  Thermo:  had  not  been  refeued  from  Dark- 
nefs  by  And.  Bacchius  in  his  excellent  Piece  de 
Thermisj  M fer -curia 'lis -in  his  GynmajVica^  and  5;Vj- 
rims  de  Jure  Ant*  Rom.  confidering  that  the  pub- 
lic Baths  were  built  by  the  Emperors  for  the  good 
of  the  common  People,  and  that  every  Quarter  of 
the  Town  wag  provided  with  them,  to  the  end 
that  both.  Men  and  Women  might  waft  themfllves 
every  Day  at  a  fniall  Charge,  which  Juvtnal  * 
computes  to  be  no  more  than  a  Quadrans,  the  Boys 
being  wafted  Ux  nothing,  as  the  fame  Sift/lift  in-, 
forns  us. 

Necpueri&edtyits  tiifi%  quiiur.dum  #re  lavantur* 

Upon  this  Confideration  we  muft  fuppofe  there 
was  a  promifcuous  Croud  of  Men  and  Women 
SejvajUs  who  attended  Night  andDay  in  the  Baths, 
and  were  called  Bqlneatcrcs  or  Aquariolu  Now 
thefe  People,  being  obliged  to  live  always  in  Wa- 
ter, and  being  always  employed  in  rubbing  the 
Sweat,  Dirt  and  Ointments  off  the  Bodies  of  thofe 
who  came  to  bathe,  jometimes  in  thehot  Bath,  fomc- 
times  in  lake* warm  Water,  |and  fometimes  in  the 
eoldeft  of  all,  we  may  readily  apprehend  they  were 
fubjeft  to  various  Diieafes,fucb  as  Cachexies,  Swell- 
ings in  theirLegs,Ulcers  andDropfies.  What  Service 
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nowobfolete,  either  by  Rea- 
fon  of  the  Difufe  of  the  ^vmnaftic  Exercifes  them- 
felves,  for  the  fake  of  which  Baths  feem  partly  to 
have  been   built,  or  becaufe  we  are  now  accuf- 
tomed  to  wear  Linnen  next  our  Skins,  whereas 
the  Antients,  as  fome  imagine,  wearing  nothing 
but  VVcolen,  were  under  a  Neceflity  of  cleanfing 
their  Bodies  often  ;  yet  both  Rome  and  feveral 
dther  populous  Cities  have  frill  fome  Baths  for  the 
We  cf  Tick  People,  and  fome  do  ftill  frequent  frcfh 
Water-baths  in  the  Summer-time  for  cleanfing  and 
adorning  their  Skin,    Now-a-days  it  is  ufual  for 
thofe  who  have  cuticular  Eruptions,  fuch  as  the 
Scab,  Itch,  and  venereal  Blotches,  to  frequent  the 
hot  Baths  and  Bagnios,  where  the  Bath-keepers 
wafli  them  flightly  with  warm  Water,  and  often 
apply  fcarifying  Cupping- glafles  all  over  their  Body, 
by  which  means  they  draw  forth  large  Quantities 
of  Blood  and  then  fend  them  Home.    This  both 
the  Patients  and  the  Bath-keepers  do  without  the 
Phyfician's  Advice  ;  but  I  leave  themfelves  to  con- 
sider whether  they  do  it  withfafety  or  not  :  For  my 
own  fhare,  I  have  known  oftner  than  once  fome 
of  thefe  Adventurers,  who  by  unadvifedly  trying 
this  Form  of  Cure  upon  themfelves,  having  highly 
endangered  their  Lives,  as  being  almoft  killed  with 
the  exceffive  Lofs  of  Blood  ;  for  they  fometimes 
will  draw  forth,  with  their  Cupping-glafTes,  three 
or  fourPounds  of  Blood  :  for  it  fcems  fome  have  ta- 
ken up  an  Opinion,  that  the  Blood  near  the  Skin 
is  not  by  far  fo  rich  as  that  which  is  drawn  from 
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the  larger  Veins :  As  if  the  Blood  drawn  forth  by 
Cupping-glafTes,  which  cut  the  capillary  Arteries, 
were  not  more  florid  than  that  of  an  opened  Vein, 
which  is  always  blacker.  Thefe  Bath -keepers  are 
generally  pale,  wan-coloured,  bloated,  and  ca- 
chectic ;  and  are  fometimea  feized  with  the  very 
Difeafes  they  pretend  to  cure  in  others. 

To  avoid  the  tedious  Repetition  of  what  we 
have  faid  before,  relating  to  the  Cure  of  Chachexies 
and  fuch  other  Difeafes,  I  (hall  here  forbear  to 
make  any  Addition  ;  for  I  reckon  I  do  Juftice 
to  my  Subjeit,  if  I  do  but  point  forth  the  Difeafes 
which  particular  Tradefmen  are  ufually  fubject  to  ; 
formyDefign  is  not  to  write  wholeTrcatifes  of  Dif- 
eafes with  the  compleat  Courfe  of  their  Cure,  and 
a  long  Train  of  Receipts,  but  only  to  furnifli  fome 
Hints  which  may  be  of  U fe  to  facilitate  the  Cure  of 
Tradefmen. 


CHAP.  XXX. 

Of  the  Difeafes  of Fishermen  and  Ma- 
riners. 

THE  Difeafes  of  Fijkermen  and  Mariner s  are 
.alfo  of  an  uncommon  Nature  ;  for  fince  they 
live  in  a  moift  Air  replenifhed  with  watery  Va- 
pours, and  feed  upon  grofs  and  heavy  Food,  they 
cannot  but  gather  peccant  Juices  in  their  Veins, 
and  contrail  ftubborn  Obftructions,  which  fome- 
times  terminate  in  aDropfy.  Pliny  *,  treating  of 
the  Nature  of  Salt,  calls  the  Bodies  of  Fifhermcn 
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Horny,  {cornea)  which  Epithet  I  fuppofe  he  ufed, 
becaufe  the  Bodies  of  Fiftiermen  are  hardened  like 
Horn,  by  being  expofed  to  the  Sun  and  faline  Va- 
pours ;  for  Salt  has  a  drying  Property,  as  we  fee  in 
lait  Meat :  And  it  is  obfervable,  efpeciaily  in  th« 
Summer-time,  that  Filhermen  have  a  Skin  as  hard 
as  an  Elephant's  Hide,  Riverius  f  has  an  Obfer- 
vation  of  a  certain  Fifher-woman  who  had  a  vio- 
lent Itch  and  Ring-worm  all  over  her  Body. 

Fifhermen  and  Seamen  ufed  to  have  ugly  Ulcers 
in  their  Legs ;  and  to  be  extended  all  over  their 
Bodies.  In  general,  all  the  Diforders  they  labour 
under  are  of  a  fcorbutic  Nature  ;  as  the  learned 
IVedelius  has  well  obferved  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
of  the  Baltick  Shore,  and  Glauber,  in  his  Treatife 
de  Confolatione  Navigantium.  They,  are  likewife 
troubled  with  a  Coftivenefs,  efpeciaily  at  Sea,  the* 
they  eat  a  great  deal  more  than  they  who  live  on 
Shoar,  the  Caufe  of  which  Helmant%  imputes  to  the 
Air,  as  being  impregnated  with  faline  Vapours, 
which  ferve  at  once  to  whet  the  Appetite  and  con- 
fiipate  the  Belly,  as  well  as  to  the  fluctuating 
Motion,  which  brings  them  continually  into  frefii 
Air,  and  {o  fpurs  on  the  Fermentation  of  the  Blood. 
Accordingly  we  find,  that  Clyfters  of  Sca-wat&f 
provoke  to  Stool  very  forcibly,  but  they  leave  a 
Coftivenefs  behind  them.  To  thispurpofe  is  that 
memorable  Place  of  Hippocrates  *,  cenfuring  the 
Miftake  of  thofe  who  take  fait  Waters  to  be  laxa- 
tive, when  at  the  fame  Time  they  are  abfolutely  of 
a  contrary  Nature  ;  and  this  may  ferve  to  ihewthofe, 
who  prefcribeClyfters  with  much  Salt  in  colli  ve  Ca- 
fes,how  far  they  depart  from  the  Sentiments  of  their 
divine  PredecelTor.     Hippocrates     took  likewife 
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notice  of  theUlcers,  to  whichFifliermen  are  fubjeft, 
and  orders  them  to  be  warned  with  Sea- water. 
It  is  true,   fome  may  think  that  Sea- Water  is 
an  improper  Fomentation  for  fuch  Ulcers,  becaufe 
its  biting,  pungent  Nature  irritates  and  provokes 
a  Flux  of  Humours  ;  but  Martianus,  in  his  Com- 
ment upon  this  Place,  juftifics  the  Prefcription  of 
Hippocrates  very  judiclou fly,  becaufe  the  Ulcers  of 
Fifhermen  that  live  in  maritime  Places,  are  fqualid 
and   dry,  and  by  the   Application  of  irritating 
Things,  may  be  brought  to  Suppuration,  without 
which  it  is  impoffible  to  care  them.    Galen  ||  made 
the  fame  Obfervation,  that  the  Ulcers  of  Fifher- 
men are  dry  and  fordid,  as  if  they  were  pickled 
v  ith  Salt  :  But  after  all,  we  muft  think  that  the 
Ulcers  of  fuch  Fifhermen  as  fifh  in  frefh  Water 
and  Lakes,  are  of  a  different  Nature  from  thofe 
of  the  Fifhermen  who  are  ufed  to  the  Sea  ;  for 
1  they  abound  with  too  much  Humidity,  and  are 
to  be  cured  after  a  different  Manner,  by  fuch 
drying    Things   as    are    accompunved  with  no 
pungent  Sharpnc  fs :  For   Hippocrates  \  tells  us, 
that  a  dry  Ulcer  is  more  likely  to  be  cured  than  a 
wet  one. 

Upon  this  Occ.ifion  I  cannot  but  take  Notice 
of  that  divine  Caution  of  Hippocrates^  whofpeaking 
in  the  Place  above  quoted,  of  the  Ufe  of  Sea -Wa- 
ter in  theUlcers  of  Fifhermen,  (ays,  If  you  ufe  it 
fp'drvigly  it  irritant  and  provokn.  but  ff  you  ufe  it 
liberally  it  does  gjod  :  So  that  when  we  have  Occa- 
fion  for  lharp' Medicaments,  as  in  fordid  Uleer>, 
for  taking  off  thecorrupt  Matter  and  putriried  Flefb, 
we  ought  to  ufe  them  in  a  convenient  Quantity 
til!  the  peccant  Matter  is  confumed,  and  the  Ul- 
cer dried  :  For  this  I  perceive  is  a  frequent  En^r 
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in  Surgeons,  who  ufe  Corrofives  and  Cauftics 
fparingly,  and  fo  do  more  Harm  than  Good,  by 
reafon  of  the  difproportionable  Quantity  of  the 
Remedy  :  Juft  as  Tn  the  Cafe  of  Purgatives,  of 
which  too  fcanty  a  Dofe  irritates,  but  does  not 
carry  off  the  peccant  Humours  ;  as  it  happened 
to  a  young  Man  mentioned  by  Hippocrates* ,  who, 
upon  drinking  a  weak  Infufion  of  Hellebore,  died 
four  Days  after  without  any  Purgation. 

It  appears  therefore,  that  the  Difeafes  of  Fifli- 
ermen  and  Sea-faring  Men  require  a  particular 
Method  of  Cure  ;  for  their  Food  being  fo  far  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  other  Inhabitants  of  the 
Earth,  and  conftantly  expofed  to  all  the  Injuries  of 
the  Weather,  as  well  as  to  the  continual  Alarms 
of  Danger,  cannot  but  be  liable  to  violent  and 
ftubborn  Difeafes.  Thomas  Barthollne  in  Bonetush 
Medicina  Septentrionalis  f  affirms  that  Medicines 
muft  be  given  to  Sea-faring-men  in  a  triple  Propor- 
tion to  the  common  Dofe  of  thofe  who  live  on 
Shoar,  or  elfe  they  will  not  produce  the  deiired 
Effect.  And  this  Caution  he  extends  not  only  to 
Purgatives,  but  to  Diaphoretics.  Diuretics  and  all 
other  Medicines.  "Joannes  de  Vigo  *,  Surgeon  to 
Pope  Julius  II.  has  a  particular  Chapter  of  the  Fe- 
vers of  Sailors  :  And  indeed  confideringthat  Sailors 
are  forced  to  feed  upon  grofs  Food,  fait  Meat 
half  rotten,  Water,  and  Bread  half  Worm-eaten, 
we  cannot  but  conclude  that  their  Bodies  are  full 
of  bad  Juices,  and  difpofed  to  malignant  Fevers, 
and  therefore  we  ought  to  exhibit  to  them  the  more 
generous  Sort  of  Remedies. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XXL 

Of  the  Difeafes  of  thofe  who   work  in 
Salt-pits. 

J'TT*  I  S  a  juft  and  beautiful  Saying  of  Pliny 

JL  that  nothing  is  more  ufeful  than  the  Sun 
andSalt;  to  which  we  may  add,  that  indeed  nothing 
is  more  neceffary.  The  divine  Architect,  foreseeing 
the  Neceflity  of  Salt  for  the  Ufe  of  Mankind,  did, 
in  the  Infancy  of  the  Creation,  conftitute  the  Sea 
the  Store-Houfe  and  the  Difpenfer  of  that  Subftance 
from  whence  it  might  be  conveyed,  through  fub- 
terranean  PafTages,  to  the  higheft  Mountains,  and 
there  appear  in  Springs  of  Salt-water.  Hence  we 
have  a  foflile  and  native  Salt  in  various  Places,  by 
virtue  of  the  Salt  gathering  into  concrete  Lumps 
as  the  fait  Water  pafles  along  ;  unlefs  we  fhould 
imagine,  that  God  made  Mountains  of  Salt  origi- 
nally in  the  very  Fabric  of  the  World.  Befides 
that,  we  have  an  artificial  Salt  which  is  more  com- 
monly ufed,  and  is  made  of  the  Sea-water,  thrown 
by  the  Tide  into  certain  Ditches  and  Pits,  where 
it  is  dried  up  in  the  Summer-time  by  the  Beams  of 
the  Sun,  leaving  a  copious  Sediment  of  Salt  at  the 
Bottom. 

The  City  of  Cervia^  which  is  feated  on  the 
Adriatic  Shoar,  and  was  once  immediately  fubject 
to  the  Ravennatlan  Church,  furnifhes  thefe  Coun- 
tries, and  moll  of  ltaly^  with  great  Quantities  of 
this  Bay-falt :  And  indeed  I  would  willingly  have 
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paid  a  Vifit  to  that  Place,  but  my  Bufinefs  would 
not  permit  me.  However,  I  took  care  to  procure 
due  Information  by  Letters,  which  I  owe  to  the 
Humanity  of  the  famous  Jofeph  Lanzonius^  Pro- 
fefTor  of  Phyfic  :  But  his  Letters  did  not  arrive  foon 
enough  to  enable  me  to  rank  this  Chapter  among 
the  Artificers  who  work  upon  Minerals.  He  in- 
formed me,  that,  in  that  City  and  the  Salt-pits  be- 
longing to  it,  the  Air  is  fo  impregnated  with,  cor- 
rofive  Spirits,  as  to  corrode  Iron,  which  thereupon 
foftens  like  Wax  and  moulders  into  Powder  ;  that 
all  the  Workmen  are  chachectic,  dropfical,  and 
troubled  with  fordid  Wounds  in  their  Legs;  that 
they-eat  and  drink  prodigioufly,and  their  Appetite  is 
in  a  manner  never  fatisfied  ;  that  fudden  Deaths  hap- 
pen frequently  among  them;  that  theMcthod  of  Cure 
is  various,  there  being  divers  Phyfician^  frequently 
fent  for  from  various  Places  ;  that  there  .  /  r 7 
little  Place  for  any  fort  of  Remedies,  especially  in 
their  acute  Difeafes,  which  are  always  accompany- 
ed  with  lethargic  Symptoms ;  and  that  by  Rcafon 
of  the  vaft  Quantity,  or  rather  the  verv  jWountains 
of  Salt,  which  Leander  Albertus  fays,  he  often  be- 
held with  Admiration.  It  is  probable,  that^  gr  eat 
Quantities  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Salt  are  elevated 
to  the  Air,  which  they  overftock  with  a  corrofive 
Acid  which  corrodes  Iron,  and  at  the  fame  time 
makes  the  Blood  of  the  Workmen  highly  acid  ; 
which  gives  Rife  to  Cachexies,  Dropfies,  and  Ul- 
cers of  the  Limbs,  thefe  being  naturally  produced 
by  a  luxuriant  Acid. 

Their  boundlefs  and  infatiable  Appetite  may  be 
reafonably  imputed  to  the  fame  acid  Spirit  of  the 
Salt  which  whets  the  Ferment  of  the  Stomach. 
The  very  Ancients  knew,  that  the  canine  Hun- 
ger which  Hippocrates*  fays  is  cured  by  Wine, 
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proceeds  from  a  preternatural  Acid  in  the  Sto- 
mach >  and  with  that  View  they  perfcribed  in  this 
Cafe  generous  and  ftrong  Wine,  fat  Eatables,  and 
whatever  is  very  oleous,  as  Galen  has  it  in  his 
Comment  upon  the  laft  quoted  Aphorifm  of  Hip- 
pocrates ;  thefe  Things  being  apt  to  break  and  fub- 
due,  the  acid  Ferment  of  the  Stomach,  juft  as 
acid  Spirits  are  dulcified  with  Spirit  of  Wine. 
Their  drinking  much  may  likewife  be  afcribed  to 
the  faline  Exhalations,  or  to  the  ferous  Floods 
which  abound  in  their  Body  and  difpofe  theirfto  a 
Dropfy  ;  for  dropfical  Perfons  are  perpetually 
thirfty. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  determine  whither  thefe 
violent  Diforders  are  owing  only  to  the  Spirit  of 
the  Salt  imbibed  by  the  Workmen   along  with 
the  Air  in  Infpiration,  or  likewife  toother  Caufes, 
fuch  as  the  Unwholefomnefs  of  the  Air,  which 
that  City  is  commonly  charged  with.    I  am  in- 
formed that  this  City  is  almoft  defolate  for  want  cf 
Inhabitants  ;  and  for  thatReafon  thePopes  have  made 
it  a  Place  of  Liberty  and  Privileges,  and  a  Sanctu- 
ary for  Debtors  and  Exiles,  who  generally  repair 
thither  to  pay  their  laft  Tribute  to  Nature,  when 
they  cannot  pay  their  Debts.    It  is  certain  that  in 
many  other  Places,  where  Salt  is  made,  the  Work- 
men are  not  by  far  fo  much  injured  ;  fo  that  the 
fole  Exhalation  of  the  acid  Spirit  cannot  be  the 
only  Thing  which  is  in  the  Fault.    We  all  ki 
that  Venice,  the  moft  populous  City  of  Italy,  and 
the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  has  a  wholfcme 
Air,  notwithstanding  it  is  encompafted  with  Ex- 
halations from  the  Sea  :  And  for  further  Satisfac- 
tion upoo  thatHead,  you  may  con fu It  the  excel- 
lent Treatife  of  Lodcvicus  Tejli,  Phyfician  at  Venice, 
In  the  Country  of  Piacenza  there  are  Pits  or  Wells 
of  Salt-water,  from  the  Deco&ion  of  which  they 
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make  Salt,  and  form  it  into  Lumps  with  a  fmall 
Quantity  of  Cow's  Blood  :  And  this  Manufacture 
being  one  of  the  principal  Branches  of  that  Duke's 
Revenues,  a  great  many  Workmen  are  imployed 
about  it,  and  yet  are  not  expofed  to  fuch  violent 
Diforders. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  making  of  Salt  is 
fo  laborious  a  Work,  that  not  only  the  Matter  up- 
on which  they  work,  but  the  very  Fatigue  and 
Labour  they  undergo  may  contribute  to  their  Ca- 
lamity. The  Toil  and  Laborioufnefs  of  this 
Work  is  defcribed  at  large  by  Georgius  Agricola  *, 
who  not  only  fets  down  various  Artifices  and  Con- 
trivances for  boiling  the  Salt-water,  or  conveying 
it  into  the  Pits  or  Yards,  but  gives  a  Defcription 
of  the  Workmen,  who  by  reafon  of  the  exceffive 
Heat  have  only  Straw  Caps  upon  their  Heads,  and 
little  Breeches  to  cover  their  Nakednefs,  the  reft  of 
their  Bodies  being  all  over  naked  ;  fo  that  Part  of 
their  Mifery  is  chiefly  attributed  to  the  Violence  of 
the  Fire,  the  fcorching  Heat  of  the  Sun,  and  their' 
other  hard  Work. 

However  I  cannot  deny,  but  that  the  very  Ma- 
nufacture they  work  upon  is  highly  prejudicial  to 
their  Health  :  I  obferve,  that  in  our  Salt  Ware- 
houfes  the  Walls  are  half  eaten  through,  fo  as  to 
leave  Chinks  between  the  Bricks  ;  which  I  im- 
pute to  the  penetrating  Spirit  of  the  Sea-falt  which 
attacks  the  Alkali  of  the  Lime  and  deftroys  it ;  juft 
as  in  the  mixing  of  Cow's  Blood  with  the  Piacenza 
Salt,  the  Acid  of  Salt  feizes  upon  the  Alkali  of 
Blood,  and  makes  it  run  into  Grains  or  feperated 
Pieces.  Befides  it  is  obfervable,  that  thole  who 
attend  in  the  W are-houfes,  or  Shops,  to  fell  the 

Salt 
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Salt,  are  commonly  wan-coloured,  and  apt  to  be 
unhealthy. 

It  is  certain,  the  Condition  of  thefe  Tradefmen 
s  abfolutely  miferable  ;  for  the  Salt  efpecially  that 
}f  Italy )  being  commonly  made  in  maritime  Pla- 
:es,  where  the  Sea-water  ftagnates  in  Ditches  and 
[nclofures,  and  fo  pollutes  the  Air  that  few  Phy- 
icians  care  to  pracTife  in  fuch  Places  ;  the  poor 
Wretches  are  often  fwept  off  with  acute  Difeafes, 
or  want  of  feafonable  Remedies  ;  or  elfe  fall  into 
ingeringor  confumptive  Difeafes.  However  fuch 
-'hyficians  as  are  called  thither  ought  to  be  very 
:autious  of  Bleeding  ;  for  the  Blood  of  thefe 
3eop]e,  being  diilblved  by  the  faline  Exhalations, 
he  opening  of  a  Vein  may  readily  occafion  a 
inking  of  the  Spirits,  and  add  Strength  to  the 
Difeafe.  Purgatives,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  ftrong- 
ft  Kind,  feem  to  be  more  proper,  upon  the  Ac- 
ount  that  they  carry  off  the  Redundance  of  the 
ierum  ;  and  the  Alkali,  with  which  moft  Purga- 
ivesare  (locked,  qualifies  the  acid  Difpofition  of 
he  Humours.  Generous  Wines,  Spices,  all  In- 
;redicnts  poflelled  of  £  volatile  Salt,  "Fovd&e 
hewed,  Decoctions  of  Tobacco  leaves,  and  in  ge- 
ieral,  whatever  is  apt  to  controul  the  Acidity  of 
he  Blood,  are  proper  on  this  Occafion.  The 
/lethod  of  dulcifying  Spirit  of  Salt  with  rectified 
pirit  of  Wine,  may  krve  as  a  general  Rule  to 
oint  out  the  Nature  of  the  Remedies  here  re- 
uired. 
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CHAP.  XXXIL 

Of  the  Difeafes  of  fuch  who  fland  when 
they  are  at  Work. 

T  N  the  foregoing  Chapters  haing  viewed  the 
1  Condition  of  the  Tradefmen,  whofe  Health  is 
impaired  by  the  malignant  Quality  of  the  Matter 
or  Commodity  upon  which  they  work,  we  now 
come  to  the  others  whofe  Health  is  affe£ted  by  o- 
ther  Caufes,  fuch  as  particular  Pofturesof  the  Body, 
and  inconvenient  Motions  requifite  in  the  Way 
of  their  Bufinefs.    Among  fuch  fome  (land  all 
Day,  fome  fit,  fome  have  their  Faces  bended  to 
theGround,  fome  fit  double  with  their  Backs  bend- ^ 
ed,  fome  are  obliged  to  run,  others  to  ride,  and 
others  again  to  various  Sorts  of  Exercifes.  The 
firft  we  here  deal  with  are  thofe  who  ftand  all  Day 
U*ag*  fuch  as  Carpenters,  Coopers,  Sawers,  Ir.gra- 
vers,  Blackfmiths,  Bricklayers,  and  many  others, 
w^rr.  for  brevity's  lake,  I  forbear  to  name.  h\ 
genera],  thofe  who  ftand  at  work  are  fubjeel  chief- 
ly to  Varices,  or  Swellings  in  the  Veins;  for  the: 
tome  Motion  of  the  Mufcles  retards  the  Courfe  of 
the  Blood,  upon  which  it  ftagnates  in  theVeins  and 
Valves  of  the  Legs.    How  much  the  Diftention  of 
the  Mufcles  contributes  to  retard  the  natural  Mo- 
tion of  the  Blood  is  apparent  to  any  one  who  does 
but  feel  his  own  Pulfe  when  his 'Arm  is  ftretched 
out ;  for  then  he'll  find  it  very  low  and  fmall. 
In  the  Cafe  now  before  us,  the  mufcular  Fibres 
of  the  Legs  and  the  Loins  being  ftretched  out, 
the  Arteries  which  run  downwards  are  thereby 
prefted  and  ftraitned  ;  fo  that  their  Cavity  being 
narrower,  they  don't  pufn  forward  the  Blood  with 
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hat  Force  which  takes  place  in  walking,  where 
he  alternate  Motion  of  the  Mufcles  confpires  to 
flift  them  :  Hence  the  Blood,  that  returns  from 
!be  Arteries  into  the  Veins,  does  not  receive  the 
ecefTary  Force  from  the  Impulfe  of  the  Arteries 
d  make  it  rife  in  a  perpendicular  Line  ;  fo  that, 
or  want  of  the  due  Impulfe  to  back  it,  it  flops 
nd  produces  Varices  in  the  Legs.  Accordingly 
ve  find  Juvenal*  fpeaking  of  the  Harufpices,  who 
?ere  obliged  to  ftand  long  in  viewing  the  Intrails, 

Varicofus  fiet  Harufpex. 

In  ancient  Times,  to  keep  long  in  a  {landing 
'ofture,  and  that  fo  firm  as  not  to  be  eafily  mov- 
g\  was  a  Sort  of  Exercife  peculiar  to  the  Roman 
vlilitia,  as  the  learned  Ahrcurialis  ||  informs  us  in 
iis  Gymnajtica  \  where  he  adds,  by  a  very  probable 
^onjeirure,  that  Caius  Afar i us  got  Varices  in  his 
-»egs  by  Handing  in  the  Field  of  Battle,  as  it  be- 
came a  braye  General  to  do.  We  learn  from 
Suetonius ,  that  Vefpafian  ufed  to  fay,  an  Emperor 
)ught  to  die  ftanding  :  And  it  is  certain,  that 
laius  Marius  was  fo  much  accuftomed  to  ftanding, 
hat  he  flood  upon  one  Leg  while  the  Varices  were 
:ut  in  the  other.  Virgil  J,  defci  ibes  Aincas  in  a 
landing  Pofture,  while  Japis  the  Phyfician  was  en- 
favouring  to  take  an  Arrow  out  of  his  Wound. 

Stalat  acerb  a  franens  ingentem  nexus  in  hajlam 
/Eneas. 

But 
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But  the  moft  remarkable  Story  of  this  Nature  is  ::|ti 
what  A.  Geliius  relates  of  Socrates,  that  he  ufed  to  jpa 
ftand  Night  arid  Day,  from  Sun-rife  to  Sun-rife  in 
the  very  fame  Pofture,  unmoveafcle,  with  his  Face|jl 
and  Eyes  always  pointed  to  the  fame  Place,  as  be-Lt 
ing  loft  in  profound  Thought,  the  Mind  retiring, 
as  it  were,  from  the  Body. 

Much  (landing  ufed  likewife  to  produce  Ulcers 
in  the  Legs,  a  Weaknefs  in  the  Joints,  nephriticL 
Pains,  and  a  Piffing  of  Blood.    I  have  obferved  a 
great  many  Servants  who  attend  at  the  Courts  of 
Princes  complaining  of  a  Pain  in  the  Kidneys  ;  for 
which  they  can  affign  no  other  Caufe  but  the  con- 
tinual ftanding ;   for  when  the  Body  is  in  an  ere£t 
Pofture,   the  Fibres  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Loins 
muft  needs  be  bent,   which  neceflarily  affefts  the 
Kidneys  ;   fo  that  the  Blood  does  not  circulate  fo  l 
freely,  nor  the  Secretion  of  the  Serum  proceed  fo| 
regularly  as  it  ought  to  do.  L 

A  weak  Stomach  is  likewife  the  Companion  of|n 
thofe  who  ftand  at  Work,  for  in  a  ftanding  Pofture 
the  Stomach  hangs,  whereas  when  we  fit  or  bend 
our  Bodies  it  refts  upon  the  Internes,  and  for  this 
Reafon,  when  we  are  feized  with  any  Diforder  in 
the  Stomach,  we  naturally  bend  the  whole  Body 
forward,  and  draw  up  our  Knees  and  Legs.  The 
learned  Bacon  obferves*,  that  the  Galley-flaves  are 
fat  and  well-complexioned,  notwithftanding  the  j 
Mifery  of  their  Condition  ;  becaufe  they  row  in  a 
fitting  Pofture,  and  exercife  their  Limbs  more  than 
the  Abdomen  and  the  Stomach.  The  fame  Obfer- 
vation  holds  of  Weavers,  who  exercife  their  Hands 
and  their  Feet  at  once  \  for  the  moving  of  the  ex- 
ternal Parts  and  leaving  the  internal  at  reft,  ren- 
ders our  Bodies  fatter  and  luftier  than  ftanding  and" 
walking,  which  are  apt  to  tire  us. 

a  It 
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It  is  worth  the  while  to  enquire  how  it  comes 

0  pafs,  that  (landing  for  a  little  while  tires  us  more 
han  either  walking  or  running  for  a  longer  Space 
f  Time  :  The  common  Opinion  is,  that  it  is  ow- 
ng  to  the  tonic  Motion  of  all  the  antagonift  Muf- 
les  whether  extended  or  bended.  But  this  Opi- 
lion  is  confuted  by  the  learned  Borelli*,  who  de- 
nonft rates,  that  the  Arm  is  ftretched  out  without 
he  Action  of  the  Flexores,  or  bending  Mufcles, 
•nly  by  the  active  Force  of  the  Extenders ;  and 
hat  the  Cafe  is  the  fame  in  the  ere&ed  Pofture  of 
he  Body,  where  all  the  Benders  lie  by,  and  only 
he  Extenders  are  employed  to  ac~l.  This  inge- 
iious  Author  imputes  the  Caufe  of  our  being  fo 
Don  tired  with  Standing  to  the  continual  and  unin- 
errupted  Action  of  the  fame  Mufcies  ;  for,  he 
ivs,  Nature  delights  in  alternate  and  interpolated 
Actions ;  and  for  that  Reafon  walking  does  not 
ire  us  fo  much  ;  and  thofe  who  ftand  alternately 
pon  one  Foot  at  a  Time,  are  lefs  tired  than  if 
hey  flood  upon  both  at  once.  This  Tendency  of 
Mature  we  may  plainly  perceive  in  the  Beafls,  par- 
icularly  in  Pullets,  who  fometimes  {land  upon  one 
^oot  while  they  hold  up  and  iave  the  other ;  and 

1  Affes?  who,  upon  long  (landing,  are  obferved 
d  reft  one  of  their  hinder  Feet  in  the  Stirrup. 
Phis  alternate  Succefiion  of  Action  is  agreeable  to 
Jature,  not  only  in  the  Motion  of  the  Body,  but 
)  almoil  all  the  natural  Functions  :  For  if  we  look 
:eadily  upon  one  Object,  if  we  liflen  with  our 
lars  to  one  Sound,  if  the  fame  Meat  be  often 
:rved  up  at  Table,  if  our  Noflrils  be  long  cxpeled 
:>  the  fame  Smells,  we  are  uneafy  ;  lb  much  docs 
Jature  delight  in  Viciflitude  and  Change.  Ac- 
ordingly  we  fee  the  Jews,    when  they  were  fed 

with 
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with  Heavenly  Manna  in  the  Wildernefs,  began  t 
long  for  the  JEgyptian  Garlic  and  Onions.    Thii  I 
Horace,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,   exprefles  himfelf  i  i 
the  following  beautiful  Manner. 

Ridetur  Chorda,  qui  fempcr  oberrat  eadem. 

Upon  the  whole  thofe  Tradefmen,  who  are  ot  ] 
liged  to  Hand  when  they  are  at  work,   ought  t  c 
fhift  their  {landing  Pofture  as  often  as  they  can  j 
either  by  fitting  now  and  then,  or  walking  or  mo 
ving  the  Body  any  other  Way  :  They  will  find  Be  | 
nefit  from  whatever  is  apt  to  remove  Laflitude  h 
and  rertore  the  Spring  of  the  Parts,   fuch  as  moil ; 
Frixions,   Fomentations  and  Baths.    As  for  thi 
Cure  of  the  Varices,   the  Ulcers  of  the  Kidneys 
Ruptures  and  other  Diforders,  confult  the  Practi 
tioners  who  have  wrote  upon  fuch  Difeafes. 


CHAP.  XXXIII. 

Of  the  Difeafes  of  fuch  Tradefmen  as  Sit 

MUCH. 


THE  Tradefmen  who  lead  a  feJentary  Life, 
fuc  i  Shoe-makers  and  Taylors,  are  like- 
wife  expofed  to  peculiar  Difeafes.  Both  thefe, 
and  ail  other  Artificers,  whether  Men  or  WomeflJ 
who  work  in  a  fitting  Pofture,  are,  by  the  feden- 
tary  and  bending  Pofture  of  their  Body,  To  formed, 
as  to  have  their  Backs  bended  or  bowed,  with  wry 
Necks,  or  their  Heads  hanging  down  as  \§  they 
were  looking  for  fomewhat  on  the  Ground  :  They 

ar 
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are  not  fo  much  hump-backed  as  roundifh  about 
the  Shoulders,  the  Vertebrse  of  the  Back  being 
equally  protuberant :  Since  they  fit  crooked  to  do 
their  Bufinefs,  the  Ligaments  of  the  Vertebrae  are 
dtftra&ed  in  the  external  Part,  contract  a  Callofity, 
and  fo  cannot  return  to  their  natural  Pofture.  We- 
delius  *  mentions  a  Shoe-maker  who  was  thus 
crook-backed  to  an  incurable  Degree,  becaufe  he 
had  neglected  it  in  his  Youth. 

The  Taylors,  being  obliged  to  clap  their  Feet 
to  their  Thighs  when  they  work,   are  often  trou- 
bled with  a  Numbnefs  in  the  Legs,    a  Lamenefs, 
'and  the  Sciatica.    Certainly.it  is  worth  while  to 
obferve  the  Societies  of  Taylors  and  Shoe-makers, 
'when  they  make  their  public  Proceffions,   two  by 
two,   upon  Feftival  Occafions  ;   or,  when  they 
march  at  the  Funerals  of  thofe  of  their  Number, 
for  they  make  a  crooked  hump-backed  lame  Fi- 
gure, wrigling  fometimes  to  one  Side,  fometimes 
to  another,  as  if  they  were  fet  to  acl  fuch  a  Part 
on  Purpofe. 

The  fedentary  Trades-people  ufe  likewife  to  be 
fcabby  and  ill-complexioned,    especially  Taylors, 
|;and  the  Needle- women  who  work  at  Home  Night 
land  Day  ;  for,  if  the  Body  is  not  moved,  the 
[Blood  grows  foul,  its  Excrements  flick  in  the  Skin, 
land  the  whole  Habit  of  the  Body  is  tainted.  They 
are  likewife  more  foluble  in  the  Body  than  thofe 
who  follow  Exercife  ;  for,  as  Hippocrates  f  informs 
us,  the  Excrements  or  the  latter  are  fcanty,  yellow 
and  hard  :  And  the  fame  Author  J  deferibes  the  Cafe 
of  one  Cleotimus  a  Shoe-maker,  who  had  a  Swel- 
ling in  the  Region  of  the  Liver,  and  a  Laxity  of 
j  the  Belly  ;   as  well  as  the  Cafe  of  another  ||  who 

voided 
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voided  Blood  at  the  Nofe,  and  then  had  a  mode-jtk 
rate  Evacuation  by  Stool. 

In  fine,  their  fedentary  Life  expofes  them  to  an  k 
ill  Habit  of  Body,  and  a  manifold  Redundancy  off 
vicious  Humours.    But  all  fitting  Tradefmen  arc  I:: 
not  equally  expofed ;  for  Potters,  Weavers,  andli 
others  who  exercife  their  Hands  and  Feet,  and  tKeJi 
whole  Body,  are  of  a  healthier  Conftitution  ;    the  : 
Impurities  of  their  Blood  being  more  eafily  difcuffedi! 
by  virtue  of  that  Motion.     The  Weavers  indeed  ,! 
ufe  to  complain  of  a  Pain  in  the  Loins,  which  pro-  I 
ceeds  from  the  violent  Motion  and  great  Force 
which  they  are  obliged  to  ufe  in  weaving  coarfer 
Cloath,  and  that  which  is  made  of  Hemp :  And 
this  Piece  of  Service  being  generally  allotted  to 
Women,  we  find,   that  thofe  who  arc  big-bel  ied  \ 
are  very  apt  to  mi  (carry  ;  for  the  Force  of  that  Mo- 
tion jogs  the  Foetus^  especially  if  the  Women  live 
in  a  City  or  Town  ;   your  Country  Women  in-  ij 
deed  will  bear  a  great  deal  without  receiving  any 
Injury,    However,  it  is  obfervable,  that  not  only 
Weavers,   but  all  fedentary  Artificers  are  fubje<5i 
to  a  Pain  in  their  Loins;    purfuant  to  that  noted 
Saying  of  Plant  us, 

Lumli  fedendo  ocult  fpecfando  doltntl 

I  cannot  fee  what  prefervatory  Cautions  can  be 
given  to  theft  Tradefmen,  as  long  a>  the  occafional 
Caufe  is  in  Force,  and  Neceflity  obliges  them  to 
work  at  their  IVade  :  Purging  indeed  in  Spring 
and  Fall  will  prevent  the  Collection  of  fo  great  3 
Redundance  of  Humours,  fo  that  they  will  not  be 
fo  often  fick.  They  muft  be  fure  to  exercife  their 
Bodies  onHolidays,  and  repair  the  Damage  of  ma- 
ny Days  fitting  by  the  Exercife  of  fome.  When 
they  are  a&ualfy  confined  to  their  Beds  either  by 
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:he  above-mentioned  or  any  other  Diforders,  we 
nuft  endeavour  to  evacuate  the  Humours,  and 
withal  have  a  careful  Eve  upon  the  Parts  which 
ue  moft  expoled  in  the  W^y  of  their  Bufinefs ; 
ror  the  Humours  will  be  apt  to  fall  upon  thefe.  To 
:his  purpofe  is  that  memorable  Place  of  Hippocrates^ 
where  he  defcribes  two  Men  who  had  Swellings  in 
their  Hands  \  for  both  of  them  had  been  troubled 
with  a  Cough,  and  when  the  Defluxion  came  up- 
on the  Hand  the  Cough  ceaied  :  And  he  adds, 
that  thofe  who  had  occafion  to  ride  or  travel  had 
a  Defluxion  upon  the  Loins  and  Thighs.  So  rea- 
dily do  the  Humours  repair  to  thofe  Parts  that 
through  violent  Exercife  have  loft  their  Strength 
and  Firmnefs. 


C  H  A  P.  XXXIV. 
Of  the  Difeafes  of  the  Jews. 

TH  E  Jews  are  a  Nation  not  to  be  paralleled 
upon  the  Face  of  the  Earth  ;  they  are  difperfed 
through  all  Countries,  and  have  no  fixed  Habita- 
tion any  where  ;  they  are  an  idle  People,  and  yet 
deal  very  much  in  the  W ay  of  Commerce  ;  they 
neither  plow,  nor  harrow,  nor  fow,  and  yet  reap 
plentiful  Crops.  However,  this  unaccountable 
Nation  is  liable  to  various  Difeafes,  which  are  ow- 
ing not  to  their  Extraction,  as  the  Vulgar  think, 
nor  yet  to  their  Way  of  Feeding,  but  to  the  Arts 
and  Trades  which  they  praciife.  A  natural  and 
national  Stink  is  but  falfly  afcribed  to  the  Jews  ; 
for  that  obferved  among  the  ordinary  People  is  on- 
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ly  owing  to  the  Neceffity  of  their  Circumftances ; 
and  we  cannot  but  conclude  that,  when  they  lived 
in  the  Royal  City  of  Jerufalem^  they  were  a  clean- 
fcented  People. 

All  the  Jews,,  and  particularly  the  vulgar  Sort, 
which  make  much  the  greateft  Number,  are  ac- 
cuftomed  to  fedentary  and  ftanding  Trades.  Sew- 
ing and  fitting  up  old  Cloaths  is  an  Imployment 
they  always  follow  ;  and  their  Women,  whether 
Maids  or  married  Perfons,  gain  their  Livelihood 
by  their  Needle  more  than  any  other  Women 
whatfoever ;  for  they  neither  card,  nor  weave, 
nor  mind  any  other  Piece  of  Houfwifery  befides- 
fewing  ;  and  in  that  indeed  they  are  fo  expert,  that 
they  will  patch  up  Woollen,  and  Silk,  and  any 
other  Sort  of  Garments,  fo  as  to  leave  no  Appear- 
ance of  a  Seam.  This  the  Romans  call  Rinacchi- 
fire-y  and  the  Jews  find  their  Account  in  it,  for 
they  palm  fuch  Garments  made  of  a  great  many 
Pieces  upon  the  ignorant  Mob,  and  fo  gain  a 
great  deal  of  Money. 

This  Employment  (trains  the  Eyes  very  much  ; 
for  the  Jewifo  Women  fit  at  it  not  only  all  Day, 
but  even  late  at  Night  by  a  very  faint  Light,  fuch 
as  the  Funeral  Lamps  generally  caft  ;  and  thus  they 
not  only  undergo  all  the  Difad vantages  of  a  feden- 
tary Life,  bin,  in  Procefs  of  Time,  contrail  fuch 
aWeaknefs  in  their  Sight,  that,  by  that  Time 
they  are  forty  Years  of  Age,  they  are  fhort-fight- 
ed.  Add  to  this,  that  in  moft  Cities  the  Jews 
Jive  in  narrow  Lanes,  and  their  Women  have  a 
Cuftom  of  ftanding  at  the  Windows  in  all  Seafons 
of  the  Year  to  take  the  Advantage  ef  the  Light ; 
by  which  means  it  comes  tc  pafs,  that  they  fuffer 
various  Diforders  in  the  Head,  fuch  as  Head-achs, 
Pains  of  the  Ears  and  Teeth,  a  dull  Heavinefs,  a 
Iloarfencfs,  2Uid  Blearedncf*  of  the  Eyes :  In  fine, 
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many  of  them,  efpecially  of  the  ordinary  Sort, 
are  deaf,  blear-eyed,  toothlefs,  hump-backed, 
and  lame. 

As  for  the  Men,   they  either  fit  in  their  Shops 
all  Day  long  patching  up  their  old  Rags,  or  ftand 
waiting  to  catch  Cuftomers;    and  almoft  all  o( 
them  are  cache&ic,  melancholy,  furly,  and  gene- 
rally fcabby  •>  for  there  are  but  few,    even  of  the 
richer  Jews,   who  have  not  fome  Tin£ture  of  the 
Itch  ;   fo  that  this  Foulnefs  feems  to  be  a  natural 
Difeafe,    and  the  Remains  of  the  Elephantiafis 
which  was  formerly  fo  familiar  to  their  Nation. 
*    They  are  likewife  accuftomed,  efpecially  in  Ita- 
ly, to  mend  the  Flock  Beds,  by  beating  the  Wool 
with  Rods  upon  Hurdles  made  of  Twigs,  after 
thefe  Beds  have  been  lain  upon  for  fome  Years, 
and  hardened  by  Ufe.    By  this  Means  they  earn  a 
great  deal  of  Money  ;  but  in  beating  and  working 
this  old  Wool  which  has  been  fo  often  bepificd 
and  dawbed  with  Filth,  they  fuck  in  at  the  Mouth 
a  great  deal  of  nsfty  Duft,  which  turns  their  Sto- 
machs, and  difpofes  them  to  a  violent  Cough,  and 
a  Difficulty  of  Breathing.    I  have  known  a  great 
many  Jews,  who,  by  following  this  Exercife,  have 
reduced  themfclves  to  an  incurable  Confumption  5 
as  they  owned  themfelves.     The  pernicious  Pow- 
der, or  Duft,   which  does  all  this  Mifchief  does 
not  proceed  fo  much  from  the  old  Wool  as  from 
the  Impurities  of  People's  Bodies  lodged  in  it.  In 
this  Country  we  have  a  Cuftom,  when  any  one  is 
buried  out  of  a  Family,   of  giving  out  to  the 
Warner- women  the  Sheets  and  Linnen,  or  any 
other  Thing  which  the  decealed  Perfon  made  ufe 
of,  and  of  fending  for  a  Jew  to  air,  and  beat,  and 
cleanfe  the  Flock  Bed  ;  fo  that  the  Jews  are  in  the 
feme  Condition  with  the  Undertakers  of  Funerals  ; 
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fince  they  cannot  do  their  Office  without  fucking 
in  fome  dead  Steams,  and  injuring  their  Lungs. 

All  the  World  knows  that  our  writing  Paper  is 
rnadeofold  Linnen  and  Canvafs-rags  foftened  in 
Water,  putrified  and  beat  ;  and  that,  by  a  very 
ingenious  and  admirable  Sort  of  Art,  unknown  to 
the  Antients,  who  wrote  upon  waxed  Tables  and 
Skins,  or  Paper  brought  from  /Egypt.  Now  this 
covetous  People  (the  Jnus)  have  a  Cuftom  of  cry- 
ing tllefe  Rags  up  and  down  the  Streets,  and  fo 
buy  them  up  at  a  fmall  Purchafe,  till  they  have 
picked  up  great  Heaps  to  be  fold  to  the  Paper 
Merchants,  When  they  bring  their  Loads  home 
to  their  Houfes,  they  turn  up  and  examine  them 
every  Way  to  fee  there  be  no  Woollen  or  Silk 
among  them,  for  that  they  throw  away,  as  being 
of  no  Ufe  in  the  Manufacture  of  Pap^r  (though 
we  know  there  is  China  Paper  made  of  Silk  ;)  then 
they  pile  up  great  Heaps  of  nafty  Rags  in  their 
Shops  or  Ware-houfes,  and  in  earneft,  it  is  not 
credible  what  an  ugly  Stench  rifes,  as  often  as  they 
ftir  thefe  Heaps  in  filling  great  Sacks  to  be  fent  to 
the  Paper  Men. 

Ey  this  Means  they  become  fubjecT:  to  Coughs, 
Difficulty  of  Breathing,  loathing  of  Food  and  Ver- 
tigo's ;  for  what  can  be  imagined  more  nafty  and 
"iborhfaable  than  a  joint  Heap  of  all  the  Filth 
which  comes  from  Men,  and  Women,  and  dead 
Corps  f  So  that  it  is  a  pitiful  as  well  as  a  horrible 
$pe£tacle,  to  fee  Carts  loaded  with  thefe  Remains 
of  Poverty  and  human  Mifery. 

We  are  therefore  to  fee  what  Service  wre  can 
do  theft  People,  in  preventing  the  Detriment 
which  thus  accrues  to  their  Health  from  the  Trades 
they  follow.  As  for  thofe  who  are  taken  up  in 
Sorting,  whether  Men  cr  Women,  I  reckon  no- 
jhirig  more  conducive  thau  the  Excrcife  of  their 
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Bodies,  which  contributes  moft  efpecially  to  rc~ 
move  Obftruclions,  to  fortify  the  natural  Heat,  to 
promote  Tranfpiration,  and  take  ofFfcabby  Erup- 
tions. So  I  Would  advife  the  Women,  efpecially 
thofe  who  follow  the  fewing  Trade  fo  clofe,  to 
fpare  fome  Hours  now  and  then  for  the  fake  of  their 
Healths  ;  and  to  eafe  both  their  Hands  and  their 
Eyes,  for  fear  the  Lofs  of  their  Eyes  mould  after- 
wards oblige  them  to  an  idle  and  a  miferable  Life. 
Frequent  Purgation  is  ufeful  to  prevent  the  Coilee- 
vtion  of  fo  great  a  Redundance  of  Humours;  but 
the  Purgatives  muft  be  of  the  gentler  Sort,  fuch  as 
the  Lenitive  Electuary,  Pills  of  Aloes,  Rhubarb, 
and  the  like.  I  do  not  find  Bleeding  to  be  fo  pro^ 
per  ;  for  their  Blood  being  difpirited  and  low,  their 
Strength  is  eafily  impaired  :  Befides,  they  have  a 
firm  Opinion  (which  is  not  far  removed  from 
Truth)  that  nothing  is  fo  pernicious  to  weak  Eyes 
as  Bleeding.  Cauteries  upon  the  Arms  and  Thighs 
they  bear  eafily,  and  find  them  beneficial,  thefe 
being  the  proper  Emiflarics  for  the  gradual  Evacua- 
tion of  the  Impurities  of  the  Body. 

As  for  thofe  who  are  imployed  in  gathering  old 
Rags  and  cleanfing  Beds,  they  require  ftronger 
Remedies,  and  fuch  as  will  evacuate  the  fordid 
Particles  by  Stool,  or  rather  by  Vomiting,  this  be- 
ing the  more  expeditious  Way ;  fo  that  Antimo- 
nies will  be  very  proper  -y  and  likewife  Alexiphar- 
mical  Medicines,  fuch  as  Vinegar  of  Treacle, 
T  eacle  itfelf,  and  the  like.  When  they  are  at 
work  they  ought  to  wafh  their  Mouth  now  and 
then  with  Vinegar  and  Water,  and  cover  their 
Face  and  Noftrils,  to  prevent  the  Ingrefs  of  the 
volatile  Atoms? 
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GM  A  P.  XXXV. 

Of  the  Difeafes  of  Couriers,  or  RUN- 
NERS. 

T  N  antient  Times  Running  was  called  among 
the  Number  of  the  Gymnaftic  Exercifes  :  and 
in  the  public  Schools  the  Children,  whether  Free- 
born or  Slaves,  were  taught  by  their  Matters  to 
run  -9  for  at  the  public  Games  and  Shews,  they 
ufed  to  run  Races,  the  Yi&or  being  rewarded  with 
a  Crown. 

By  this  Sort  of  Exercife  Men  became  fitter  for 
waging  War  j  that  is,  as  Vegetim  has  it  for  run- 
ning in  with  greater  Force  upon  their  Enemies, 
'  for  poffeffing  advantagious  Pofts  with  greater  Ex- 
pedition, or  preventing  their  Enemies  from  doing 
the' like,  and  for  overtaking  their  Enemies  upon 
a  Purfuit.  Upon  thefe  Accounts  the  Turks  do  fiill 
keep  up  the  laudable  Cuftom  of  inuring  their  Sol* 
diers  to  run  faft.  Plato  *  was  for  accufroming 
the  Women  to  the  Exercife  of  Running,  to  the 
end  they  might  be  ufeful  in  performing  mili- 
tary Offices,  and  defending  their  Country.  Sue~ 
Unius  informs  us,  that  not  only  the  Princes  and 
the  Emperours,  but  even  the'noble  Romans  had 
their  Curfors,  or  Runners,  whom  they  called 
Puerl,  d  Pedibus.  But,  in  the  Age  we  now  live 
in,  fuch  Exercifes  are  in  difufe  ;  only  the  Priaces 
and  Perfons  of  Quality  keep  Footmen  to  run  before 
their  Coaches  and  carry  Meffagcs* 
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Inftiort,  this  Sort  of  Men  are  fubje&  to  various 
Difeafes  :  Ruptures  and  Afthma's  are  common 
among  them  ;  and  the  fame  thing  is  obferved  of 
Race-Horfes:  Frequently  they  are  fubjefl:  to  a  {pit- 
ting of  Blood.  Hence  Acanthio  in  Plautus^  com- 
plaining to  his  Matter,  that  he  was  almoft  kill- 
ed with  Running,  fays  *  : 

Tua  caufa  rupi  Ramicem,  jamdudum  fputo  fangui^ 

nem. 

And  his  Mafter  advifed  him  to  take  /Egyptian 
Rofin  made  up  with  Honey,  for  Cure  ;  fo  that  we 
fee  refinous  Things  were  recommended,  in  the 
Difeafes  of  the  Breafts,  by  the  Ancients..  They 
are  likewife  very  lean  and  {lender,  the  Ipirituous 
Parts  of  the  Blood  and  the  nutritious  Lymph  being 
exhaufted  along  with  the  Sweat.  Generally  fpeak- 
ing  they  are  fubjeft  to  the  Difeafes  of  the  Head  ; 
which  made  Arijiotle  f  put  the  Queftion,  how  it 
came  to  pafs,  that  faft  Running  caufed  Difeafes  of 
the  Head,  fince  Motion  ufes  to  throw  the  Excre- 
ments downwards.  The  true  Solution  of  which 
is,  that  in  running  very  faft  the  Veficles  of  the 
Lungs  are  too  much  inflated  and  heaved  up,  which 
puts  fome  Stop  to  the  Reflux  of  the  Blood  in  the 
Vena  Cava  above  the  Heart,  by  cramping  the 
Freedom  of  its  Ingrefs  into  the  pneumonic  VeiTeLs 
the  Confequence  of  which  is,  that  the  Blood  ftag- 
nates  in  the  Head,  and  fo  excites  various  Dif- 
eafes, which  are  not  obferved  upon  running  mode- 
rately, which  is  rather  apt  to  promote  the  Defcent 
of  the  Humours  to  the  lower  Parts. 

Thofe  who  run  much  are  often  liable  to  acute 
and  violent  Difeafes  of  the  Breaft,  fuch  as  Pleurifies 
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and  Peripneumonies  ;  for  being  cloathed  very  tfifrj 
and  light,  and  withal  expofed  to  Wind  and  Wea-  r 
ther,  when  they  happen  to  be  aU  in  a  Sweat,  anc 
then  cool  of  a  fuddcn,  the  Obftruction  of  the  Pore;'  \c 
cannot  but  caufe  pernicious  Diforders,  efpeciallj  • 
in  the  Organs  of  Refpiration,  which,  in  runnings  p 
are   heated   with  frequent    Action.  Sometimes' 
they  void  bloody  Urine,  fome  fmall  Vein  being  ft 
broke  in  the  Kidneys  ;  and  for  that  Reafon  6W-  f: 
Jus  *  condemns  running  in  the  Diforders  of  the  ft 
Kidneys.    They  are  very  apt  to  be  troubled  with!  | 
Ruptures;  for  the  forcible  keeping  in  of  the  Air  | 
kreaks  or  diflblves  the  Ptrltonaum  ;  and  upon  that  fa 
Account  Paulus  JEgineta-\  advifes  thofe  who  are  j 
troubled  with  Buboes  and  Ruptures  to  beware  of  | 
running,  j 

It  is  certain,  that,  in  running,  the  Infpiration 
exceeds  the  Exfpiration  \  for  the  Strength  cannot 
hold  out  for  continuing  the  Race,  unlefs  the  Air 
be  pened  in  within  the  Cavity  of  the  Breaft  :  And 
accordingly  we  find,  that,  when  the  Mufcles  are! 
relaxed  by  much  Exfpiration,  our  Strength  finks ; 
but,  when  the  Lungs  are  diftended  and  the  Breaft 
heaved  up,  the  Spring  of  the  Mufcles  and  Fibres 
of  the  whole  Body  is  firm  and  tight.  But  if  we  run 
long  and  with  too  great  Violence,  the  Lungs  being 
full  of  Air,  their  V elides  are  blown  up,  and  the 
Motion  of  the  Blood,  from  the  Right  Ventricle  of] 
the  Heart,  through  the  pneumonic  Veffels,  is  re-" 
tard'ed,  by  virtue  of  the  Preffure  and  Conftriction 
of  the  Du£ts  ;  and  this  gives  rife  to  Ruptures  of  the 
Veffels,  and  a  Spitting  of  Blood,  as  Galen  ||  has 
likewife  obferved.    The  fame  Caufe  gives  rife  to 
afthmatic  Fits,  both  primary  and  Secondary,  or 
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convulfivc  ;  for  the  (harp  Serum,  being  thrown 
upon  the  intercoftal  Mufcles,  forces  them  to  a  vio- 
lent  Contraction.  Hence  it  is,  that  now-a-dayi 
thofe  who  make  a  Trade  of  Running  are  fent  to 
the  publick  Hofpitals  at  forty  Years  of  Age,  as  be- 
ing then  paft  their  Labour.  In  my  Opinion,  our 
Footmen,  who  ufually  run  before  the  Coaches  of 
Perfons  of  Quality,  feem  to  be  in  the  fame  Condi- 
tion with  thofe  defcribed  by  jElius  Spartanus^  in 
his  Life  of  the  Emperor  Verus^  who  tacked  Wings 
to  the  Shoulders  of  his  running  Footmen,  and 
called  them  by  the  various  Names  of  the  Winds, 
and  inhumanly  forced  them  to  run  without  In- 
terruption ;  for  certainly  a  fervife  Neceflity  Iks 
added  Wings  to  their  Feet,  if  not  to  their  Shoul- 
ders. 

Often  our  running  Footmen  have  a  Swelling  in 
the  Spleen  ;  for  the  loofe  Subftance  of  this  Organ 
receives  more  Blood,  upon  the  violent  Motion, 
than  it  difcharges,  and  fo  a  ferous  Humour,  ftag- 
nating  in  its  Cavities,  makes  a  Humour.  Pliny  *' 
Writes,  that  the  Ancients  ured  to  fear  or  burn 
the  Spleen  of  Runners,  becaufe  it  was  an  Impedi- 
ment to  them  in  Running.  Accordingly  the  Ser- 
vant in  Plautus  is  brought  in,  faying,  Perii^  fetti- 
tioyiem  fetch  Lien. 

Such  are  the  Diforders  intailed  upon  Running, 
which  are  further  confirmed  and  increafed  by  the 
ufual  Intemperance  of  this  Sort  of  Men.  They 
ircay  prevent  the  Ruptures  by  wearing  Trufies* 
before  that  common  Misfortune  befalls  theni. 
Their  Meagrenefs  and  Lofs  of  Flefh  may  be  re- 
paired, not  only  by  a  moiftening  Diet,  but  by 
feft  and  oily  Frictions,  and  Baths  when  they  have' 
Leifure  \  the  fame  Remedies  being  likewife  proper' 
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tfgainft  the  Conftri&ion  of  the  Pores,  which  they 
are  liable  to,  after  much  Running  and  Sweating. 
The  Rupture  of  the  Veffels,  and  the  Spitting  of 
Blood,  may  be  prevented  by  Bleeding  ;  and,  when- 
ever they  are  taken  ill  of  any  confiderable  Diftem- 
per,  Bleeding  is  never  to  be  omitted  ;  for  no  Part 
of  their  Body  is  fo  weak  or  fo  much  expofed  as 
their  Lungs :  For  as  Hippocrates  *  fays,  Motion 
and  Running  ftrengthen  the  Joints,  as  Idlenefs 
infeebles  them ;  but  it  is  not  fo  with  the  Lungs, 
which  are  heated  by  the  violent  Motion,  and  lofe 
their  natural  Spring. 

Such  are  the  Remedies  and  Cautions  proper  for 
this  Sort  of  Men  ;  but  they  never  afk  for  Advice 
till  they  are  actually  upon  a  fick  Bed,  or  brought 
under  fome  of  the  above-mentioned  Diforders ;  in 
the  Cure  of  which  it  will  ftill  be  neceflary  to  have 
a  Regard  to  the  occafional  Caufe^ 

As  for  the  Obftru£lions  in  the  Vifcera,  and  chief- 
ly in  the  Spleen,  after  the  Ufe  of  aperient  Reme- 
dy, fuch  as  Chalybeats,  Walking  will  be  proper. 
Thus,  when  the  CappacLoctan  in  Plautus  +  com- 
plained to  PalinaruS)  that  her  Spleen  was  broke* 
he  anfwered,  Jmbula>  idlieni  optimum  eft. 


CHAP.  XXXVL 

Of  the  Difeafes-  of  Horse-coursers 
Grooms,  and  thofe  who  ride  Pq/l. 

I  ]  N  D  E  R  the  laft  Head  we  might  not  have  im 
*^  properly  brought  in  the  Grooms,  who  are  em 
ployed  in   breaking  and  managing  Horfesj  an 
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public  Poftmen,  who  {hi ft  Horfes  often;  for  they 
are  liable  to  almofl:  the  fame  Diforders  with  the 
running  Footmen  :  They  are  fubje£t'  to  Ruptures, 
Afthma's,  and  particularly  the  Sciatica  ;  which,  ac^ 
cording  to  Hippocrates^ ,  was  familiar  to  the 
thians,  they  being  a  People  who  were  conftantly 
on  Horfe-back  ;  for  which  Reafon  the  fame  Au- 
thor fays,  they  were  likewife  unprolific.  Conti- 
nual Riding  ufes  to  burft  the  VelTels  of  the  Breaft, 
as  Ballonius  ||  has  obferved ;  and  likewife  to  injure 
the  Kidneys,  infomuch  that  often  your  Horfe- 
courfers  pifs  Blood  ;  and  fometimes  they  are  feized 
with  a  Feeblenefs  in  the  Loins,  according  to  Hip- 
pocrates*. They  are  likewife  fubjedl  to  Chops  in 
the  Fundament  and  the  Piles,  efpecially  when  they 
manage  trotting  Horfes,  and  without  Saddles  $ 
purfuant  to  that  of  Martial  f , 

Nam  folet  a  nudo  furgere  ficus  Eqm . 

I  remember  once  to  have  met  with  a  young 
Equerry,  who  with  much  Blulhing  and  repeats i 
Ailurances  of  his  Honefty,  acquainted  me,  he 
had  been  long  troubled  with  a  Sycofis^  or  Fig- 
like Excrefcence  in  the  Fundament  :  But  Iqtiicklv 
undeceived  him,  in  letting  him  know,  that  I  had 
no  Sufpicion  of  his  Difhonefty,  and  knew  it  to  be 
an  Infirmity  occafioned  by  Riding. 

They  are  alfo  fubjedt  to  fordid,  obftinate  and 
callous  Ulcers  in  the  Buttocks  and  Perin^um^  and 
Varices  in  the  Legs.  Hippocrates  ||  relates  the 
Cafe  of  one  who  was  troubled  for  fix  Years  with  • 
z  HippuriS)  a  Swelling  in  the  Groins,  a  Varix, 
and  inveterate  Deflexions  upon  the  Hip,  or  elfe  up- 
on- 
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on  the  Joints.  Hippocrates  calls  the  Difeafe  con-, 
tidied  by  Over-riding  by  the  Name  of  Hij>purisy 
e.  a  callous  Ulcer  in  the  Hips,  as  Vallefius  inter- 
prets it  ;  fo  many  are  the  Mifchkfs  which  attend 
Over-riding  :  And  it  were  no  difficult  Matter  to 
ihew  the  ^Etiology,  or  Reafon,  of  fuch  Accidents ; 
tor  the  violent  fhaking  of  the  Body  is  able  to  di- 
sturb the  whole  Oeconomy  both  of  the  folid  and 
fluid  Parts  :  All  the  Vifcera  are  jolted  and  jogged 
out  of  their  natural  Situation  by  the  Motion  of  the 
Horfe  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  whole  Mafs  of 
£>lood  is  difturbed  in  its  natural  Motion.  Hence 
proceed  Defluxions  or  Stagnations  of  Serum  upon 
the  Joints,  Ruptures  of  the  Veficles  in  the  Lungs 
and  Kidneys,  and  Ulcers  and  Varices  in  the  Legs, 
becaufe  the  Reflux  of  the  Blood  is  retarded,  efge- 
cially  in  thofe  who  breed  or  manage  Horfes  ;  for 
they  muft  always  keep  theMufcles  of  their  Thighs 
and  Legs  diftended,  for  fear  of  being  throwTn  :  If 
we  confider  how  much  Strength  is  required  when 
one  fets  a  Horfe  at  full  Speed,  or  manages  hkn  to 
make  various  Motions  and  Turns,  the  whole  Body* 
being  upon  that  Occafion  kept  in  a  tonic  A&ion, 
and  the  Mufcles  ftruggling  much  to  counterpoile 
one  another,  we  fhall  think  it  no  ftrange  thing,, 
that  thefe  Men  are  liable  to  the  Diftempers  above- 
mentioned. 

M&riiantiS)  that  excellent  Commentator  upon 
Hipocrates  *  having  Occafion  to  comment  upon 
the  Place  where  the  divine  old  Father  explains  what 
Injuries  our  Bodies  receive  from  running  in  a 
Curve  Line,  and  running  round,  gives  a  very  good 
Reafon  why  running  round  is  fo  pernicious,  by 
an  fnftance  taken  from  Horfe- courfers  ;  his  Words- 
are  to  this  Purpofe,  The  Body  is  more  Jlrained  in 
running  rounds  becaufe  then  the  Bulk  and  Weight  of 

the 
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the  Body  leans  only  on  one  Side,  with  a  great  Strefs^ 
by  which  Means  the  Body  is  much  tired  ;  Jo  that  this 
fort  of  Running  extenuates  the  Body  more  than  any  o- 
ther.  This  Truth  ive  find  confirmed  by  the  Horfe- 
courfers,  ivho  own,  that  a  Horfe  is  more  tired  by 
riding  one  Hour  in  a  circular  Way  than  by  running 
two  Jlraight  forward  ;  and  that  thefe  Circular  Races 
are  fo  enervating,  that  the  ftrongefl  Horfe  cannot  hold 
out  half  an  Hour.  Thofe  who  manage  and  breed 
Horfes  place  their  chief  Diligence,  in  inuring 
them  to  this  circular  indefinite  Way  of  Running, 
as  Hippocrates  calls  it. 

I  intimated  above,  from  Hippocrates,  that  con- 
tinual Riding  renders  Perfons  frigid  and  impotent; 
witnefs,  the  Scythians :  Now  I  reckon  this  comes 
to  pafs,  becaufe  the  Strength  of  the  Loins  and  the 
genital  Parts  is  difiblved  by  the  continual  Shaking 
^nd  Jogging.  Ariflotle  *  indeed  feems  to  be  of  ano- 
ther Opinion,  for  he  writes,  that  Riders  are 
much  given  to  Venery,  by  reafon  of  the  continual 
Heating  and  Confiscation  of  the  Genitals  ;  but 
that  is  to  be  underftood  of  thofe  who  ride  mode- 
rately, and  upon  eafy  Horfes :  In  fine,  the  Incon- 
veniences and  Diforders,  which  attend  much  Rid- 
ing, are  very  great,  efpecially  in  riding  upon  trot- 
ting  Horfes,  and  the  Poft-horfes  ;  which  King 
Thecdoric  prohibited  by  an  Edict,  to  be  loaded  with 
above  an  hundred  Weight,  as  reckoning  it  improp- 
er to  overload  a  Creature  that  was  defigned  for 
Speed  and.  Expedition, 

I  do  not  deny  but  that  moderate  and  gentle  Rid- 
ing may  be  very  beneficial,  and  fometimes  ferve 
for  a  Remedy  agai nft  chronical  Difeafes;  for,  ac- 
cording to  Hippocrates^,  cafy  Riding  heats,  dries, 

and 
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and  extenuates ;  and  Avicenna  recommends  it  foi 
promoting  Urine,  and  expelling  the  Stone  in  the 
Kidneys.    Among  the  Moderns,  Dr.  Sydenham  n 
gives  great  Encomiums  upon  Riding  for  Obftruc- 
tions  of  the  Liver  and  Spleen.    I  remember  tc 
have  had  a  young  Groom  under  my  Care,  who,i 
after  recovering  of  an  acute  Fever,  was  feized* 
with  Obftruftions  in  the  Spleen,  and  a  Tendency  tt 
a  Dropfy  ;  but  cured  himfelf  in  a  Month's  Time,i 
by  returning,  upon  my  Advice,  to  his  wonted  Ex- 
ercife  of  Riding,  eve/i  when  he  was  very  weak. 

I  ftiall  not  trouble  the  Reader  with  a  long  Series 
cf  the  Cures  of  fuch  Difeafes  as  Grooms  and  Poft-i 
boys  are  fubjeft  to,  fince  thefe  are  met  with  in  all 
Practical  Authors,  who  may  be  confulted  upon 
Gccafion,  a  heedful  Regard  being  (till  had  to  the 
occafional  Caufe  ,  fo  I  (hall  only  ftay  to  offer  fome 
Cautions,  which  may  be  of  Ufe  to  thofe  who  ride 
much.  They  ought  to  wear  a  Trufs,  for  fear 
the  exceffive  Riding  fhould  caufe  a  Rupture,  by 
breaking  in  or  relaxing  the  Peritoneum  ;  fhort 
Stirrups  are  certainly  the  beft,  efpecially  in  cafe  of 
a  Rupture;  if  there  be  any  Sufpicion  of  the 
breaking  of  any  Veifels  in  the  Breaft,  or  if  the 
Kidneys  and  Bladder  begin  to  beaffe&ed,  this  Ex- 
ercife  muft  be  left  ofF ;  for  nothing  is  more  injuri- 
ous to  thefe  Parts  than  Riding. 

Ludovicus  Corbellus,  a  Mirandulan,  who  was  fo- 
famous  for  managing  Horfes,  that  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain  fent  for  him  to  be  his  Equerry;  brought  him- 
felf, by  over-riding,  to  thar  Condition,  that  he- 
voided  a  great  Quantity  of  Blood  at  the  Mouth, 
and  a  few  Months  after  was  jufl  ready  to  expire, ■ 
when,   of  a  fudden,  he  took  a  Fancy  to  have 
feme  Pork,  though  heotherwife  loathed  all  man- 
ner 
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>fner  of  Food,  and,  upon  eating  of  it,  thought 
t  himfelf  better  ;  after  which  he  prolonged  his  Life 
*for  a  Year,  by  feeding  upon  boiled  Pork  and  Pig, 

lib*  twrr  ;  .     <  v   ah  .  \ 


CHAP.  XXXVII. 

Of  the  Difeafes  of  Porters. 

T  N  populous  Cities,  efpecially  thofe  which  lie 
upon  the  Sea,  fuch  as  Venice^  the  vaft  Con- 
fluence of  People  from  feveral  Nations,  and  the 
large  Quantities  of  Goods  exported  and  imported, 
occafion  a  Neceffity  for  great  Numbers  of  Porters  3 
fo  we  come  now  to  fee  what  Difeafes  are  ufually 
incident  to  \hefe  homines  Clltellarii^  as  Plautus  * 
calls  them  :  The  carrying  of  great  Weights  upon 
their  Shoulders  occasions  various,  and  fometimes 
violent  Diforders  ;  for,  being  obliged  to  keep  in 
their  Breath  by  the  forcible  Aclionof  the  Mufcles, 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  Breaft  and  the  Abdomen, 
they  often  undergo  a  Rupture  of  the  Veflels  of 
the  Breaft  ;  for,  when  a  Porter  heaves  the  Bur- 
den firft  of  all  upon  his  Shoulders,  he  infpires  a 
great  deal,  and  after  that  expires  but  little  ;  by 
which  Means  the  pulmonary  Veficles  are  fo  in- 
flated, that  the  Blood- veflels  of  the  Lungs  have 
not  a  fufficient  Capacity  for  performing  their 
Office  ;  and  thus  it  is  no  wonder  the  over-diftend- 
ed  Blood-vefTels  fhould  be  eafily  broke. 

The  Tone  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Thorax  being 
broke,  and  the  Structure  of  the  Lungs  vitiated, 
by  the  fame  Means,  they  are  apt  to  be  afthmatic  % 
and  often  the  Lungs  adhere  to  the  Ribs,  by  reafon 
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©f  the  keeping  in  their  Breath  ;  as  I  have  frequent*-  ^ 
ly  obferved  in  diiTecting  their  Corps.    They  alfo  f 
trfed  to  have  great  Varices  in  their  Legs,  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  Blood  upwards  being  retarded  by  the 
Diftention  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Thighs  and  Legs  ; 
upon  which  infues  a  Dilatation  of  the  Veins  in  their! 
Valves.    In  Prooefs  of  Time  they  grow  round-; 
fliouldered,   the  Vertebrae  of  their  Backs  being  : 
eonftantly  bended  forwards,  and  fo  contracting  an 
habitual  Poftu/e :  For,  though  they  are  ignorant 
pf  the  Rules  of  Mechanicks,  Nature  has  taught  j 
them,  that  they  bear  Burdens  upon  their  Shoul- 
ders better  with  their  Breafts  bended,  than  when  ! 
the  Body  is  raifed  upright. 

They  ufed  frequently  to  be  feized  with  Rup- 
tures;  for,  in  keeping  in  their  Breath,  the  Peritc*  \ 
naum  is  eafily  broken  or  dilated.  Hildanus  *  gives 
us  the  Cafe  of  a  Carpenter,  who  ftrained  himfelf 
fo,  by  lifting  a  Burden,  that  his  Caul  fell  down  in-  t 
to  the  Scrotum,  and  he  died  in  feven  Days  after, 
The  fuccefsful  Platerus  f  fays,  Porters  are  liable  to 
Phthiiics  ;  and  gives  Inftances  of  a  Stone-cutter 
and  others,  who,-  by  lifting  great  Weights,  con- 
tracted a  Spitting  of  Blood. 

Hippocrates  X  mentions  a  remarkable  Cafe  of  the 
like  Nature  ;   A  Man,  fays  he,  who  lifted  up  aw 
Af  upon  a  Wager,  was  prefently  feized  with  a  Fe- 
ver %y  en  the  third \  fourth,  feventh  and  eighth  Days  - 
he  voided  Blood \  upon  which  a  Crifts  enfued,  together 
with  a  Loofenefs.    Since  the  Fever  followed  imme- 
diately, no  Doubt,    the  lifting   of  that  great 
Weight  was  the  occafional  Caufe  of  the  Fever:: 
But  Hippocrates  does  not  tell  us  from  what  part  of 
the.  Body  the  Blood  iiTued.  Valljius  ||,  in  his  Com- 
ment, thinks  it  iflued  from  the  Noftrils,  and  that 
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thereupon  the  Fever  difappeared,  and  the  Belly 
became  foluble  ;  there  being  an  Aphorifm  *,  which 
teaches  us,  that,  when  much  Blood  flows  from  a- 
ny  Part,  the  Laxity  of  the  Belly  ufes  to  follow. 
But  we  find  that  Hippocrates  in  his  Epidemical 
Hiflories,  ufes  always  to  add  the  Word  e  naribus 
from  the  Noftrils.  However,  kt  the  Blood  iflue 
from  what  Part  it  will,  it  is  manifeft,  that  thefe 
Men  are  apt  to  void  Blood  from  the  Breaft,  the 
Noftrils  and  the  Hemorrhoid  Veflels,  upon  which 
heavy  Diforders  enfue. 

Porters  being  thus  expofed  to  Diforders  from 
their  Way  of  Bufinefs,  it  will  be"  of  ufe  to  Practi- 
tioners to  know  their  peculiar  Difeafes,  and  pro- 
ceed with  ufual  Caution  in  having  an  Eye  upon  the 
occafional  Caule.  Confidering  that  they  ufe  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Strength  of  their  Bodies  by  hearty 
Feeding,  as  the  Wreftlers  did  of  old  ;  Bleeding 
ou^ht  to  lead  the  Van  in  the  Prefcriptions  made  for 
them;  and  that  ought  to  be  followed  by  fuch 
Things  as  cleanfe  the  Stomach  ;  and  the  Remedies 
calculated  for  Laffitude  and  Tirednefs,  fuch  as 
Baths,  Lotions,  and  the  like.  In  regard  they  are 
apt  to  have  Ruptures,  they  ought  to  wear  TrufTe* 
by  way  of  Precaution,  and  not  try  with  one  ano- 
ther who  fhall  carry  mod,  left  the  fame  Fate  befall 
them  which  happened  to  the  Man  mentioned  hjr 
Hippocrates,  who  lifted  up  the  Afs  upon  a  Wager, 

Here  we  fhall  take  occafion  to  propofe  that  me- 
chanical Problem,  Why  Porters  carry  Burdens  up- 
on one  of  their  Shoulders  with  their  Bodies  bend- 
ing forwards,  better  and  eafier  than  when  they 
ftand  upright  \  efpecially  confidering  that  on-e 
would  think  they  (hould  carry  them  with  more 
Strength  and  lefs  Danger  of  falling  when  they  ftand 
ftraight ;  as  Pillars  and  Pofts  bear  vaft  Weights 
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when  they  ftand  upright,  and  Women  who  carry  f 
huge  Weights  upon  their  Heads  for  feveral  Miles, 
walk  always  upright,  taking  Care  not  to  depart  ! 
from  a  perpendicular  Line,  for  fear  of  falling  un- 
der the  Weight:  Perhaps  the  Reafon  is,  in  the  e- 
refled  Pofition  of  the  Body  the  Weight  would 
prefs  upon  the  fmall  Bone  called  the  Ciaviculaor  ; 
Channel  Bone,  and  that  in  the  middle  more  than 
the  ends,  fo  that  it  might  eafily  be  broke  ;  where-  \ 
as  in  a  Pofture  bending  forwards,  the  Weight! 
leans  upon  the  Shoulder-blade,  which  is  a  broad,  1 
targe,  and  ftrong  Bone,  fo  neither  fuffers  fo  muclv  j 
by.  the  Preffure,  nor  is  fo  apt  to  be  broken.  To 
confirm  this  Conjecture  we  obferve,  that  a  heavy 
Body  is  born  with  a  lefs  painful  Preffure  by  the- 
whole  Hand,  than  by  one  Finger  ;  and  that  a  Ball 
Gold  ©f  one  Pound  weight  placed  in  the  Palm 
of  the  Hand,  makes  a  greater  Senfe  cf  Preffure,  1 
than  a  Wooden  Ball  of  the  fame  Weight,  becaufe 
the  Ball  of  -Gold,  being  of  a  kffer  Dhnenfton, 
exerts  all  its  Force  upon  the  Parts  which  lie  under  it,, 
and  thefe  arc  fewer  than  thofe  poflefTcd  by  the 
Wooden  Ball.    Now  the  Weight,  leaning  upon 
the  Porters  Shoulder  in  a  bending  Pofture,  refts 
not  only  upon  the  ftronger  Part,  but  upon  more 
Parts  of  the  Body  than  it  would  if  the  Body  were 
ere£ied,  whether  the  Weight  be  folid,  as  Wood, 
or  flexible,  as  a  Sack  of  Wheat  ;  and  thus  the 
Burden  is  borne  with  more  Eafe :    Purfuant  to 
which  Rule,  as  foon  as  the  Weight  is  raiftd  up- 
on the  Porters  Shoulders,  they  prefently  bend  their 
Body  forwards,  and  fhoot  their  Buttocks  back- 
wards, that  the  Center  of  Gravity  may  continue 
in  the  Line  of  Direction.    Iobferved  TxVenice  and 
Ferrara^  that  the  Porters  tarry  Sacks  of  Wheat 
not  upon  one  Shoulder  as  our  Porters  generally  do, 
but  upon  the  Neck  and  Vertebrae  of  the  Back,  fo 
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that  the  Weight  refts  upon  the  whole  Length  of 
the  Back,  by  which  Means,  they  fay,  it  prefTes 
]efs  than  if  it  were  carried  upon  one  Shoulder ; 
purfuant  to  that  Saying  of  the  Poet,  Leve  fit  quod 
bene  fertur  onus.  As  for  the  Women  who  carry 
great  Weights  upon  their  Heads,  they  are  obliged 
to  go  upright,  for  if  they  bent  their  Head,  the 
Weight,  being  thereby  put  out  of  the  Line  of  Di- 
rection, would  neceltarily  tumble  down.  The 
Reafon  why  they  carry  thefe  great  Weights,  with 
fo  much  Eafe  and  Agility,  is,  becaufe  they  reft 
directly  upon  the  Skull,  which  is  a  ftrong  and 
vaulted  Bone,  and  upon  the  Vertebrae. 


CHAP.  XXXVIIL 
Of  the  Difeafes  (?/ WrestlbrSi 

THOUGH  the  Viciffitudes  "of  Time  have 
brought  into  Difufe  many  Inftitutions  of  the 
Antients,  and  particularly  the  Shows  of  Wreftlers 
and  Fencers,  which  went  by  the  Name  of  Gamea 
and  Shows,  as  if  the  Butchering  of  Mankind  had 
been  fo  diverting  a  Sight ;  yet  we  think  it  not  im- 
proper to  infert  a  few  Remarks  of  the  Wreftlers 
and  their  Difeafes,  from  whence  it  will  at  leafl 
appear  how  accurate  the  antient  Phyficians  were 
in  examining  and  curing  the  Difeafes  of  Tradef- 
men.  The  greeneft  Novice  in  the  Way  of  Phyfic, 
cannot  but  have  heard  of  that  Oracle  of  Hippo- 
crates's^  Habitus  exercitatorum^  &c.  the  genuine 
Expofition  of  which  has  been  fo  varioully  and  art- 
fully purfued  by  fo  many  Commentators,  to  whom 
I  dare  not  pretend  to  add  any  thing  after  the  £fiay 
-•- 1  oS 
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of  the  learned  Tczzius,  Phyfician  to  his  Holinefs,  i 
in  which  he  offers  a  juft  and  folid  Interpretation  cf 1 
the  Aphorifms  of  Hippocrates,  according  to  the] 
Doctrine  of  the  Moderns. 

In  antient  Times  the  public  Shows  Were  fb  fre- 
quent,  that  the  'Wreftlers  and  Champions  were 
very  numerous  ;  for  their  Office  was  not  reckoned 
a  fervile  Exercife,  but  free-born  and  noble  Youths 
were  bred  up  to  various  Sorts  of  Exercife.:  Hence 
Parmenio  in  Terence     preferring  a  Youth  to  T7:ars9 
eommends  him  for  being  vcrfed  in  the  Palafira, 
as  well  as  Letters.    It  is  manifeft  therefore,  that 
the  Phyficians  had  frequent  Qccanon  to  have  Wre- 
ftlers under  their  Care.     Now  the  Difeafes  to 
which  they  were  ufually  fubject,  were  Apoplexies, 
Swoonyigs,  fuffocating  Catarrhs,  'Ruptures  of  the 
Blood-veffeis  in  the  Breaft  ;   and  oftentimes  they 
died  fuddenly-    The  principal  Caufe  of  thefe-  Di- 
feafes was  the  great  Plenty  of  Humours  and  Diften- 
tion  of  the  Veffels,  by  which  Means-  the  Motion 
of  the  Blood  was  either  mightily  retarded  or  quite 
flopped,  aud  thereupon  enfued  a  Stagnation  of  the 
Blood,  and  of  all  the  Fluids  ;  the  neceffary  Con- 
fequence  of  which  is  fudden  Death.     And  this 
happened  the  more  frequently,   becaufe  they.ufcd 
to  prepare  themfelves  for  Wreftling  by  Idlenefs  and 
ht^h  Feeding  ;  for  Hippocrates  affirms  f,  that  it  is 
more  dangerous  to  turn  from  Idlenefs  to  Exercifer 
than  from  Exercife  to  a  flothful  Life:    For  in  vio- 
lent Exercifes  the  Blood  is  fo  very  much  heated 
and  rarified,    that  it  does  not  paft  fo  readily  from? 
the  Arteries  into  the  Veins,  as  it  does  through  the" 
Arteries,  efpecially  when  the  Veffels  are  very  full. 
Hippocrates  %  has  given  us  a  full  Account  of 

their 
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their  Way  of  Feeding  in  his  Hiftory  of  Bias :  Bi- 
'Hs+  fays  he,  the  Chaihpion^  being  naturally  a  great 
Eate)\  happened  to  be  jeized  with  a  choleric  Illnefs  ; 
voiding  Bile  both  upwards  and  downwards.  This 
Illnefs  he  owed  to  the  eating  of  Flejh,  efpe ci ally  Pork 
net  well  done^  to  the  excejfive  drinking  of  fweet  Wines , 
end  to  the  eating  of 'Tarts ,  and  Cbeefe-cakes  prepared- 
with  Honey  ^  Cucumbers^  Melons  ^  Milk  and  Barky- 
flour. 

Such  was  the  Diet  of  thefe  Champions,  by  which 
they  procured  hale  and  r»obuft  Conftitutions.  Ari- 
(Idle  *  affirms,  that  they  underwent  feveral  Shapes 
and  Afpecis,  '  becaufe  they  could  not  digeft  and 
make  an  equal  Diftribuiion  of  that  Variety  of 
Food  which  they  ufed  and  Plato  f  jufily  brands 
them  for  afluggifh,  heavy-headed,  and  giddy  Sort 
of  Men. 

Galen  J  like  wife  cenfures  this  Profeffion  in  feve- 
ral Places,  as  being  injurious  both  to  Body  and 
Mind  ;  and  it  is  poffible  his  own  Experience  had 
taught  him  fo  much,  as  we  may  gather  from  his 
own  Words;  for  he  fays  himfelf  ||,  that,  when  he 
lived  at  Romey  he  was  tempted  in  the  thirtieth  Year 
of  his  Age  to  lift  himfelf  among  the  Champions, 
and  diflocated  his  Should-er  to  the  great  Danger  of 
bis  Life  ;  for  he  was  under  great  Apprehenfions  of 
Convulfions,  infomuch  that  he  was  obliged  to  bathe 
the  diflocated  Part  Night  and  Day  with  hot  Oil, 
and  lie  naked  upon  an  Animal's  Skin  in  the  Dog- 
days. 

It  is  well  known  what  Means  the  antient  Phyfi- 
cians  ufed  for  the  Champions ;  copious  Bleeding 
was  the  chief  Remedy  ;  not  that  they  meant  there- 
by to  prepare  the  Body  for  further  Nutrition,  but 

to 
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to  retrieve  the  Motion  of  the  Blood,  which,  being 
intercepted  in  the  VefTels  of  the  Lungs,  or  the  ca- 
rotid Arteries,  might  have  occafioned  fudden 
Death.  They  likewife  exhibited  ftrong  Purges, 
and  prefcribed  a  very  fpare  Diet  when  the  Difeafe 
intermitted,  together  with  many  other  Meafures 
both  for  Cure  and  Prefervation. 

.The  Matters  of  the  Games  ufe  to  prohibit  the 
Wreftlers  the  Ufe  of  Venery,  for  fear  of  enervating 
their  Bodies  nay,  they  ufe  to  padlock  and  button 
up  their  Privities.  Hence  Martial  *  in  his  Epi- 
gram upon  Menopbylusy  the  Jew,  fays, 

Delapfa  eft  tnifero  fibula ,  verpus  erat. 

But  after  all,  too  long  an  Abftinence  from  Ve- 
nery joined  to  high  Feeding,  made  them  fome- 
times  too  lazy  and  flothful  ;  upon  which  Occafions, 
Pliny  faysf,  they  ufed  to  take  off  the  Padlock, 
and  recover  their  wonted  Brifknefs  and  Agility,  by 
permitting  the  Ufe  of  Venery  :  For,  as  Celfus  fays  t, 
Venery  ought  neither  to  be  too  eagerly  defired, 
nor  too  nicely  avoided  ;  if  it  be  repeated  but  fel- 
dom,  it  chears  and  rouzes  the  Body,  but  the  Fre- 
quency of  it  difiblves  the  Conftitution.  In  like 
manner  Hippocrates  fays  |l,  Labour,  Meat,  Drink, 
Sleep,  and  Venery,  ought  all  to  be  ufed  with  Mo- 
deration* 
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CHAP.  XXXIX. 

Of  the  Difeafes  of  thofe  who  work  upon 
miniTteThings  which  Jlrain  the  Eyes. 

•"pHER  E  are  fome  Tradefmen  employed  in  the 
-**    finer  and  (mailer  Sort  of  Workmanfhip,  fuch 
ire  Goldfmiths,  Watchmakers,  Painters,   I  mean 
Jiofe  who  paint  upon  Jewels,   and  Writers,  fuch 
is  he  who  wrote  Homer's  Iliads  in  the  Compafjs  of  a 
tfut-fliel,  as  Tully  informs  us  *.    The  Misfortune 
entailed  upon  thofe  Men  from  their  Bufinefs,  he- 
ides  the  Inconveniencies  of  a  fedentary  Life,  is 
:hat  common  Difeafe  of  the  Eyes,  called  Myopia^ 
n  which  the  Objects  are  not  feen,  unlefs  they  be 
placed  near  the  Eye  ;  and  accordingly  we  fee  moft 
i)f  thefe  Tradefmen  ufe  Spectacles  at  Work.  We- 
ielius  t  makes  mention  of  this  Sort  of  Tradefmen 
n  a  particular  Manner,  and  fays,    they  are  weak- 
ighted,  becaufe  it  is  ufual  for  the  Parts  which  are 
noft  exercifed  to  be  moft  weakened.    But  we  may 
;  Iraw  a  better  Reafon  for  this  Weaknefs  of  the  Eyes 
"rom  the  Principles  of  the  Optics. 

I  was  alwavs  of  the  Opinion,  that  nothing  can 
!  lluftrate  the  Manner  ofVifion,  but  a  dark  Room, 
n  which  the  Images  of  external  Things  are  repre- 
sented upon  a  white  Linnen-cloath  ;  which  Thought 
Wt  owe  firft  to  Platerus%^  and  then  to  Plempius  in 
lis  Qptkalmographia.  For  if  we  place  a  convex 
31afs  in  the  Hole  of  a  dark  Room,  the  nearer  the 
DbjecT:  approaches  to  the  Hole,  the  further  muft 
|he  Cloath  be  removed  from  the  Aperture,  to  make 
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a  diftinct  Reprefentation  of  the  Object :  And,  011 
the  other  hand,  the  further  the  vifiblc  Object  is 
removed,  the  nearer  muft  the  Cloath  be  brought 
to  the  Hole,  otherwife,  the  Reprefentation  will 
be  confufed  ;  for  the  diftinct  Images  of  Things  are 
drawn,  as  it  were,  with  a  Pencil  only  in  the  Point 
where  the  Rays  join.  From  hence  it  appears,  that 
the  Eye,  which  is  of  a  finer  and  more  admirable 
Structure,  cannot  diftin&ly  fee  Objects  at  a  Di- 
ftance,  and  near  at  Hand,  unlefs  it  be  moveable, 
and  apt  to  change  its  Figure  ;  fo  that,  cither  the 
Net-like  Coat,  or  the  chryftalline  Humour,  may 
be  eafily  moved.  Common  Experience  teaches  us, 
that,  when  we  view  Objects  at  a  Diftance,  and 
do  not  perceive  them  clearly,  becaufe  the  Rays, 
entering  the  Eye,  almoft  parallel,  meet  too  foon 
behind  the  Pupiila,  we  can,  by  ftraitening  and 
contracting  the  Eyes,  by  the  Means  of  the  Mufcles 
and  the  Eye-lids,  fo  alter  the  Figure  of  the  Eyes, 
as  to  have  a  clear  and  diftinct  Perception  of  the 
Objects,  which  otherwife  we  faw  but  confufedly. 

Now  thofe,  who  work  all  Day  long  upon  very 
fine  and  fmall  Work,  cannot  have  a  diftinct  View 
of  the  minute  Objects  before  them,  without  keep- 
ing-their  Eyes  very  fteddy  and  intent,  and  fixed 
with  a  tonical  Sort  of  Motion,  or  a  Motion  al- 
ways directed  to  one  Point;  and  confequently, 
though  their  Eyes  are  naturally  moveable,  that  be- 
ing a  neceflary  Quality  for  perceiving  Objects  at 
a  Diftance,  as  well  as  near  at  hand,  yet,  by  keep- 
ing the  Eye  conftantly  in  this  one  Pofition,  they 
contract  fuch  a  Habit,  that  the  Retina^  being  in- 
ured and  accuftomed  to  one  Form  and  Figure, 
perfifts  in  it,  and  cannot  be  moved  at  Pleafure  for 
the  Perception  of  remoter  Objects :  And  it  is  for 
this  Reafon,  that  fuch  Tradesmen  are  almoft  all  of 
them  troubled  with  a  Myopia. 

Hod 
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Add  to  this,  that,  while  the  Eyes  are  kept  im- 
moveable, and  perpetually  fixed  upon  one  Point 
the  Humours  grow  thick,  and  lofe  their  Tranfpa- 
rency  along  with  their  Fluidity,  which  gradually 
makes  way  for  a  Weaknefs  of  the  Sight ;  fo  that, 
though  fuch  Tradefmen  may  naturally  have  nimble 
and  clear-fighted  Eyes,  they  become  fhort-fighted  in 
Procefi  of  Time. 

So  great  is  the  Calamity  entailed  upon  this  Sort 
of  Work,  and  the  fined  Pieces  of  Workmanfhip, 
ftich  as  Clocks  and  Watches,  are  foapt  to  produce 
this  Weaknefs  of  the  Eyes,  that  many  of  the  Work- 
men are  almoft  blind  before  they  arrive  at  old 
Aee.    I  know  a  Jeuuij)?  Woman  in  this  City, 
who  had  a  peculiar  way  of  ftringing  of  Pearl,  and 
that  fo  artificially  as  to  cover  their  Blemifiies^  if 
there  were  any,  and  by  this  Means  got  a  great 
deal  of  Money  :  But  when  fhe  came  to  be  forty 
Years  of  Age,  finding  no  manner  of  Relief  from 
Spe  ctacles,  fhe  was  forced  to  leave  off  the  Bufinefs. 
j[  remember  likewife  to  have  heard  feveral  Prin- 
ters complain,  that  they  have  given  a  con  fid  era - 
b!e  Shock  to  their  Eye-fight,  by  Computing  fmall 
Type?. 

In  earncft,  I  do  not  fee  how  we  can  afford  any 
Relief  to  the  Workmen  we  now  treat  of;  for 
it  is  not  eafy  to  perfuade  them  to  leave  a  beneficial 
and  lucrative  Trade ;  and  Phylic  is  unprovided  with 
my  Remedy  which  can  reftore  the  primitive 
Strength  and  Mobility  of  the  Eyes,  after  the  Dif- 
Drder  is  become  inveterate ;  for  neither  Purlin n-% 
nor  Bleeding  nor  the  other  medicinal  Means  can 
take  place  in  this  Cafe,  in  regard  the  Patients  are 
Dtherwife  well  and  briik,  and  their  Spirits  being 
leither  clouded  nor  incrafiated,  it  would  be  impro- 
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per  to  punifli  an  innocent  and  found  Head  with  the 
Commotions  of  Medicines. 

However,  I  would  advife  fuch  Workmen  not 
only  to  ufe  Spectacles,  but  to  intermit  from  their 
Work  now  and  then,  and  refrefli  their  Eyes  with 
Diverfity  of  Objects.    For  we  cannot  imagine 
how  much  the  Mobility  of  the  Membranes  of 
the  Eyes,  and  the  native  Fluidity  of  the  Humours 
is  kept  up  by  viewing  different  Objects,  fome  near 
at  hand,  fome  remote,  fome  directly,  others  ob- 
liquely, and  in  fine,  all  manner  of  Ways ;  For  by 
this  Means  the  natural  Difpofition  of  the  Eye  is 
preferved,  fo  that  the  Ball  is  fometimes  furled  or 
contracted,  and  fometimes  dilated  ;  and  the  chry- 
ftalline  Humour  approaches  more  or  lefs  to  the 
Pt&Hla%  according  as  the  Remotenefs  or  Nearnefs 
of  the  Object  requires.    Without  this  Diverfity 
of  Action,  the  Eyes  undergo  the  fame  Fate  with 
the  other  Parts,  which  by  being  long  detained  in 
one  Pofition,  grow  friff  and  unfit  for  Motion.  Of 
this  we  have  a  manifeft  Inftance  in  thofe,  who,  up- 
on coming  out  of  dark  Prifons,  where  they  have I 
been  long  kept,  are  forced  to  accuftom  their  Eyes 
gradually  to  the  Light,  becaufe  the  Pupilla  or  Ball* 
of  the  Eye  having  been  long  dilated,  and  its  elaftic. 
Spring  weakened ,  it  forgets,  in  a  manner,  how  to\ 
contract  itfelf  as  it  ufed  to  do. 
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CHAP.  XL. 

Of  the  Difeafes  of  Music  Masters, 
Singers,  and  others  of  the  like  Pro- 
fejfton. 

THERE  is  no  Exercife,  though  never  fo 
healthful  and  innocent,  but  what  may  pro- 
duce great  Diforders,  if  it  be  ufed  with  Intempe- 
rance ;  witnefs  the  fad  Experience  of  Muiic  Maf- 
ters,  Singers,  Preachers,  Monks,  Nuns,  (who 
Ting  perpetually  in  the  Churches)  Hawkers,  Cry- 
ers$  Clerks,  Philofophers  who  difpute  warmly  in 
the  Schools,  and  all  others  whole  Profeflion  obli- 
ges them  to  exercife  their  Voices.  Thefe  Men  ufe 
generally  to  be  fubjecT:  to  Ruptures,  unlefs  they  be 
Eunuchs  ;  for,  by  prolonging  and  confining  the 
Expiration  of  the  Air,  in  forming  their  Voice  or 
making  Rehearfals,  both  the  Mufcles  of  the  Abdo- 
men fubfervient  to  Refpiration,  and  the  Perito- 
neum, contract  a  Laxity,  upon  which  a  Rupture 
in  the  Groin  readily  enfues,  juft  as  we  fee  over- 
crying  and  Bawling  make  Tumours  in  the  Groins 
of  Children.  Fallopim  *  took  notice  of  this  Acci- 
dent chiefly  in  Singers  and  Monks.  Our  Singers 
who  fing  the  Bafe,  and  our  Friars,  are  generally 
burden,  by  reafon  of  their  continual  crying  and 
((training  the  Voice,  in  which  the  Mufcles  of  the 
Abdomen  are  employed.  In  like  manner  Mercuri- 
iii$  fays  f,  our  Model  n  Singers  are  fubjeft  to  Rup- 
tures, whereas  the  Anticnts  were  not,  becaufe 
they  made  frequent  Ufe  of  Baths,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  Peritoneum)  the  ScrGtum,  and  the  little 

M  2  Cells, 
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Cells  of  the  Tefticles,  were  moiftcned,  fo  as  to  be 
extended  with  more  Safety,  and  be  better  guarded 
from  breaking  or  burfting.  And  in  my  own  Prac- 
tice, I  have  met  with  more  Ruptures  among  the 
Nuns,  than  among  other  Women ;  which  I  im- 
pute to  their  frequent  Singing. 

*  Met curia lis  in  his  Gymnaftica  obferves,  that  an 
acute  (hrill  Voice  caufes  Diftentions  of  the  Head, 
Palpitations  of  the  Temples,  Pulfations  of  the 
Brain,  Inflations  or  Swellings  of  the  Eyes,  and  a 
Tingling  in  the  Ears,  which  are  not  obferved.  to 
follow  a  deep,  bafe  fort  of  Voice  :  For,  in  form- 
ing the  acute  or  fhrill  Sound,  and  fufpending  it 
for  a  long  time,  there  is  a  Neceflity  of  a  great 
Infpiration  of  Air,  and  keeping  in  the  Breath,  as 
one  may  experience  in  finging  over  a  mufical 
Scale  ;  for  when  you  come  to  th«  uppermoft 
Note,  there's  a  Neceflity  of  diftending  all  the 
Mufcles  both  of  the  Breaft  and  the  Abdo- 
men, by  which  Means  the  Reflux  of  the  Blood  is 
retarded  ;  and  hence  arifes  aRednefs  in  the  Face, 
Pulfation  of  the  Temples,  and  the  other  above- 
mentioned  Symptoms.  For  the  fame  Reafon  Sing- 
ers are  oftentimes  hoarfe,  and  affe&ed  with  violent 
Rheums,  the  Lymph  being  too  plentifully  expreff- 
ed  from  the  falivary  Glands. 

Being  acquainted  with  Margarita  Saliccla  See- 
vina^  the  famous  Singer  at  the  Opera's  at  Modena^ 
I  have  heard  her  fay,  that  fhe  is  frequently  feized 
with  a  Hoarfenefs  after  finging  long  at  a  Time. 
But  the  ftrangeft  Thing  of  all  is,  that,  when  this 
Woman  is  in  a  perfect  State  of  Health,  fhe  can 
throw  out  of  her  Mouth  at  Pleafurea  great  Quan- 
tity of  grofs  Lymph,  and  that  in  a  Moment  of 
Time  as  it  were  ;  which  can  only  be  owing  to  the 
violent  tuning  of  her  Voice.    She  informed  me 

fur- 
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further,  that,  upon  finging  long  with  open  Mouth 
upon  the  Stage,  without  breathing  in  freih  Air, 
fhe  ufes  foon  after  to  be  feized  with  a  Vertigo. 

Since  Singing  therefore  and  Speaking  loud  are 
lb  apt  to  infract  and  diforder  the  Head,  the  Phyfi- 
cians  have  Reafon  to  prohibit  Talking  and  Read- 
ing, during  the  Pains  and  other  Di (orders  of  the 
Head. 

Iam  truly  of  Opinion,  that  no  manner  of  Ex- 
crcife  heats  the  B  >dy  more  than  tint  of  the  Voice  ; 
for  we  fee  the  Pulpit-men  are  all  in  a  Sweat  be- 
fore they  can  deliver  one  Hour's  Difcouife  :  Nav,  it 
is  poffible,  the  Lun^s  may  undergo  more  Fatij  s 
'and  Labour  in  this  Exerufe,  than  in  Running,  hv 
reafon  of  the  unequal  Tenour  of  Refpiration  which 
attends  Singing,  Rereading,  Readi;  g  ;  arid  the  Pro 
hunciation  being  fcmfctimeS  fn  ,rp,  and  iometi:fu\ 
flack  and  low,  as  the,  Nature  of  the  Suhjedt  re- 
quires. It  is  no  Wonder  then,  that  tlwf:  People 
-are  apt  to  be  fhort-breathed,  and  fometiines  throw 
up  Blood  upon  the  breaking  of  foine  V viTA 
in  the  Breaft ;  which  Accident  I  latelv  met  v/i'i:. 
in  an  eloquent  Orator,  who  after  recovering  of  u 
fevere  Fit  of  Sicknefs,  ventured  to  pronounce  a 
Panegyric  before  his  fTeahh  wa?  confirmed,  it'nd 
thereupon  voided  a  great  Qjantitv  of  Blood  nt  the 
Mouth. 

Puny  *  has  a  noble  Epiftle,  which  rs  very  well 
worth  reading,  in  which  he  recommend*  to  Pau- 
1inus\  Zofimus  his  manumitted  Servant,  who  Was 
very  ill  of  a  Spitting  of  Blood,  and  apprehenfive 
of  a  Confumption  of  the  Lungs  :  Pie  acquaints  him, 
that  'Zofimus  was  inftrucled  in  feveral  Arts,  parti- 
cularly in  Reading  and  Rehearfmg  ;  and  that,  af- 
ter Speaking  loud  he  fell  into  a  Spitting  of  Blood, 
of  which  he  was  cured  in  jEgypt  ;  but  upon  his 

M  3  Return 
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Return  relapfed  again,  after  (training  his  Voice  for 
two  Days  together,  the  Evacuation  being  ufliered 
in  by  a  gentle  Cough.  To  conclude,  he  adds,  he 
had  fent  this  his  Servant  to  Plautinus\  Country- 
houfe  in  the  Forum  Julii,  for  the  fake  of  the  Air, 
and  begs  he  may  be  made  welcome. 

To  this  purpofe  is  that  golden  Saying  of  Hippo- 
crates*^  All  Straining  of  the  Voice,  whether  in 
Speakings  Reading,  or  Singing,  puts  the  Soul  ( Am- 
mo} in  a  Commotion  :  But  the  Quefrion  is,  whether 
Hippocrates  meant  by  the  Anima  the  Blood  itfelf, 
in  regard  the  Exercife  of  the  Voice  puts  the  whole 
Syftem  of  the  Blood  into  violent  Commotions :  It 
it  is  the  common  Opinion  indeed,  that  the  Blood  is 
the  Seat  of  the  Soul  ;  nay,  it  is  manifeft,  that 
the  Blood  ufes  to  be  taken  for  the  Soul  itfelf,  as  in 
Virgil  \. 

Pur  pur  earn  vomit  tile  Animam  — 

Certain  it  is,  that  Singing  puts  the  Mafs  of  Blood 
in  fuch  a  Heat,  by  the  Confeffion  of  the  Muficians 
themfelves,  that,  when  they  go  off  the  Stage,  they 
often  pifs  Blood.  But  after  all,  it  is  more  proba- 
ble, that,  by  Anima,  he  meant,  the  Breath,  which 
we  fuck  and  expel  by  Infpi ration  and  Exfpiration. 
For  there  is  no  manner  of  Exercife,  which  affects 
and  Diforders  the  Organs  of  Refpiration  more,  nor 
indeed  fo  much,  as  the  Exercife  of  the  Voice.  We 
all  know  that  Saying  of  Plautus  ; 

Fcetet  anima  uxoris  met?, 

my  Wife's  Breath  ftinks. 

To 
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To  this  Clafs  belong  thofe  who  play  upon  Trum- 
pets, Flutes,  Pipes,  and  in  general  all  who  found 
with  diftended  Cheeks  ;  for  the  violent  Imprifon- 
ment  and  Struggling  of  the  Breath  in  founding  a 
Trumpet  or  Flute,  occafions  not  only  the  above- 
mentioned,  but  even  greater  Diforders  ;  fuch  as 
Ruptures  of  the  Veffels  in  the  Bread,  and  fudden 
Evacuations  of  Blood  at  the  Mouth.  £>iemer- 
broeck  *  in  his  Obfervations,  has  a  terrible  In- 
ftance  of  a  Trumpeter,  who  by  over-fbaining  him- 
felf  to  found  beyond  others,  broke  a  large  Vein  in 
the  Lungs,  upon  which  lie  had  a  copious  Efflux  of 
Blood,  and  expired  two  Hours  after. 

As  for  the  Remedies  calculated  for  the  Difor- 
ders above-meniiuiicd,  a  Trufs  ought  to  be  wore 
by  way  of  Precaution,  as  well  as  Cure  of  the  Rup- 
ture y  for  all  the  ^ther  Remedies  againft  Rupture, 
fuch  as  Frictions,  Cere-clocths,  and  Plaifter^,  are 
ridiculous.  To  prifervc  the  Voice,  or  take  ofFthe 
Roughnefs  of- the  Throat,  Baths  of  fweet  Water 
are  very  ferviceabie,  as  well  as  the  taking  of  Cy- 
prus Turpentine,  and  the  Syrup  prepared  from  ;t, 
Galen  *  cries  up  Baths  beyond  all  other  Remedies  : 
Thofe,  favs  he,  who  hurt  thiir  Voice  by  cvcr-firaiK- 
ing  if,  fuch  as  Mnjicians,  Preachers,  and  Attars, 
make  much  ufe  of  Baths,  a qa  feed  upon  gently  lax- 
ating  Food.  When  the  Breait  is  threatened  with 
Injury,  which  may  be  predicted  from  a  flight 
Cough,  and  the  Habit  of  the  Body,  we  muft  en- 
deavour to  perfuade  them  to  leave  oft*  this  Sore 
of  Bufinefs. 

M  4  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XLL 


Of  the  Difeafes  of  Husbandmen. 

HAT  Saying  of  the  Prince  of  Poets, 


O  Fortunatos  mmium,  fua  ft  bona  norint, 
Agricolas^  « 

ought  probably  to  be  imderftood  of  that  antient 
Race  of  Mortals,  who  manured  their  domeftic 
and  patrimonial  Lands  with  their  own  Cattle  ; 
and  not  of  the  Hufbandrnen  we  have  now,  who 
obliged  to  encounter  endlefs  Labour  and  ex- 
tTeam  Poverty  in  manuring  other  Men's  Grounds. 
Howcvcrj  the  ufual  Difeafes  among  the  Italian  Far- 
mers, efpecially  thofe  on  the  two  Sides  of  the  Po9 
are  Pleurifies,  Peripneumonies,  Afthmas,  Cho- 
lics,  St.  Anthony's  Fire,  Inflammations  of  the 
j£yes,  Quinfeys,  Tooth-achs  and  Rottennefs  of 
the  Teeth.  Thefe  Difeafes  may  be^mputed  chief- 
ly to  two  occafional  Caufes,  the  Air,  and  their 
Diet  :  For  their  JBufinefs  expofes  them  to  all  the 
Inclemencies  of  the  Air;  they  are  bound  to  en- 
counter fometimes  the  South  and  fometimes  the 
North-winds  ;  fometimes  they  are  (baked  in 
Rains,  or  the  Night-dews,  and  at  other  times  they 
sire  fcorched  with  the  Beams  of  the  Summer-fun  ; 
and,  let  their  Conftitutions  be  never  fo  robuft  and 
bra  why,  they  cannot  fuffer  fuch  great  Alterations 
without  Damage,  by  being  one  whiie  chilled  with 
i>>ld,  and  at  other  times  covered  with  Sweat,  to 
all  which  they  add  a  foul  eoarfe  Diet,  fo  that  they 
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cannot  but  gather  a  Crowd  of  grofs  and  glutinous 
Humours,  which  produce  thefe  Difeafes.  For  a 
febrile  Effervefcence  being  thus  excited  in  the 
whole  Mafs  of  Fluids,  the  grofs  and  vifcid  Hu- 
mours are  apt  to  ftagnate  in  the  Veffels  of  the 
Lungs,  to  which  the  whole  Mafs  of  venous  Blood 
repairs;  fo  that,  purfuant  to  frequent  Obfervaticn, 
when  any  epidemical  Affection  of  the  Lungs  be- 
gins to  rage,  it  makes  its  tirft  Affault  on  the  Coun- 
try People,  and  f weeps  off  great  Numbers  of  them. 
For  the  fame  Reafon,  they  are  frequently  troubled 
with  Colics  and  hypochondriac  Diforders,  which 
they  call  il  mat  de  Padrojie,  from  its  refemblance  of 
the  hyfteric  Paflion  :  For  their  grofs  and  vifcid  A> 
liment  produces  a  Redundance  of  pituitous  and  acid 
Juices  in  the  Stomach  and  Inteftines ;  and  thence 
proceeds  the  Griping  and  Detention  of  the  Inte- 
ftines. 

But  as  Huftundmen  follow  various  Sorts  ol* 
Work,  according  to  the  Diverfity  of  the  Country, 
and  of  the  Seafons  of  the  Year,  they  ufed  to  be 
troubled,  in  Winter  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Spring,  with  the  Difeafes  of  the  Breaft,  Defluxi- 
ons  upon  the  Eves,  and  Quinfeys,  die  Caufe  of 
which  Diforder.%  as  I  intimated  above,  is  the 
GrofTnefs  and  Vifcidity  of  the  Blood,  which  ren- 
der its  Circulation  flower,  and  difpofe  it  to  Stagna- 
tions and  Inflammations  in  feveral  Places  :  For 
the  Blood,  drawn  from  their  Veins  in  that  Seafon, 
is  fo  thick,  that  it  refernbles  Bees -wax  both  in  Co- 
lour and  Confiflency. 

I  do  not  believe,  that,  in  any  Set  of  Men  the 
Blood  undergoes  a  greater  Change  in  a  fliort  time, 
than  it  does  among  the  Boors  and  Country  People  ; 
for  thofe  very  Pcrfons,  whofe  Blood,  drawn  from  the 
Veins  in  the  Spring,  is  thick  and  glutinous,  hare  a 
lively  florid  Blood  in  the  beginning  of  Summer, 
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when  they  are  feized  with  any  Diforder  :  So  great 
is  the  Influence  of  Exercife  and  Labour,  that  it 
readily  turns  the  Mafs  of  Humours  to  a  contrary 
Crafts,  which  is  not  obferved  among  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  Towns. 

I  have  made  one  Remark,  which  is  curious  e- 
nough,  in  our  Farmers  Families,  efpecially  in  their 
Children  ;  which  is,  that  thefe  Children,  being  for 
the  moft  part  under  ten  Years  of  Age,  are  feized 
about  the  vernal  Equinox,  with  fuch  a  Dimnefs  in 
their  Sight,  that  they  run  up  and  down  all  Day 
Jong  as  if  they  were  blind  ;  but,  upon  the  Ap- 
proach of  Night  they  fee  very  well.  Now  this 
Diforder  goes  off  of  itfelf,  without  the  Afliflance 
of  any  Remedy  ->  for,  about  the  middle  of  Aprils 
they  become  as  well  as  ever.  Upon  fuch  Occafi- 
ons  I  have  of  ten  taken  a  narrow  View  of  thefe 
Childrens  Eyes,  and  found  the  Pupilla,  or  Ball, 
much  dilated,  which  Diforder  the  Phyficians  call 
by  the  Name  of  Mydriafis^  though  Authors  differ 
in  their  Thoughts  of  the  Caufeof  it,  as  you  may 
fee  in  Serjierius^  Riverius^  and  Platerus. 

Gorrceus  %  fays,  this  Diftemper  is  not  much  dif- 
ferent from  the  Refolution  of  the  Pupilla  ;  and  in- 
deed it  feerned  to  me,  that  the  Rays  of  the  Sun  in 
March  might  make  fome  Colliquation  in  the  Brain 
and  optic  Nerves,  by  which  means  the  Tone  and 
Spring  of  the  Coat,  called  Uvea,  may  be  fo  re- 
folved,  that  it  becomes  flaccid. 

Thefe  Children  live  all  Winter  in  very  hot  and 
moid  Huts;  and  when  the  Winter  is  broke,  that 
is,  about  the  vernal  Equinox,  they  peep  out  of 
their  Dungeons,  and  expofe  their  bare  Heads  to 
the  Sun-beams,  upon  which  a  Fulion  and  Colliqua- 
tion of  the  Humours  may  readily  enfue  ;  and  from 
thence  proceeds  the  Dilatation  of  the  Eye-ball,  and 
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a  Weaknefs  of  Sight,  by  reafon  of  the  Admiffion 
of  an  exceffive  Quantity  of  Light :  But,  towards 
the  End  of  Aprils  the  Sun-beams,  being  more  ef- 
fectual, difcufs  the  Humours  which  had  thus  fallen 
upon  the  Coat>  ;  and,  the  Pupil  being  reftored  to 
its  natural  Tenfion  and  Lightnefs,  the  Eye-fight  is 
recovered  without  the  Intervention  of  Remedies. 

In  Summer  our  Farmers  are  feized,  not  unfre- 
quently,  with  acute  and  ardent  Fevers,  efpecially 
about  July  ;  and  in  the  Autumn  they  are  fubjeci  to 
Dy  ferneries,  the  Caufe  of  which  is  to  be  imputed  to 
the  Eating  of  Summer-fruit,  and  other  Errors  in 
the  Way  of  Diet.    Many  of  their  Women,  being 
commonly  employed  in  the  Autumnal  Seafon,  in 
fteeping  Hemp  and  Flax  in  Lakes  and  Pools,  where 
they  ftand  wet  up  to  their  Middles,  wading  td 
cleanfe  it  and  pull  it  out,  are  thereupon  feized  with 
acute  and  mortal  Fevers,  which  are  owing  not  on- 
ly to  the  Conduction  of  the  Pores  and  Want  of 
Tranfpiration,  but  likewife  to  the  horrid  ftinidng 
Damp  which  quite  finks  the  :inimal  Spirits,  and  up- 
on fuch  Occafions  annovs  all  the  Neighbourhood. 
This  certainly  is  theScafon  in  which  our  Towns- 
folks  ought  to  be  moll  cautious  of  the  Country 
Air  ;  for  then  everv  Village  is  tainted  with  that  tig- 
lyf  Damp  ;  and  Kircher  *  ailigns  this  alone  for  the 
Caufe  of  difmal   Plagues  in  fome  Cities.  Tnfc 
Virulency  of  the  Steams,   which   rife  from  the 
Water  in  which  Hemp  is  fteeped,  is  fufficieritly 
fet  forth  by  Scbrnckius  f  in  his  Obfervations,  Pe- 
frus  a  Caftro^  Simon  Pauli  and  others  :  And  as 
ror  the  Influence  or  Odours  or  Smells  upon  our 
wonftitutions,  we  need  go  no  further  than  to  our 
lyfteric  Women,  tc  be  fully  convinced  of  it. 

:/<T  .An;-'' 
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Another  thing  which  contributes  not  a  little  U 
the  Difeafes  of  Boors,  is  their  flothful  CarelefneC 
in  heaping  up  the  Dung,  defigned  for  improving 
their  Grounds,  juft  before  their  Cow-houfes,  Hog 
fties,  and  the  very  Doors  of  their  dwelling  Houfes 
keeping  it  there  for  a  Nofegay  all  Summer;  for  a 
this  rate  the  Air  they  live  in  muft  needs  be  pollut 
ed  with  the  foul  Steams  which  rife  inceflantly.  Up 
on  this  Confideration  Hefiod  was  againft  the  Dung1 
ing  of  Grounds,  and  thought  it  more  convenient 
to^promote  the  Healthfulnefs  of  the  People,  than 
the  Fertility  of  the  Ground. 

P.  Zacchia  *  obferves,  that  Gardeners  are  often- 
times troubled  with  Cachexies  and  Dropfies ;  for, 
being  obliged  to  live  in  moift  Places,  becaufe  Gar- 
dens want  to  be  often  watered,  their  Bodies  muft 
needs  imbibe  a  great  deal  of  Humidity.  I  remem- 
ber I  once  cured  a  Gardener  of  a  Palfey,  who  had 
loft  the  Motion  and  retained  the  Senfe  of  one  of 
his  Legs,  and  in  the  other  retained  the  Motion  but 
was  deprived  of  the  Senfe.  This  Man  was  reco- 
vered with  the  Deco£tion  of  Guaiacum^  and  ma- 
ny other  Remedies,  after  being  ill  many  Years. 

In  Hippocrates  +  we  meet  with  a  Hiftory  that 
Tuns  thus ;  He,  that  lay  ill  in  Dealcles'j  Garden, 
had  been  ajfefted  a  long  time  with  a  Heavinefs  and 
-Stuffing  in  the  Head,  and  a  Pain  in  the  right  Temple  \ 
and  at  lajl,  being Jeized with  a  Fever,  was  forced  to 
take  his  Bed.  In  commenting  upon  this  Cafe  Ga~ 
hn  is  very  fevere  upon  Sabinus,  becaufe  Hippocrates^ 
•by  mentioning  the  Garden,  meant  to  point  at  the 
Caufe  of  the  Difeafe  ;  for  Galen  condemns  the  Air 
of  Gardens  by  reafon  of  the  Dung,  and  the  unfa- 
vourable Exhalations  of  Trees,  fuch  as  Box,  and 
of  fuch  other  Plants. 

Thofe 
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Thofe  who  live  near  Meadows  are  likewife  lia- 
ble to  the  fame  Diforders  ;  for  there  rifes  generally 
an  unwholfome  Air  from  Meadows,  for  the  Rea- 
fons  mentioned  above.  Hence  the  Lawyers  fay,  a 
Man  may  enter  an  Aflion  againft  a  Neighbour 
who  offers  to  turn  .tilled  Lands  into  Pafture- 
g  rounds.  See  I.  Pratum  de  Rer.  Verb.  Signif*. 
And  accordingly  we  find,  that  Hay-mowers  and 
others  concerned  in  the  Culture  of  Meadows,  are 
fubjeft  to  various  heavy  Difeafes. 

But  now  the  Queftion  comes,  How  Hufband- 
men,  who  are  fo  necefiary  to  the  Commonwealth, 
•fhall  be  relieved  by  Phyfic  ?  In  Anfwer  to  which,  it 
is  certainly  in  vain  to  offer  any  Cautions  by  way 
of  Prefervation  or  Prevention  ;  for  they  feldom 
confult  Phyficians  upon  that  Head,  and,  if  any 
Phyfician  gives  fuch  Advice,  they  are  not  likely 
to  obferve  it :  So  all  I  can  do  is  to  fubjoin  fome 
Remarks  to  be  obferved  in  the  Cure,  when  they 
are  brought  from  the  Country  to  our  Hofpitals  in 
Town,  or  when  they  are  of  the  richer  Sort,  and 
can  afford  to  fend  for  a  Phyfician. 

In  the  firft  Place,  when  thefe  People  are  ill  of 
Pleurifies,  or  the  Difeafes  of  the  Breaft,  we  ought 
not  to  bleed  them  fo  liberally  as  we  do  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  Cities  and  Towns  ;  for  their  Bodies,  be- 
ing v/orn  out  with  conftant  Labour,  are  eafily  en- 
feebled ;  and  befides,  the  whole  Syftem  of  their 
Blood  is  of  a  gelatinous  Confiftence,  and  robbed 
of  the  volatile  Parts  ;  fo  that,  when  a  large  Quan- 
tity of  Blood  is  drawn  forth,  their  Strength  links, 
and  is  not  fufficient  to  mafter  the  Difeafe  by  Ex- 
pe&oration.  I  know  very  well,  that  fome  think 
we  ought  to  bleed  the  more  liberally  when  the 
Blood  is  fo  thick,  in  order  to  put  it  into  Motion, 
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as  they  fay ;  but  this  is  a  random  Aflertion  :  I 
would  advife  fuch  People  to  confult  the  learned 
Bellini  *,  and  fee  what  Cautions  are  required  for 
the  drawing  of  Blood  by  VenefecTion  :  For  certain 
it  is,  that  the  Blood  does  not  move  of  its  own  Ac- 
cord, or  by  the  Force  of  its  own  Gravity,  but  by 
the  Impulfe  of  the  Spirits  with  the  Intervention  of 
the  Motion  of  the  Heart  \  fo  that,  when  the  Spi- 
rits are  caft  down  and  funk,  the  Blood  is  fo  far 
from  being  put  in  Motion,  that  a  Stop  is  rather 
put  to  its  Circulation. 

Ballonius  f  puts  the  Queftion,  Why  the  Bodies 
of  Servants,  which  are  otherwife  hard,  compact 
and  folid,  and  more  healthy  than  thofeof  Children, 
are  yet  more  weakened  with  Purgation  and  Bleed- 
ing, in  Time  ofSicknefs,  than  other  opener  and 
fofter  Bodies  ?  To  folve  which  he  offers  feveral 
Reafons,  the  principal  one  is,  that  their  Bodies, 
being  thick  and  diftended  by  hard  Vifcera,  are  not 
fo  eafily  moved  by  Purgatives,  nor  fo  much  bene- 
fited by  Bleeding.  Now  the  fame  may  be  applied 
to  Farmers  and  Country-people.  Hippocrates  %  de- 
fcribes  a  certain  Seafon,  in  which  Servant-maids 
who  were  feized  with  Quinfeys,  died  ;  but  the 
young  Women  who  were  free  and  lived  upon 
their  own,  recovered  :  So  that  we  ought  to  form 
our  Judgments  of  Difeafes  and  their  Cures,  not 
only  by  the  Habit  and  Conftitution  of  the  Body, 
but  by  the  Condition  of  Life  and  Way  of  Bufinefs. 

Thus  we  find  a  great  many  Errors  committed 
in  prefcribing  for  this  Sort  of  People,  upon  the 
Prefumption  that  their  robuft  Conftitutions  will 
bear  ftronger  Remedies  than  the  Inhabitants  of 
Towns.  I  am  often  moved  with  Companion, 
when  I  fee  the  poor  Country-people  brought  in  to 
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the  public  Hofpitals,  and  committed  to  the  Care 
of  young  Phyficians  juft  come  from  the  Schools, 
who  utterly  exbauft  their  Strength  with  ftrong  Ca- 
thartics and  repeated  Phlebotomy,  without  any  re- 
gard to  their  being  unaccuftomed  to  ftrong  Medi- 
cines,  and  enfeebled  with  Labour  and  Fatigue  : 
And  it  is  for  this  Reafon,    that  many  of  thefe  poor 
Wretches  chufe  rather  to  die  peaceably  in  their 
Country-huts,  than  to  lofe  their  Lives  in  the  Hof- 
pitals  after  the  Oppreflion  of  Bleeding  and  Ph}  fic. 
As  foon  as  Reaping  is  over  in  the  Country,  the 
Hofpitals  of  Rome  are  crowded  with  Reapers  and 
Day-labourers  ;  and  it  is  a  doubtful  Queftion.,  whe- 
ther the  Surgeon's  Lancet,  or  the  Sickle  of  Death 
cuts  off  moft  Reapers. 

I  muft  fay,  I  have  often  wondered  how  feveral 
Country-people  get  over  acute  Difeafes,  not  only 
without  the  Afliftance  of  any  Remedy,  but  even 
in  the  midft  of  their  high  Feeding  ;  for,  though 
they  are  poor,  when  any  one  is  taken  ill,  the 
Neighbours  come  all  a  vifiting,  and  bring  with 
them  Eggs  and  Pullets,  of  which  they  make  Difh- 
es;  and  by  that  means  either  elude  the  Shock  of 
the  Diftemper,  or  haften  their  Exit  out  of  a  Scene 
of  Mifery  :  And,  in  Allufion  to  this  Cuftom,  we 
have  a  common  Saying,  That  the  Country-people 
go  to  the  other  World  with  their  Bellies  full  ; 
whereas  the  Town's-folks  are  ftarved  with  Abfti- 
nence,  and  worn  out  with  Torture  of  Phyfic, 
when  they  undertake  that  Journey. 

But,  when  thefe  People  be^in  to  recover,  they 
return  to  their  ufual  Way  of  Feeding,  upon  Garlic 
and  Onions,  which  they  value  as  the  choiceft 
food  :  Now,  I  am  apt  to  believe  this  fharp  Ali- 
ment may  fupply  the  room  of  Medicines ;  for  their 
Stomach,  and  indeed  the  whole  Mafs  of  Blood,  in- 
clines to  an  Acidity,  efpecially  in  the  Autumn 

after 
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after  the  Fatigue  of  their  Labour,  Onions  and 
Garlic,  like  antifcorbutic  Medicines,  will  ferve  to 
diflblve  the  glewy  Thicknefs,  and  temper  the  Aci- 
dity. I  know  a  great  many  of  them  who  have 
cured  Quartan  Agues  in  the  midft  of  Winter, 
with  the  ufe  of  Garlic  and  Onions,  with  generous 
Wine. 

Galen  *  gives  the  Hiftory  of  a  Country-man  who 
was  feized  with  a  Cholic,  and  prefently  girded 
fcimfelf  tightly  about,  and  cat  Garlic  with  Bread ; 
upon  which,  continuing  at  his  wonted  Work  all 
Day  long,  he  was  freed  of  the  Cholic :  5$  that 
Garlic  (fays  Galen)  may  jujlly  be  called  the  Country- 
folks Theriaca  ;  and  whoever  prohibits  the  Thraci- 
ans,  or  the  Gauls,  or  the  Inhabitants  of  cold  Coun- 
tries^ to  eat  Garlic ,  does  them  no  fmall  Injury.  Ano- 
ther Remedy,  which  our  Country-people  cure  the 
Cholic  with,  is,  a  Cataplafm  made  of  bruifed 
Leaves  of  Ground-pine,  with  the  Yolks  of  Eggs, 
and  applied  to  the  Belly. 

Hippocrates  f  has  a  pretty  Sort  of  a  Cafe,  which 
he  relates  in  thefe  Words  :   44  Changes  of  Pafture 
44  alfo  afford  Relief  to  the  Patient  on  fome  Occa- 
44  fions,   as  happened  to  the  Man  who  wreathed 
44  and  platted  Twigs,  for  being  obliged  to  keep 
44  his  Bed  on  Account  of  the  Pain,  he  emyloied  a 
44  Piece  of  Wood  iq  preffing  himfelf  down,  from 
44  which  he  found  Eafe."  Here  Hippocrates  {peaks 
of  a  Man  who  relieved  his  Pain  by  applying  the 
Head  of  a  Stake  or  Pole  upon  the  Part ;   but  he 
does  not  tell  where  the  Pain  was  feated.  Galen^ 
commenting  upon  the  Place,  thinks  it  was  a  Pain 
in  the  Hand  :  Vallefius  thinks  it  was  a  Cholic  ;  and 
that  he  prefled  the  Part  where  the  Pain  raged  molt 
with  a  wooden  Stake  \   fince  fuch  Pains  are  much 

eafed 
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tafed  by  a  ftrong  Preflure,  by  toffing  the  Body, 
and  change  of  Pofture  or  Figure.  And  this  indeed 
Nature  points  forth  in  Belly-achs,  when  we  na- 
turally prefs  and  fqueeze  the  Part  affe&ed  with  our 
Hand  or  our  Fift,  for  that  hinders  the  Diftention 
and  Rifing  of  the  Part.  In  like  manner  Hippo- 
crates *  recommends  the  Preflure  of  one's  Hand 
in  hyfteric  Fits,  in  order  to  keep  the  Womb  with- 
in its  due  Bounds  ;  and  in  my  own  Practice  I  have 
found  this  one  Remedy  more  ferviceable,  than  all 
the  Train  of  hyfteric  Medicines. 

But  with  Refpe£t  to  the  Cure  of  thefe  poor  Peo- 
ple, it  is  plain,  both  from  Reafon  and  Experience, 
that  their  Bodies,  being  worn  out  with  Labour, 
and  fed  with  bad  Nourifhment,  ought  not  to  be 
exhauftcd  with  repeated  Bleeding  and  Purging. 
Vomits  they  can  bear  with  more  Eafe ;  and  fome- 
times  fcarifying  Cunniag-glaiTes  work  Miracles  in 
their  continual  Fevers,  wherher  it  be  that  the  great 
Confidence  they  have  in  this  Remedy,  or  that 
fome  other  unknown  Quality  crowns  it  with  Suc- 
cefs  :  If  we  exhibit  any  Alexipharmics,  they  ought 
not  to  be  of  the  volatile  Kind,  in  Compliance 
with  Nature,  for  they  are  apt  to  fweat  not  only 
in  Summer,  but  in  Winter  ;  and  it  is  well  known, 
that  Sweat  is  eafily  raifed  upon  thofe  who  are  inured 
to  Work  and  Exercifes.  W  hen  the  Difeafe  is 
checked,  and  they  begin  to  recover,  let  them  re- 
turn to  their  own  rural  Cottages,  and  take  their 
ufual  Diet.  Plato  f  had  Rcafcn  to  deride  Herodi- 
cus  the  Phyfician,  who  offered  to  prefcribe  Rules 
of  Diet  to  Workmen  and  Labourers. 

I  take  this  compendious  Way  of  Cure,  to  be 
the  beft  for  the  People  we  now  treat  of  \  for,  in 
the  ufe  of  a  tedious  long  Series  of  Remedies,  they 
gradually  decay  and  grow  fick  of  the  very  Cure. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XLIL 

Of  the  Difeafes  nfual  in  Camp  s. 

\A  I L I T  A  R  Y  Difcipline,    which  has  long 
x  difputed  the  Precedency  with  Learning,  it 
being  a  Doubt  which  is  fitter  to  immortalize  the 
Names  of  its  Votaries,  differs  from  all  other  Arts 
in  this  Point ;    that,  whereas  the  others  are  calcu- 
lated forpreferving  and  fupporting  the  Life  of  Man, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  precious,  itfeems 
only  to  project  how  to  deftroy  and  lavifh  it.  away. 
It  is  certain,  that,  in  the  Age  we  now  live  in,  we 
cannot  invent  a  more  calamitous  and  miferable  fort 
of  Life,  than  that  which  our  common  Soldiers  are 
forced  to  lead,   not  only  in  the  Field  and  Sieges, 
but  even  in  Winter-quarters  ;   whether  it  be  from 
our  purfuing  a  different  Method  of  War  and  Fight- 
ing uom  the  Antients,    or  from  the  modern  Neg- 
lect of  military  Discipline,,  the  Health  of  the  Sol* 
(it.  rs  being  now  lefs  carefully  looked  after  than  in 
former  Times.    For  thu,fe,    who  in  any  Expedi- 
tion have  the  good  Luck  to  efcape  the  Fury  of  Fire 
c.i:d  Sword,  aFe  often  fubject  to  a  long  Train  of 
J'/v     ;  and  generally  Armies  lofe  one  of  ten  byfome 
malignant,  epidemic Ulnels.    Hence  we  find,  that 
Camp-fevers  and  other  Contagions,    mortal  Di- 
feafes,  are  famous  or  rather  infamous  :  For  In- 
irance,  the  Hungarian  Fever,  which  firft  appeared 
Ml  1566,  in  the  Pannonian  Expedition  of  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian  II.  againft  Solyman,   and  is  accu- 
rately defcribed  by  Sennertus  *,    who  calls  it  a  mi- 
litary 
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litary  or  Camp-fever,  arifing  from  bad  Aliment 
and  corrupt  Water,  in  Conjunction  with  feveral 
ether  Caufes,  namely,  Watching,  vaft  Fatigue, 
Rain,  Heats,  Colds,  fudden  Frights,  and  a  thou- 
fand  other  Hardfhips,  which  no- body  knows  but 
thofe  who  have  felt  them. 

But  of  all  the  Caufes,  which  introduce  Difeafes 
into  Camps,  I  take  none  to  be  fo  pernicious  as  the 
Filth  and  Naftinefs  of  the  Camps.  God  prohibited 
the  Ifraelites  to  difcharge  their  Excrements  within 
the  Camp,  injoining  them  not  only  to  do  it  out  of 
the  Camp,  but  to  dig  a  Hole  in  the  Earth  for  re- 
ceiving the  Excrements,  and  then  to  cover  them 
up;  for  which  End  every  Soldier  was  obliged  to 
wear  a  fharp-pointed  Stake  at  his  Side  :  And  the 
fame  Cuftom  is  ftill  obferved  among  the  Turks, 
whofe  Soldiers  are  much  cleaner  than  ours.  The 
Words  in  Deuteronomy  *  run  thus  ;  Thou  jhalt  have 
a  Place  a/Jo  without  the  Camp,  whither  thou  jhalt  go 
forth  Abroad  :  And  thou  Jhalt  have  a  Paddle  upon  thy 
Weapon  :  And  it  Jhall  be,  when  thou  wilt  eafe  (hyfrlf 
Abroad,  thou  Jhalt  dig  therewith,  and  Jhalt  turn  back 
and  cover  that  which  cometh  from  thee  :  For  the  Lord 
thy  God  walketh  in  the  midjl  of  thy  Camp.  For  my 
own  Share,  I  acknowledge  I  never  did  praclife  in 
Camps  ;  but  I  am  informed,  by  Fhyficians  who 
have  waited  upon  great  Armies,  that  fometimes  in 
Summer  there  is  fuch  a  naufeous  Smell  in  Camps, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  difagreeable  :  And  there- 
fore it  is  no  Wonder,  if  peculiar  and  unknown  Di- 
feafes break  out  in  Camps,  which  require  peculiar 
Names  and  Cures.  We  are  not  without  fome 
learned  Authors  who  have  exprefsly  treated  on  this 
Subject,  particularly  Raymundus  Mindererus,  who 
has  publifhed  a  Treatife  ds  Militari  Medicina : 

And 
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Anfd  Htnrtcus  Screta,  who  has  writ  admirably  well 
of  the  Camp-malignant-Fevers. 

I  was  once  of  Opinion,  that  the  Practice  of 
Phyfic  in  Camps  hore  a  different  Afpeft  from  what 
it  does  in  Citfes,  and  was  To  lawlefs  and  unbound- 
ed, as  to  venture  upon  Remedies  with  a  fort  of 
Temerity  :  For  as  a  Camp- life  ufes  to  prove  but  a 
fhort  one,  fo  I  reckoned  the  Art  of  Phyfic  fhould 
not  be  long  winded,  but  expeditious  in  fuch  Places : 
And  that  as  the  Occafions  of  Cure  are  flippery  and 
quick-paced,  fo  Experiments  fhould  be  dangerous: 
And  in  fine,  that  the  Accidents  were  fo  fudden 
and  unexpected,  and  the  Change  of  Camps  fo  fre- 
quent, that  neither  the  Phyfician  nor  the  Patient 
could  have  the  Opportunity  of  a  regular  Cure.  But 
the  learned  Dr.  George  Barfntorff^  Phyfician  to 
the  Duke  of  Hanover^  undeceived  me  while  he  was 
llodcna :  He  informed  me,  that  the  Camp- 
pra&ife  is  not  fo  coarfe  and  irregular  as  I  took  it  to 
be  ;  and  that  Princes  and  Generals  of  Armies  take 
ca*e  to  provide  expert  Phyficians  with  large  Stocks 
of  Medicines,  both  for  themfelves  and  their 
Forces;  as  we  read,  that  in  the  Trojan  War  the 
Grecians  were  attended  by  Machaon^  a  famous 
Phyfician  and  a  noted  Surgeon.  In  fhort,  this 
learned  Gentleman,  having  attended  the  Brunfwick 
and  Luneburg  Troops  for  five  Campaigns  in  Hun- 
gary, during  which  Campaigns  the  Armies  were 
very  numerous,  communicated  to  me  many  mate- 
rial Remarks,  which  I  am  now  about  to  relate,  to 
the  end  that  I  may  do  Juftice  to  the  Subjedi  from 
the  Knowledge  of  another,  where  my  own  is  de- 
ficient. 

Setting  afide  Wounds,  which  are  the  Trophies 
of  War,  all  the  Difeafes  of  Camps  are  by  this  fa- 
mous Man  reduced  to  two  Heads,  a  malignant 
Fever>  and  a  Dyfentery    all  the  reft  being  only 
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the  Harbingers  or  Followers  of  thefe  two.  The 
neareft  and  moft  immediate  Caufe  of  malignant 
Fevers  he  imputes  to  a  virulent  Miaftna  entertained 
and  rooted  in  the  Mafs  of  Blood  ;    the  occafional 
Caufe  being  derived  from  lying  long  in  the  fame 
Camp,  from  the  dead  Corps  of  Men  and  other 
Animals  ;   and  from  the  not  covering  of  their  Ex- 
crements, which  are  all  apt  to  pollute  the  Air  with 
corrupt  Steams,  and  convey  malignant  Particles  to 
the  inmoft  Receffes  of  Life.    He  places  this  Ma- 
lignity in  an  impure  Acid,  which  is  volatile,  very 
a£tive,   and  deftroys  both  the  Humours  and  the 
Spirits,   by  the  Intervention  of  a  Fermentation, 
Thefe  malignant  Fevers,  he  fays,  appear  generally 
towards  the  End  of  Summer  ;   and  are  afterwards 
accompanied  by  Hesd-achs,  Deliriums,  Convul- 
fions  and  colliquative  LoofnefFes,  as  Effects  accom- 
pany the  Caufe.    He  adds,    that  thefe  malignant 
Fevers  difappear  in  the  Camps  when  the  Nights 
grow  cold ;  for,  the  Sun  being  then  upon  its  Re- 
cefs,  the  Texture  of  the  Air  is  more  compacted, 
and  the  fetid  Exhalations  are  wrapped  up  in  their 
proper  Receptacles  ;  and  fo,  an  End  being  put  to 
the  active  Influence  both  of  the  offenfive  Smell 
and  Sun-beams,  the  Malignity  is  likewife  at  an 
End. 

^   Thus  he  lodges  the  Seminary  of  this  Malignity, 
Hwhich  breeds  and  feeds  Camp-fevers,   in  a  corrupt 
Hand  defiled  Air ;  fo  that,  if  any  Difeafe  deferves  the 
f  Title  of  Hippocrates  $  to  Otiov,   certainly  Camp- 
fevers  have  the  beft  Right  to  it  ;    which  may  like- 
wife  be  affirmed  of  the  Remedies  exhibited  in  fuch 
Cafes.    That  the  Antier.ts  owned  no  divine  Thing 
in  any  Difeale,  but  fuch  as  owe  their  Origind  to 
the  Air,  is  evident  from  the  Teftimony  of  Hippo- 
crates *,  who  deduces  the  Original  of  Difeafes  from 
!  the 
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the  Heavens,  i.  e.  the  Air  ;  and  calls  the  Air,  the  •  3 
Author  and  Ruler  of  what  is  incident  to  our  Bo-  j] 
dies ;  though  Helmont  *  indeed  would  have  this 
divine  Thing  to  fignify  the  wonderful  Property  of  a 
Ferment. 

The  celebrated  Phyfician,  from  whom  we  have 
thefe  Remarks,  fays,  that  +  Hippocrates^  in  his  Book 
de  Morbis ,  calls  the  Original  of  a  Difeafe  from 
the  Air  olvzTrnihixv  ;  and,  in  his  Book  de  Veteri 
Medicinal,  makes  ufe  of  the  fame  Word,  to  fig- 
nify an  acid  Humour,  in  Oppofition  to  a  fweet 
Humour  ;  fo  that  a  Contagion  arifing  from  the  Air 
may  be  properly  called,  a  volatile  Acid. 

The  Symptoms,  which  precede  thefe  Camp- 
fevers,  are  a  fort  of  Perturbation  and  Uneafinefs, 
now  and  then  a  Shivering  or  two,  a  manifeft  Sign 
of  a  virulent  Miafma.  The  Symptoms  which  ac- 
company the  Fever  are  Watchings,  Deliriums, 
great  Heats,  Anxiety  about  the  Heart,  an  oppref- 
fing  Sleepinefs,  Head-achs,  and  often  Sweats  that 
laft  even  to  the  Height  of  the  Difeafe. 

In  order  to  tell  the  good  or  bad  Event  of  the 
Difeafe,  he  fays,  we  muft  have  an  attentive  Re- 
gard to  the  Prefence  or  Abfence  of  Sweat  ->  for  if 
we  obferve  Sweat,  even  from  the  Beginning  of  the 
Difeafe,  with  a  large  Pulfe,  we  may  infallibly  pre- 
dict a  Recovery,  notwithftanding  the  Appearance 
of  very  violent  Symptoms ;  and  a  great  many,  who 
do  not  fweat,  die  fuddenly,  though  their  Symptoms 
feem  to  be  milder  :  Neither  is  it  fo  much  to  the 
Purpofe,  whether  thefe  Symptoms  appear  in  the 
critical  Days  or  not,  fince  Hippocrates  ||  calls thofe 
Sweats  good,  let  them  come  when  they  will,  which 
make  the  Difeafe  more  tolerable. 

As 
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As  for  the  Cure  of  thefe  Fevers,  he  fays,  he 
always  found  Bleeding  fatal,  and  carefully  avoided 
it ;  and  that,  after  the  firft  or  fecond  Shivering, 
before  the  virulent  Miafma  dived  deeper  into  the 
Recefles  of  Life,  he  prefently  exhibited  fome  vo- 
latile Alexipharmic,  fuch  as  Wedelius's  Bezoardic- 
tin&ure,  with  re£lified  Spirits  of  Hartfhorn ;  the 
enfuing  Days  he  prefcribed  a  more  temperate  Cor- 
dial, fuch  as  Powder  of  Contrayerva,  with  Hartf- 
horn and  Salt  of  Vipers  every  fix  Hours,  till  a 
plentiful  Sweat  £roke  out  ;  upon  the  Eruption  of 
which  he  gradually  lefTened  the  Dofe  and  Frequen- 
cy of  taking.  In  the  mean  time  he  did  not  offer 
to  render  the  Body  foluble  unlefs  in  the  Cafe  of 
fome  urgent  Neceflity,  for  he  obferved,  that  the 
Laxity  of  the  Belly  flopped  the  Sweat  and  Tranf- 
piration  :  And,  in  order  to  promote  the  Tranfpi- 
ration,  he  exhibited  the  Decoftion  of  Oats  with 
Scorzonera-roots,  Shavings  of  Hartfhorn,  and  the 
like.  He  found  Bliftering-plaifters  applied  to  the 
Arms  and  Thighs  fucceed  well  in  three  Cafes, 
which  were  a  Sleepinefs,  Head-achs,  and  Lice 
fculking  under  the  Skin  almoft. 

He  propofes  the  fame  Method  for  the  Cure  of 
Camp-dyfenteries,  in  giving  twice  or  thrice  in  the 
beginning  the  fame  Bezoard4Cs,  joined  with  fmall 
Dofes  of  Opiats,  to  the  end  that  the  Current  of 
the  Humours  to  the  Fundament  being  thus  checked, 
and  the  Fibres  of  the  nervous  Parts  relaxated, 
Sweat  may  break  forth  witfeliior  1  Liberty  ;  the  Bo- 
dy being  at  the  (lime  time  well  covered  up  with 
Cioaths,  and  a  Cruft  cf  Bre^d  foaked  in  hot  Spirit 
of  Wine  being  applied  to  the  Navel.  Having 
procured  Sweat,  if  the  Bodj  ftobd  in  need  of  any 
Purgatton,  he  prefcribed  a  laxative  Powder  of 
Rhubarb,  red  Coral  prepared,  and  burnt  Hartfhorn 
to  be  taken  in -Broth  >  and  upon  repeating  of  this 
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twice  or  thrice,  he  often,  found  that  the  Difeafe 
gave  way:  After  which,  if  there  was  Occafion,  he 
gave  them  fome  ftomachic  Medicine  to  raife  their 
Appetite. 

For  quelling  the  Gripes  and  Throws  in  the  In- 
teftines,  he  recommends  carminative  and  nervine 
Medicines  joined  to  Opiats,  fuch  as  the  Mixtura 
Polychrejla  defcribed  by  Wedellus  in  his  Oplologia  ; 
and  paregoric  Bags  of  the  Flowers  of  Chamomile, 
Linfeed,  Bran,  and  Salt.  If  the  Flux  of  Blood 
continues  long,  he  recommends  the  abforbent  and 
ftyptic  Medicines ;  fuch  were  the  Remedies  which 
be  found  mofl  beneficial  in  the  Cures  of  Camp- 
difeafes,  without  offering  to  let  Blood, 

As  for  the  Wounds,  which  are  very  frequent,  he 
made  a  very  curious  Remark  upon  them  ;  which 
is,  that  the  very  flighteft  and  leaft  fufpected  had  a 
Camp-malignity  in  them:  For  he  obferved,  that 
in  long  Sieges  all  contufed  Wounds,  fuch  as  Gun- 
fliot  Wounds,  efpecially  in  the  Head,  though  ever 
fo  flight,    were  always  difficult  to  cure;  and, 
though  treated  with  the  greateft  Care,  proved  of- 
ten mortal  to  the  great  Difcredit  of  the  Surgeons, 
by  the  Acceflion  of  an  Inflammation,  and  after- 
wards a  Gangrene  ;  infomuch  that  they  fufpe&ed 
the  Enemies  had  poifoned  their  Balls.    But,  being 
informed  by  Deferters,  that  the  Befieged  were  e- 
qually  unfortunate  in  their  Wounds,  we  began  to 
fufpeci  fome  Malignity  occafioned  to  the  Wounds 
by  the  Air,  and  thereupon  prefcribed  Bezoardics 
-and  Abforbents  with  cephalic  Vulneraries ;  as  alfo 
the  Application  of  the  fame  fort  of  Medicines  to 
the  wounded  Part,  by  injecting  into  it  Decoclion 
of   Worm-wood,    ViperVgrafs  and  Rue  mixed 
with  Honey,  or  mixing  the  Digeftive  with  Oil  of 
St.  John's  Wort,  Oil  of  Rue,  and  the  like.  % 
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the  Ufe  of  which  Means  they  found  the  Cure  fuc- 
ceeded  better. 

This  learned  Gentleman,  whofe  Observations 
upon  all  manner  of  Things  were  very  curious  and 
exact,  mentioned  one  Thing  to  me  which  cannot 
^but  gratify  any  one's  Curiofity  ;  which  is  a  very 
frequent  Illnefs  in  Camps,  which  invades  not  only 
the  Common  Soldiers,  but  even  Gentlemen  and 
Perfons  of  Diftin&ion,  and  breaks  forth  in  a  fud- 
den  and  paffionate  Defire  of  feeing  their  own 
Country  and  Relations  (called  in  the  Geiinan  Lan- 
guage, das  Heimwehe)  which  generally  proves  o- 
minous.     For,  after  that  longing  Defire  feizes 
[  them,  they  either  die  of  fome  Difeafe,  or  are  kil- 
led in  Battle,  infomuch  that  fcarcely  one  of  a  Hun- 
dred efcapes  ;  and  that  it  is  a  common  Proverb  in 
Camps,  He  that  feeks  his  Country  finds  Death. 

He  told  me  further,  that  he  knew  Men  of  no 
fmall  Figure,  who  were  othe;  wife  very  brave,  and 
yet,  upon  the  Declaration  of  fome  intended  Expe- 
dition, were  fo  Thunder-ftruck,    as  to  form  in 
their  Minds  all  of  a  fudden  an  Idea  of  their  ap- 
proaching Death,  and  to  predict  their  enfuing  Exit 
in  that  Expedition  with  fo  much  Certainty,  that 
they  took  leave  of  their  Friends  the  Day  before  the 
Fight,  made  their  Wills,  and  gave  Orders  for  their 
Funerals  :  And  after  all,  when  the  Engagement 
came,  the  Prediction  was  verified  in  their  Death. 

He  further  added,  that  this  mental  Difeafe,  pro- 
duced by  the  Impreflions  of  Horror,  and  the  dif- 
mal  Profpect  of  Death,  was  cur'd  by  infpiring 
them  with  a  difFerentTurn  of  Soul,  and  by  prefent- 

Iing  them  with  a  certain  Emblem  of  their  Safety, 
provided  thefe  meafures  were  taken  before  the  Dif- 
eafe was  deep-rooted ;  fince,  by  the  imagined 
Virtue  of  that  Emblem,  the  Spirits,  which  were 
N  for- 
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formerly  bound  up,  are  fet  at  Liberty,  and  the  Im- 
age of  Death  effaced  from  the  Mind. 

Now  this  comes  to  pafs  by  natural  Means,  and 
not  by  any  Virtue  inherent  inthefe  Emblems;  for 
as  the  Force  of  the  Imagination  and  Apprehcnfion 
..of  Death  throws  the  Soldiers  into  fo  great  a  Def- 
pondency,  fo  the  fame  Power  of  the  Imagination 
effaces  the  Impreflions  of  Fear  and  Death,  by  the 
-apprehended  Virtue  of  the  Emblems,  though  in 
reality  they  have  no  Virtue  at  all.  We  meet  with 
a  great  many  things  in  Authors  concerning  Amu- 
lets and  Charms  ,  but  generally  (peaking  thefe  Au- 
thors afcribe  no  Virtue  to  them,  beyond  what  is 
owing  to  the  paflive  Deception  of  a  credulous 
Mind.  So  true  it  is  what  Seneca  *  hath  faid,y 
Quadim  non  niji  deccpta  fanantur^  fome  Difordcrs 
are  cured  cnly  by  Deceit.  This  recalls  to  my  Me- 
mory what  I  have  read  formerly  in  Carteftus  of  the 
Force  of  Imagination,  which  he  fays  is  fo  great, 
that  to  draw  off  the  Imagination  is  the  greateft 
.Remedy  of  any  Diflemper  :  For,  fays  he,  if  a 
Man  be  always  entertained  with  Tragedies  ;  though 
his  Mind  he  compofed,  he  will  be  feized  withjbme  < 
fort  of  Grief  his  Mind  will  be  accuftomed  to 
Groans,  his  Heart  and  its  Fibres  will  fuffer  a  Con- 
traction, by  which  Means  the  Circulation  of  the  / 
Blood  willl  be  retarded,  and Obftructions  bred  in! 
the  Liver  and  the  Spleen,  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  1 
Man  be  tortured  with  various  Difeafes,  if  he  em- 
ploys his  Thoughts  on  fuch  Objects  as  are  pleafant 
and  exhilarate  the  Mind,  he  makes  way  for  the 
Recovery  of  his  Health. 

Another  Remark,  made  by  the  faid  learned  Gen- 
tleman, which  indeed  is  no  lefs  curious  than  the 
former,  was,  That,  after  an  Engagement,  in  mod 
«f  the  Corps  that  lay  ftripped  on  the  Ground  (as 
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they  commonly  do)  the  Privy  Members  were  raif- 
ed  and  diftended  as  with  venereal  Rage  ;  and  that 
in  the  Corps  of  the  Women  a  fort  of  Stiffnefs 
was  obfcrved  in  their  lower  Parts.    For  a  Solution 
of  this  Phaenomenon  it  may  be  offered,  that, 
when  Soldiers  go  upon  an  Engagement,  they  boil 
with  Fury  and  Rage,  which  drives  all  the  Spirits 
and  Blood  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  Parts  of  the 
Body  ;  infomuch  that  thofe  who  are  killed  in  Bat- 
tle, as  they  difcover  Fury  and  Threats  in  their 
Looks  even  when  they  are  dead,  fo  their  Genitals 
retain  a  Convulfion  after  Death,  by  reafon  of  the 
imprifoned  Spirits  detained  in  them.    It  is  well 
known,  that  the  Afpedt  of  thofe  who  die  a  violent 
Death,  and  much  more  thofe  who  fall  a  Sacrifice 
to  Mars j  is  widely  different  from  that  of  others 
who  die  in  their  Beds  of  fome  acute  or  chronical 
Difeafe.    Valerius  Maximus  *  makes  mention  of  a 
Roman  Soldier,  in  the  Battle  of  Canna^  who,  be- 
ing difabled  to  handle  his  Weapon  by  the  Lofs  of 
his  Hands,  catched  hold  of  a  Numidiany  who  was 
going  to  ftrip  him,  and  after  biting  off  his  Nofe 
and  his  Ears,  expired  full  of  Revenge. 

I  thought  fit  to  infert  thefe  Remarks,  communi- 
cated by  the  learned  Gentlemen  above-mentioned, 
as  being  ufeful  not  only  to  thofe  who  pradlife  in 
Camps,  but  to  the  Phyficians  of  Cities  and  Towns  : 
For  when  War  over-runs  Provinces  and  King- 
doms, it  often  fo  falls  out,  that  the  Troops  retire  • 
from  their  Summer-expeditions  to  winter  in  the 
neighbouring  Cities  and  Towns,  in  which  the 
Camp-difcafes  will  by  this  Means  readily  occur. 
The  laft  Year,  when  the  German  Forces  wintered 
in  thcfe  Countries,  I  had  occafion  to  obferve  fuch 
Fevers  and  Dyfcnteries  as  we  read  of  in  Authors  ; 
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•  and  I  know  a  great  many  Men  of  Figure  died,  to 
whom  the  Phyficians,  being  ignorant  of  Camp- 
pra&ice,  and  the  Genius  of  Camp-difeafes,  pre- 
fcribed  unfeafonable  Remedies,  fuch  as  Bleeding 
and  ftrong  Purges,  without  any  regard  to  the  chief 
Indication  of  conquering  that  virulent  and  raging 
Mia/ma^  and  throwing  it  out  by  the  Pores  of  the 
Skin.  In  fine,  Experience,  the  Miftrefs  of 
Things,  fnews,  that  this  is  the  only  Way  of  pro- 

-  ceeding  in  the  Cure  of  fuch  Difeafes  ;  and  there- 
fore, when  any  fuch  Occafion  offers,  it  becomes 
us  to  confult  the  Authors  mentioned  above,  Rel- 
moni  *  likewife  makes  mention  of  a  certain  Fe- 
ver, which  runs  its  whole  tragical  Courfe  without 
any  Senfe  of  Heat  ;  and  is  by  him  called  a  Camp- 
fever  :  The  Nature  and  Progrefs  of  this  Fever  is 
defcribed  by  Regnerus  de  Graaff  f,  Cornelius  Bon- 
tekoe  J,  Etmuller  |j,  and  others.  To  conclude, 
I  have  obferved,  that  almoft  all  the  Writers,  who 
have  treated  of  this  Subject,  impute  the  Caufe  of 
thefe  Difeafes  to  a  volatile,  corrofive,  and  ftrong 
Acid  :  So  that  the  whole  Indication  lies  in  break- 
ing and  enervating  this  Poifon,  and  throwing  it 
out  through  the  Glands  of  the  Skin,  by  the  help 
of  volatile  Salts. 


CHAP.  XLIIL 

Of  the  Difeafes  of  Learned  Men. 

WE  conclude  our  Hiftary  of  the  Difeafes  of 
Artificers  orTradefmen  with  a  fhortView  of 
thofe  of  the  learned  World,    hoping,  that  the  I 

Men  ! 
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Men  of  Letters  will  not  take  it  ill  to  find  them- 
felves  ranked  in  the  Clafs  of  Tradefmen,  confide  r- 
*ing,  that  as  other  Tradefmen  gain  by  their  Trades, 
fo  they  purchafe  to  themfelves  by  the  purfuit  of 
Letters,  if  not  great  Eftates,  like  thofe  of  Mer- 
chants, at  leaft  a  Livelihood  and  many  comfortable 
Conveniences  :  For  I  fee  few,  in  this  Age  at  leaft, 
who  would  give  themfelves  the  Trouble  of  purfu- 
ing  Learning,  if  they  were  not  pinched  with  nar- 
row Circumftances  before  they  fet  about  it ;  lb 
true  it  is,  that  neceffity  is  at  once  the  Mother  of 
mechanic  Arts  and  of  Wifdom.  Purfuant  to 
"which  Maxim  Arificpbar.es  *  writes,  That  if  Pover- 
ty and  Riches  were  out  of  the  World,  ail  things 
would  be  overturned,  and  Philofophy  with  all  other 
Arts  would  lie  uncultivated  for  want  of  Votaries. 

Generally  fpeaking,  ingenious  Men  if  pinched 
with  Poverty,  and  bu$yred  up  Svxtfi  the  Hopes  of 
getting  Riches,  apply  thejn/glv&S  intircly  to  the 
Study  of  Letters  ;  and  by  that  Means  procure  to 
themfelves  not  only  a  fplcndid  Eftate,  but  great 
Reputation  among  the  Pcrfons  of  Quality,  \vi.  < 
are  then  forced  to  knock  at  the  Gates  of  the 
Learned  to  afk  Advice.  But  after  all,  though  the 
Purfuit  of  Learning  affords  a  plentiful  Harveft  of 
Riches  and  Glory,  it  feldorn  fails  to  produce  Thi- 
rties and  an  ugly  Crop  of  Evils  :  For  learned  Men, 
u\c Fi ci mis' a  f  Words,  are  as  flothful  and  idle  in  their 
Body,  as  they  are  active  and  bufy  in  their  Mind 
and  Brain,  and  fo  almoft  all  of  them,  excepting 
the  Practitioners  of  Phyfic,  undergo  the  Inconve- 
niences of  a  fedentary  Life.  It  is  a  known  Say- 
ing, That  a  Man  grows  wife  by  fitting ;  and  ac- 
cordingly they  fit  Night  and  Day  among  the  Tro- 
phies of  Learning,  and  are  not  aware  of  the  In- 

N  3  con- 
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conveniencies  accruing  to  their  Bodies,  till  the 
hidden  Caufes  of  Difeafes  have  gradually  crept  in 
upon  them,  and  confined  them  to  their  Beds,  I* 
have  already  (hewn  the  Inconveniencics  of  a  feden- 
tary  Life,  and  therefore  (hall  not  infift  upon  them 
now. 

The  ProfefTors  of  Learning  are  likewife  not 
unfrequently  fubjedr.  to  the  fnconveniencies  of  a 
{landing  Life  ;  for,  to  avoid  the  Injury  of  a  feden- 
tary  Life  which  is  fo  much  cried  down,  many  of 
them  run  to  the  contrary  Extream,  and  {-and 
turning  over  theirBooks  for  feveral  Hours,  and  even 
whole  Days,  which  is  not  lefs,  nay  perhaps  more 
hurtful,  than  conftant  fitting. 

All  the  Men  of  Learning  ufed  to  complain  of 
a  Weaknefs  in  the  Stomach.  Celfus  *  fays,  A  great 
many  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Cities  and  Towns, 
:ji,^C!t  Su  the  Lovers  of  Learning,  have  weak" 
Stomachs.  There  is  no  hard  Student  almofr  but 
complains  of  his  Stomach :  For  while  the  Brain  is 
imployed  in  digefting,  what  the  Defire  of  Know- 
ledge and  the  Love  of  Learning  takes  in,  the  Sto- 
mach cannot  but  make  an  imperfe£l  Digeftion  of 
the  Aliment,  becaufe  the  animal  Spirits  are  divert- 
ed and  taken  up  in  the  intelle&ual  Service  ;  or 
thefe  Spirits  are  not  conveyed  to  the  Stomach 
with  a  fufficient  Influx,  upon  the  Account  of  the 
flrong  Application  of  the  nervous  Fibres,  and  the 
whole  nervous  S^ftem,  in  profound  Study.  How 
much  the  Influx  of  the  animal  Spirits  contributes 
to  the  due  Performance  of  all  the  natural  Functi- 
ons of  the  Vifcera,  is  manifeft  from  the  Decay  of 
paralytic  Parts;  for  though  thefe  Parts  arefupplied 
with  vital  Juice  by  thfe  perpetual  Afflux  of  the  arteri- 
al Blood,  yet  they  dwindle  and  decay  by  being  de- 
)  prived 
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prived  of  that  nervous  Juice,  or  Spirits,  or  whatever 
it  is, which  is  conveyed  to  them  through  the  Nerves-, 

This  gives  Rife  to  Crudities,  great-  Plenty  of 
Flatufes,  a  Palenefs  and  Meagrenefs  all  over  the 
Body,  the  Parts  being  robbed  of  their  nutritious 
Juice  ;  and  in  fine,  all  the  Misfortunes  which  fol- 
low a  Cacochylia,  or  faulty  Chylification.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find,  that  ftudious  Perfons,  though 
naturally  of  a  jovial  merry  Temper,  do,  in  Process 
of  Time,  become  melancholy  and  heavy.  \V$ 
fay  commonly,  that  melancholic  Perfons  are  in- 
genious \  but  we  have  mere  Reafon  to  fay,  that 
ingenious  People  turn  melancholic,  the  more  fpin- 
tuous  Part  of  their  Blood  being  confumed  in  the 
Exercife  of  the  Mind,  and  only  the  earthy  droftv 
Part  left  behind. 

I  do  not  deny,  but  that  this  Diforder  may  he 
€wfu!erab!y  promoted  by  a  Temperament  of  the 
Body  which  tends  gradually  to  Melancholy,  with 
a  moderate  Mixture  of  the  ether  Humours.  Fid- 
nus  *,  in  the  Book  he  writ  for  the  Benefit  of  ftu- 
dious  Perfons,  gives  feveral  Reafons  why  learned 
Men  grow  melancholic,  fome  of  which  he  takes 
from  naturalPhilofophy,and  others  fromAftronomy, 
which  was  his  chief  Study  ;  but  all  of  them  de- 
pend upon  the  violent  Motion  and  Diflipation  of 
the  animal  Spirits,  which  makes  the  Blood  black 
and  thick.  We  conclude  therefore,  that  learned 
Men  are  commonly  fubject  to  melancholic  Difor- 
ders,  efpecially  if  they  are  naturally  of  fuch  a  Con- 
ftitution  :  Ar^d  accordingly  we  find  the  thorough- 
paced Scholars  are  thin,  lean,  wan-coloured, 
morofej  and  Lovers  of  a  folitary  Life* 
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They  likewife  Contract  a  Weakneft  of  the 
Srgfit  by  degrees  ;  for  they  cannot  read  and  write  ii 
with  an  intent  Pofturc  of  the  Eyes,  without  injur-  1 
ing  the  Sight,  efpecially  if  they  write  fmall,  as 
quick-witted  Men  commonly  do.  Arijiotle  f  has  a  ■ 
curious  Conjecture  enough,  if  it  were  but  true,  j 
upon  the  Queftion,,  why  pur-blind  Perfons  ufually 
"Write  fmall  Letters  ?  It  h  ftrange^  fays  he, 
that  thofe  who  are  dim- fight ed,  Jhould  do  that  which 
the Jhafpeft-fighted  ought  to  do.  For  this  Practice 
of  pur-blind  Perfons  he  brings  feveral  Reafons,  and 
fo  dees  Ftttnpfas  |j>  who  fays,  ,c  He  has  fometimes 
"  doubted,  whether  it  was  not  only  a  Sort  of  Af- 
64  fecration  in  fuch  People  as  he  thought  quick- 
Ci  lighted.  "  But  I  know  a  great  many  fuch  who 
write  their  Letters  large  enough  ;  though  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted,  but  that  thofe  who  accuftom  them- 
felves  to  write  fmall  and  fine,  grow  thereupon 
fhorter  fightcd,  and  by  degrees  contract  a  Myopia : 
For  by  that  Means  the  Eye  is  accuftomed  to  fee 
only  fuch  Objects  as  approach  near  to  it,  and  by 
virtue  of  that  Cuftom  the  Retina  is  confirmed,  and 
hardened  in  a  remoter  Situation  from  the  Pupilla^ 
«md  fo  the  Eye  is  robbed  of  the  Mobility  which 
Nature  gave  it. 

Sometimes  thofe  who  read  and  write  much,  are 
troubled  with  the  Diforder  which  is  oppofite  to  a 
Myopia,  fo  that  in  Procefs  of  Time  they  cannot 
fee,  pnlefethe  Object  be  held  at  a  Diftance  from 
them  :  And  this  is  familiar  to  old  Men  ;  for  fince 
they  write  and  read  with  their  Head  and  Bcdy 
bended  forward,  the  Cryftalline  Humour  readily 
falls  forwards  towards  the  Pupilla^  and  flops  it  up 
fo  as  to  caufe  a  Blindnefs.    Hence  Platerus  *  gives 

this 
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this  as  the  Reafon,  why  Horfes  and  other  Brutes 
are  under  Diforders  of  the  Eyes  more  frequently 
than  Men  ;  becaufe,  as  they  go  with  their  Faces 
bowed  to  the  Ground,  the  Humours  of  the  Eyes 
are  gradually  carried  forward,  and  there  they  fet- 
tle. 

Further  hard  Students,  by  Reading  and 
Writing  with  their  Head  and  Breaft  bent,  com- 
prefs  the  Stomach  and  Pancreas,  by  which  Com- 
preflion  the  Stomach  is  injured,  and  the  Courfe  of 
the  pancreatic  Juice  through  its  Duels  is  flopped, 
2nd  thereupon  the  Oeconomy  of  the  natural,  V3- 
fcera  is  difturbed.  This  intercepting  of  the  pan- 
creatic Juice,  by  fuch  a  Pofture  of  the  Body,  is  ta- 
ken notice  of  by  Dolceus  J,  as  being  very  pernici- 
ous in  hypochondriacal  Cafes.  Nephritic  and  Ar- 
thritic Diforders  the  Followers  of  a  fedentary  Life, 
are  likewife  intailed  upon  the  Learned  :  And  wc 
feldom  meet  with  arthritic  Perfons,  who  are  not. 
likewife  troubled  with  nephritic  Diforders,  not  fo 
much  bee? ufe  their  conftant  lying  and  fitting  fa- 
tigues the  Loins  andKidneys,  as  becaufe  the  lame  is 
the  material  Caufe  of  both  Difeafes.  Erafmus  in 
an  Epiftle  to  his  arthritic  Friend,  after  complain- 
ing heavily  of  his  being  tortured  with  the  Stone  in 
the  Kidneys,  adds,  that  he  and  his  Friend  were  re- 
lated, as  being  married  to  two  Sifters,  and  that  his 
Friend's  Wife  kept  him  Company,  without  the 
leaft  Sufpicion  of  Adultery. 

Above  all  the  Retainers  to  Learning,  the  bad 
Influence  of  Study  and  Fatigue  falls  heavieft  upon 
the  Writers  of  Bocks  for  the  Public,  who  feck  te 
immortalize  their  Names  :  By  Writers  I  mean  Au- 
thors of  Merit ;  for  there  are  a  great  many,  who, 
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through  an  infatiable  Itch  of  appearing  in  Public, 
patch  up  indigefted  Medleis,  and  make  abortive 
ratfter  than  mature  Productions  ;  not  unlike  fome 
Poets  who  will  compofe  an  hundred  Veiks, flantes 
peck  in  uno,  as  Horace  exprefles  it.  Our  wife  and 
grave  Authors,  who  take  care  of  their  Reputation 
and  Credit  for  Ages  to  come,  wear  themfelves  out 
with  toiling  Night  and  Day,  and  fometimes  fall  a 
Sacrifice  to  Death  before  their  Works  appear. 
But  they  are  not  fo  much  injured  by  Study,  who 
only  covet  to  know  wThat  others  knew  before 
them,  and  reckon  it  the  beft  Way  to  make  ufe  of 
other  People's  Madnefs,  as  Pliny  writes  of  thofe 
who  would  never  build  new  Houfes,  but  rather 
buy  and  live  in  thofe,  which  were  built  to  their 
Hands  by  other  Folks. 

Ikit  now  that  I  have  mentioned  Pliny,  I  cannot 
pafs  bv  a  memorable  Saving  of  his,  relating  to  the 
Subject  now  before  us  *,  the  Explication  of  which 
has  racked  many  a  great  Wit;  Atque  etiam  morbus 
eft  all  qui  s  per  fapientia?n  mori,  To  die  by  Wifdom  of 
Knowledge  is  a  fort  of  a  Difeafe.  Every  Critic  has 
foftfe  peculiar  Notion  of  the  Difeafe  here  meant  by 
Pliny. 

The  famous  Gafpar  a  Reies  in  his  Jucunda 
£>u<zfiiones  %  reckons  up  all  the  various  Opinions  of 
theLearned  upon  this  Paflage,  particularly  ofMerca- 
tus,Mercurialis ,Pineda, S alma f  us, Dalecbampius,  Lu- 
dovicus  della  Cerda,  and  others,  where  we  find  that 
fome  (particularly  Mercatus)  think  Pliny  fpeaks  of 
living  in  old  Age,  which  challenges  Prudence  as  its 
Property  :  Others,  as  Pineda,  are  of  the  Opinion, 
ttiit  he  means  a  Quartan  Fever,  which,  by  a  fort 
of  WifJom  and  intelligent  Faculty,  invades  at  fet 
Days  and  Hours :  Others  alledge  that  the  Text  is 
corrupt,  and  that  inftead  of  per  fapientiam  mori,  it 

fhould 
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c,  I  fhould  be  per  dejftpientiam  mori :  Others  again  as 
i  J  P.  della  Cerda,  conjedhire,  that  he  points  to  a  Fa- 
t  I  culty  of  Prophef)  ing,  which  fome  acquire  upon 

their  Death-bed,  and  fo  foretel  what  is  to  happen 
I  after  their  Death:  And,  in  fine,  Gafpar  a  Reies 
1     himfelf  interprets  it  of  a  Paraphrenias,  upon  a 

Wound  or  Contufion  of  the  Diaphragm,  as  being 

that  Part  of  the  Body  in  which  the  Ancients  felted 

Prudence. 

If  it  be  lawful  to  add  my  Sentiments  to  thofe  of 
fo  many  great  Men,  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  Pliny 
reckoning  up  the  Dangers,  Accidents,  and  Dif- 
eafes,  which  continually  haunt  our  Life,  had  a 
mind  to  place  in  that  Number  an  occafional  Caufe, 
which  frequently  is  followed  with  Death  ;  which 
is,  the  Study  of  Wifdom  or  Learning,  which  of- 
times  hurries  its  Votaries  to  an  immature  Death ; 
fo  that  in  the  Clafs  of  Difeafes  there's  one  not 
taken  notice  of  by  Phyficians,  viz.  per  fapientiam 
mori. 

Here  I  cannot  but  quote  that  Golden  Pafiage  of 
Plaio*^  in  which  he  gives  an  admirable  Account 
how  the  Study  of  Letters  occafions  various  Difeafes. 
That  divine  Author  having  aflerted,  that  the  Beau- 
ty and  Health  of  Mankind,  lies  in  a  certain  mu- 
tual Moderation  and  Proportion  between  the  Soul 
and  the  Body,  proceeds  to  this  Purpofe.  44  When 
44  the  Soul  is  much  more  powerful  than  the  Body, 
44  and  is  elevated  within  it,  the  Body  trembles  and 
•?  languiihes:  .In  like  manner,  when  the  Soul 
44  bends  all  its  Force  upon  Speaking  or  making 
44  Difcoveries,  it  quite  difturbs  and  finks  the  Bo- 
44  dy.  Again,  when,  by  an  ambitious  Sort  of 
44  Emulation,  it  difplays  its  Energy  in  Speaking 
44  and  Difputing  both  privately  and  publicly,  it 
44  iiifl.ames  and  unhinges  the  Body  ;  and  ibmetimt 

<v  by 
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c  •  by  railing  Defluxions  and  Rheums,  it  impofes 
4<  upon  Phyficians,  and  puts  them  upon  hunting 
'*  after  contrary  caufes.  99 

Thus  it  is  that  Men  of  Learning  by  exceflive 
Application  to  Study,  render  their  Bodies  fickly 
and  unfit  for  bearing  the  Motion  of  the  Soul  and 
the  Spirits :  For  the  Sou]  and  the  Body  are  linked 
together  by  fuch  an  inviolable  Tie  of  Fellowfhip* 
that  all  the  Good  or  Evil  of  the  one  redounds  to 
the  other :  And  as  the  violent  Exercife  of  the 
Body  makes  the  Soul  droop  and  languifh  in  the 
Performance  of  mental  Functions  ;  fo,  when  the 
Soul  is  too  eager  in  its  Purfuit  of  Wifdom,  the  Bo- 
dy cannot  but  decay,  by  reafon  of  the  Confump- 
tion  of  the  Spirits,  which  are  the  common  Inftru- 
ment  for  the  right  Performance  both  of  material 
and  fpiritual  Operations. 

Labour,  fays  the  great  Matter  of  our  Art*,  is 
proper  for  the  "Joints,  Food for  the  fitjhy  Parts,  Sleep 
for  the  Vifcera,  Walking  for  the  Soul,  and  Thinking 
for  Aden.  Not  to  mention  what  Galen  and  Valle- 
fius  have  advanced  in  their  Comments  upon  this 
Place,  I  {hall  only  obfcrve,  that,  according  to 
Hippocrates,  Thought  is  the  proper  Exercife  of  the 
Soul  :  And  fince  all  ftudious  Men  are  entirely  ta- 
ken up  in  Thought  and  Meditation,  efpecially 
fince  fome  of  our  Moderns  phce  the  EfTence  of 
the  Soul  in  Cogitation,  it  cannot  be  but  that  the 
Body,  thus  forfaken  by  its  Guide  and  Ruler, 
fhould  fiie  into  Exorbitancies,  and  undergo  feveral 
Diforders,  particularly  Diftillations,  as  Plata  calls 
them,  a  lazy  Sluggifhnefs  of  the  Limbs,  a  wafting 
Uonfumption  and  an  untimely  old  Age. 

Such  is  the  general  Calamitv  of  the  Profeflbrs  of 
Learning  \  but  fome  of  that  Number  are  fubjedl  to 
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Difeafes  peculiar  to  their  refpe&ive  Profeflions,  as 
Preachers,  Philofophers  who  difpute  continually  in 
the  Schools,  Declaimers  at  the  Bar,  and  all  others 
whofe  Profeflion  obliges  them  to  exercife  their 
Voice  y  for  thefe  are  often  fubje&  to  Defluxions 
and  Ruptures  of  the  VefTels  in  the  Breaft.  Again, 
Advocates  or  Barrifters,  Judges  and  Servants  of 
great  Princes,  being  worn  out  with  Study,  and 
Watching,  and  vaft  Fatigues,  lead  the  Van  of 
the  hypochondrical  Tribe,  and  gradually  decline 
to  a  Confumption.  To  Fortunatus  Plempius  his 
Book,  de  Togatorum  Valetudine  Tuenda>  we  have 
prefixed  an  admirable  Epiftle  of  Petrus  Xllander^ 
Counfellor  to  his  Catholic  Majefty  in  the  Court  of 
Brabanty  in  which  that  learned  Lawyer  defcribes 
the  many  Diforders  and  Miferies  he  had  contract- 
ed by  the  Gown.  For  my  own  part  I  have  ob- 
ferved,  that  all  the  famous  Lawyers,  and  public 
Minifters,  I  have  had  occafion  to  know,  either  at 
the  Court  of  Rome,  or  at  the  Courts  of  other  Prin- 
ces, were  affli&ed  with  a  thoufand  forts  of  Dif- 
eafes, and  curfed  the  Profeflion  they  were  engaged 
in.  However,  confidering  that  the  above-menti- 
oned Book  of  Plempius  is  very  fcarce  in  haly^  I 
thought  it  not  improper  to  infer t  here  that  Letter 
of  Xilander^s  which  I  know  will  be  very  accepta- 
ble to  the  Minifters  of  Princes. 
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To  Vopifcus  Fortunatus  Plempius,  Doc- 
tor of  Phyjic,  and  firji  Profejfor  in  the 
Univerfity  of  Louvain,  P#  Xilander 
<wijketh  Health. 

C  INCE  your  Requeft  is  fo  earneft,  I  am  rea* 
^  dy  to  comply  with  it,  in  relating  the  Infir- 
mities and  Obftacles  of  Health,  which  feem  moft 
to  infeft  this  adlive  Life  which  I  have  led  in  the 
Town,  that  you  may  be  able  to  give  us  more 
accurate  Cautions  and  Cures  in  the  Piece  you 
are  going  to  Publifti  de  Tuenda  Valetudine  Toga- 
tor  um. 

4  A  Country-life  is  not  only  pleafanter  and 
eafier,  but  more  healthful  than  a  Life  fpent  in 
Towns,  in  the  Difcharge  of  public  Offices, 
which  drags  peculiar  Difeafes  after  it,  as  the 
North  Eaft  Wind  doth  the  Clouds.  A  Weak- 
nefsof  the  Stomach,  Cholic  and  nephritic  Pains> 
and  a  Thoufand  other  Things,  which  retain  to 
thefe,  are  the  peculiar  Torture  of  our  fedentary 
City-life  ;  and  if  you  can  in  your  intended 
Work  free  us  of  thefe,  you  will  mightily  oblige 
the  whole  Order.  However,  the  Source  of  all 
our  Evils  is  eafily  traced  ;  that  which  moft  in- 
jures us,  is  that  lazy  Cuftom  of  conftant  Sittting 
which  is  infeparable  from  our  ProfefTion.  We 
fit  whole  Days  like  lame  Coblers,  either  atHome, 
or  in  the  Courts  of  Juftice.  When  the  meaneft 
Fellow  in  the  Republic  is  either  exercifing  his 
,Bcuy,  or  unbending  his  Mind,  with  inadVne 
Eafe,  we  muft  be  filing  in  the  midft  of  Quar- 
rels and  wrangling  Diiputes.  And  though  the 
Condition  of  all  bufy  Men  is  miferable,  yet 
thofe  are  moft  in  Mifery  who  have  not  Lcifure 
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4  to  mind  their  own  Bufinefs.  The  Mifery  of  be- 
4  ing  conftantly  teazed  with  the  Noife  of  the  Bar 
4  is  pleafantly  fet  forth  by  Claudius  Cafar  in  the 
•  Play  of  Seneca,  where,  turning  to  Hercules,  You 
4  know,  fays  he,  what  Mifery  I  underwent  when  I 
4  heard  the  Lawyers  plead  ;  if  you  had  fallen  in  a- 
4  mong  them,  notwith (landing  all  your  Courage,  you 
4  would  rather  have  chofen  to  have  clean  fed  Augeus'i 
4  Stables.  But  the  Mifery  is,  we  fit  not  only  in 
4  the  Courts,  but  in  the  very  public  Streets. 

4  It  is  an  ugly  Cuftom  we  have  brought  in  of 
4  riding  continually  in  Coaches  ;  if  we  did  but 
4  walk  the  fourth  Part  of  the  Way  we  ride  in  a 
4  Day,  the  fedentary  Fatigue  might  be  difcufs'd 
4  by  the  ambulatory  Motion.  But  how  can  we 
4  belpit  ?  Our  Streets  are  focrouded  with  Coaches, 
4  that,  unlefs  we  have  a  mind  to  be  trod  under 
4  Foot  by  the  Coaches,  or  be  befpattered  withDirt, 
4  we  are  forced  to  ride  in  Coaches  in  our  own 
4  Defence.  For  the  World  is  come  to  this  pafs, 
4  that  we  feem  to  have  loft  the  life  of  our  Feet, 
4  and  doubtlefs  you  will  think  it  will  be  of  ufe 
4  to  the  Health  of  Mankind,  to  have  that  Ufe  re- 
4  vived  to  its  former  Frequency. 

4  Martial  thought  it  no  lefs  than  Madnefs  for  a 
4  young  hale  Man  to  walk  through  the  Town  up- 
4  on  borrowed  Feet  j  witnefs,  the  Epigram  upon 

4  one  Philippus. 

4  Odophoro  fanus  portatur,  Jvitey  Philippus , 
4  Hunc  tu  ft  fanum  credos,  Avite,  Furis. 

4  But,  to  purfue  the  other  Difadvantagcs  which 

5  attend  us :  Our  Gates  are  always  befet  with 
4  a  Crowd  of  People  ;  the  moft  quarrelfome  Pet- 
4  tifoggers  and  Brawlers  are  always  teazing  us 
4  with  their  Noife,  and  redoubling  their  outra- 
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4  gious  Jargon  of  the  Bar.  Now  Seneca  fays,  he 
c  cannot  be  happy  who  is  furrounded  with  a  great 

*  many  ;  for  it  fares  with  him  as  with  a  Lake 
'  which  the  Vifiters  are  always  difturbing  and 
c  emptying.    The  moll  unfeafonable  Trouble  we 

*  have,  is  to  be  called  upon  Bufinefs  immediately 
4  after  Dinner  ;  then  muft  we  go  and  hear  the 
4  Barrifters  wrangling  Difputes. 

4  Your  Hippocrates  condemns  all  Study  after 
c  Eating  in  thofe  of  a  weak  Stomach,  in  which 

*  Number  are  all  thofe  who  are  tied  to  Offices  in 
4  Cities.  What  do  you  think  of  thofe  turbulent 
4  contentious  Difputes  which  always  grate  our 
i  Ears  ?  Not  to  mention  the  continual  Attention 
4  we  are  obliged  to,  not  only  in  the  Court,  where 
c  we  are  furrounded  with  Bufinefs,  but  almoft  in 

*  all  Companies.    We  can  fcarcely  ever  unbend 

*  and  act  a  plain  fimple  Part,  but  are  always  ob- 
f  liged  to  perfonate  as  it  were  and  act  under  a  Cha- 
4  rafter,    for  the  Nature  of  our  Poft  and  Office 

*  obliges  Us  to  a  continual  diligent  Obfervation 
4  of  our  Steps. 

4  Now,  as  Seneca  fays,   thofe  who  live  under 

*  a  Mafk  or  Character,  cannot  live  a  pleafant 
4  Life  ;  for  the  Pleafure  of  Life  lies  in  that  fincere 
4  and  plain  Simplicity  which  tacks  no  Appendage 
4  to  its  Actions.  I  reckon  no  body  is  ignorant, 
4  that  Sadnefs  and  Grief  is  an  Enemy  both  to 
4  Life  and  Health.  As  for  our  Way  of  Living,  it 
4  has  nothing  fingular  toward  either  Extreams. 

4  A  thin  Diet  is  more  proper  perhaps  for  the 
4  Life  we  lead  ;  for  I  do  not  think  that  Celfus  writ 
4  for  us  when  he  faid,  That  Men  ought  alway$  to 
4  eat  a  great  deal  of  Meat;  for  he  fubjoins  the 
4  Caution,  provided  they  can  digeft  it;  which 
4  cannot  be  applied  to  thofe,  who  call  off  the  Heat 

4  oi 
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1  of  their  Stomach  every  Hour  to  afftft  the  Offices 
*  of  the  Mind. 

y  I  do  not  know  any  one  of  our  Profeffion  in 
4  this  Place,  who  feafts  high  over  his  Books,  as 
4  Aloyfius  Cornarus  of  old  did  among  the  Venetians, 
4  and  Marchio  Malvechius  lately  in  Holland.  Some- 
4  times  indeed  we  give  W ay  to  Jollity  of  Compa- 
4  ny,  ad  cloud  our  Wifdom  with  Wine,  with- 
4  out  obfcrving  the  nice  Points  of  Sobriety.  But 
4  how  far  thefe  Adventures  are  to  be  avoided  or 
4  allowed,  we  expert  to  be  directed  by  you  in  your 
4  Precepts. 

4  I  know  you  will  advife  us,  and  juftly  indeed 
4  to  exercife  the  Body,  to  walk  and  to  travel,  in 
4  order  to  correal  what  is  thrown  in  fuperfluoufly, 
4  or  faultily  digefted  ;  you  will  recommend  to  us 
4  Chearfulnefs  and  the  Unbending  of  the  Mind, 
4  in  order  to  difpel  the  Qyeazinels  we  have  con- 
4  traced,  as  Seneca  likewife  advifcs  ;  you  will  di- 
4  revSt  us  to  indulge  the  Mind,  and  (pare  fome  lei- 
4  fure  Hours  which  will  ferve  inftead  of  Aliment 
4  and  Strength  ;  to  walk  in  open  Places,  and  in  a 
4  free  Air,  that  the  Mind  may  enlarge  and  raife 
4  itfelf  by  contemplating  a  Variety  of  Oojects  ; 
4  and  fometimes  to  ride  or  be  carried  in  a  Coach  ; 
4  to  travel  and  change  the  Climate,  thefe  being 
4  apt  to  add  Vigor  to  the  Mind. 

t  It  is  true,  thefe  Advices  are  all  very  reafon- 
4  able,  and  Holidays  were  appointed  by  public 
4  Authority  for  that  End,  that  Men  might  be 
4  forced,  as  it  were,  to  be  chearful,  and  to  unbend 
4  the  Mind.  But,  pray  confider  the  Hardfhip  of 
4  our  Condition,  for  we  are  like  the  Slaves  who 
4  are  never  free  from  Work.  Upon  fuch  Holy- 
4  days  we  change  our  Bufinefs  indeed,  but  do  not 
4  lay  it  afide.  Then  muft  we  go  Abroad  and  hear 
4  Depofitions ;  or,  if  a  Cafe  could  not  be  decided 
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«  in  Court  in  the  ordinary  Days  of  Sitting,  we  are 
4  forced  to  give  a  Hearing  at  Home  in  the  Holy- 
4  days. 

f  Then  the  Court  of  Vaflalage  claims  a  Right 
c  to  Part  of  the  Holy-days  5  another  Part  is  claimed 
4  by  the  delegated  Caufes,  the  Frequency  of  which 
4  is  now  reftrained  by  a  very  wholfome  Conftitu- 
4  tion.  There  is  always  fome  Crofs  or  other  which 
4  takes  up  our  Time. 

4  One  of  our  Order  applies  to  us  that  Character 
4  of  Euripides  ;  We  are  the  Slaves  of  the  Public^  and 
4  our  Lives  are  in  the  Hands  of  the  People.  We 
4  have  feen  Men  of  the  moft  robuft  and  almoft  in- 
4  vincible  Conftitutions  fink  under  the  Burden  of 
4  this  Office  upon  the  very  firft  Approach  of  Old- 
4  age ;  and  it  is  but  reasonable,  that  their  Mif- 
4  fortune  fhould  teach  us  to  be  wife.  We  ought 
-  to  'dllov?  aft  noneu  Retreat  to  01d=3£e,  81  uelng 
4  the  only  Holy-davs  of  our  Lives.    We  ought 

*  firft  to  retrench  fome  Part  of  our  Bufinefs,  and 

*  then,  rf  pofiihle,  bid  a  total  Farewel  both  to  the 
4  Bench  and  to  the  Court-  The  firft  and  the  mid- 
4  ling  Periods  of  our  Age  we  facrifke  to  the  Pub- 
4  lie  :  And  why  fhould  not  the  latter  be  beftowed 
4  upon  ourfelves  ?  No  Man  is  born  abfolutely  for 
4  another,  who  muft  die  for  himfelf.  Let  us  be- 
4  gin,  faid  the  Roman  Sage,  to  moor  our  Ships  in 
c  Old  age.  We  have  lived  in  Straits,  let  us  die 
4  in  a  Harbour  :  Nay,  the  very  Laws  teach  us  as 
4  much,  for  they  abfolve  a  Senator  and  allow  him 
4  to  by  down  his  Gown  in  the  Sixty-fifth  Year  of 

*  his  Age. 

4  Cafar  Augujlus  pleafed  himfelf  with  nothing 
4  more  than  talking  of  the  Profpedl:  of  Eafe  and 
4  Leifure  in  his  Old-age,  with  the  Hopes  of  which 
4  he  mitigated  all  his  Cares.  But  his  Wifhes  went 
4  no  further  than  his  Words.   Others  have  boaft- 
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ed  of  the  fame  Hopes  among  their  Friends,  and 
yet  have  coveted  new  Dignities  in  their  Old -age, 
and  at  laft,  upon  the  View  of  Mortality,  com- 
plained that  they  only  courted  a  Title  to  their 
Grave. 

4  Spurinna^  the  Friend  of  Pliny  the  Younger^ 
a&ed  with  much  more  Prudence,  who,  after  he 
had  bore  Magiftracies  and  governed  Provinces, 
founded  a  Retreat  in  his  Old-age,  and  prolonged 
his  Life  for  many  Years  by  Eafe  and  moderate 
Study. 

4  Similis  one  of  Adrians  Governors,  after  he 
was  difmifled,  lived  feven  Years  in  Peace  and 
Quiet  in  theCountry,  and  ordered  the  following 
Infcription  to  be  put  upon  his  Tomb  :  Here  lies 
Similis,  who  reckoned  many  Tears  of  Age,  but  lived 
only  J evert. 

;  Cur  dWft  Age  aiTords  us  an  eminent  Example 
of  this  Kind  in  Achilles  Harky%  Prefident  of 
France^  who  chofe  rather  to  lay  down  fuch  an 
ample  Dignity  in  his  Old-age,  than  to  fink  un- 
der it  ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  feventy-feventh 
Year  of  his  Age,  he  quitted  al!  public  Bufinefs, 
and  retired  to  the  Country  to  prepare  himfelf  for 
a  better  Life,  by  the  Exercifes  of  Chriftian  Of- 
fices ;  and  it  pleafed  the  Almighty  to  allow  him 
a  five  Years  Retreat,  that  his  laft  Hour  might 
not  overtake  him  in  the  Hurry  of  his  Bufintfs. 
The  Death  of  this'great  Man  is  related  more  at 
large  by  Gramont  in  his  Hittory. 
4  With  fuch  Examples  and  fuch  Thoughts  I 
fometimes  pleafe  myfelf,  and,  when  I  am  quite 
fpent  and  worn  out  with  Fatigue,  I  comfort 
myfelf  as  if  I  were  already  poffeffed  of  the  Eafe 
and  Quiet  I  lo  much  longed  for. 

<  0 
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4  O  rus,  quando  ego  te  afplciam^  quandoque  licebit 
4  Nunc  veterum  librh^  nunc  fomno  &  tnertibus  horli 
ttf  Ducere  follicita  jucunda  oblivia  vita. 

4  But  I  perceive  I  have  digrefTed  too  long.  I 
4  leave  you  therefore  to  call  up  your  /Efculaphn 
4  Spirit,  and  purfue  the  Province  you  have  pitched 
4  upon,   without  giving  yourfelf  the  Trouble  of 

*  entering  the  Lifts  with  the  Moligusysy  Hyperus's^ 
4  Hor/fius*s,  Pr'nnerofius'S)  and  fuch  other obfcure 
4  Men,  who  want  to  raife  their  Reputation  by 
4  fuch  Difputes,  while  they  can  neither  add  to$ 
4  nor  detract  from  your  Fame.  You  have  outv 
4  ftripped  fuch  Muflirooms  very  far  long  before 
4  now.    I  falute  all  the  Collegiates  who  are  my 

*  Friends. 

4  Bruffeh)  Jan.  2, 
e*  1662.' 

Such  *was  the  accurate  and  learned  Account  of 
the  Miferies  of  this  Sort  of  Life,  which  this  great 
Lawyer  gave  to  the  greatcft  Phyfician  of  his  Age, 
when  he  was  about  to  publifh  that  excellent  Piece 
of  his,  de^ogatorum  Vakiudlne  Tuenda  ;  And  in- 
deed I  mull  own,  that  all  the  famous  Lawyers  and 
MiniiTers  of  State,  whom  ever  I  had  Occafion  to 
know,  were  all  upon  the  fame  Strain. 

The  Phyikians  fare  much  better,  I  mean  thofe 
of  them  who  run  about  and  vifit  their  Patients, 
and  mind  chiefly  the  Pra£lice  of  Phyfic,  for  they 
are  not  fubjeft  to  fuch  a  Train  of  Difeafes  ;  and, 
if  they  happen  to  be  ill,  they  owe  their  Illnefs  not 
to  a  ftanding  or  fedentary  Life,  but  to  their  con- 
ftant  Walking  and  Running  about. 

I  have  often  wondered  how  it  came  to  pafs,  that, 
when  epidemical  Difeafes,  fuch  as  malignant  Fe- 
vers, 
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vers,  Pleurifies  and  other  popular  SicknefTes,  were 
raging  all  about,  the  Practitioners  of  Phyfic  efcaped 
free  by  a  certain  Privilege  as  it  were  tacked  to  their 
Profeffion:  And,  upon  mature  Confideration  I  am 
of  Opinion,  this  good  Luck  is  owing  to  their  Cau- 
tion, to  their  great  Exercife,  and  to  the  Chearful- 
nefs  of  their  Mind,  when  they  return  with  full 
Pockets  from  vifiting  their  Patients.  In  earneft,  I 
ne  er  obferved  the  Phyficians  to  be  fo  much  out  of 
Order,  as  when  no  body  elfe  is  fick  :  And  this  I 
have  feen  verified  in  a  particular  Manner  thefe  laft 
hv^' Years,  which  have  been  very  healthy,  with- 
out the  Appearance  of  any  epidemical  Diftemper. 

However,  Phyficians  do  not  always  efcape  with 
Impunity  ;  for  I  know  a  great  many  who  have 
catched  Ruptures  by  their  conftant  Fatigue  and 
climbing  of  Stairs.  Befides,  when  Dyfenteries  are 
common  they  ufc  to  be  dyfenteric,  which  perhaps 
is  owing  to  their  fitting  a  long  Time  by  the  Pa- 
tient, and  receiving  the  morbific  Mlafma  at  the 
Mouth,  or  any  other  Part;  and  for  that  Reafon 
fome  are  fo  cautious  as  only  to  ftand,  and  avoid 
fitting  or  flaying  when  they  vifit  dyfenteric  Perfons. 

A  long  Train  of  Difeafes  is  likewife  entailed  up- 
on the  Studies  of  Poets,  Philologers,  Divines,  and, 
in  fine,  all  Writers,  and  the  other  Retainers  to 
Learning  who  are  chiefly  imployed  in  the  Functions 
of  the  Mind.  Above  all,  it  goes  hard  eft  with  rhe 
Poets,  who,  by  reafon  of  the  fantaftic  Idtas  always 
prefcnt  to  their  Minds  both  Night  and  Day,  are 
timerous,  morofe  and  verv  lean,  as  their  Afpects 
teftify. 

Our  Arvjlus  confeffes  in  his  Satires,  that  he  had 
a  very  meager  Conftitution  ;  and,  if  you  mind  his 
Picture,  his  Face  looks  like  the  ghaftly  withered 
Face  of  an  Hermit :  And  the  Conftitution  of  the 

other 
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other  celebrated  Poets  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
fame. 

It  is  faid,  that  Ludovicus  Cajlelvetrus,  a  famous 
Philologer,  was  fo  very  thin  and  lean,  that  Hanni- 
bal CaruSy  his  Rival,  derided  him  under  the  Title 
of  a  meagre  Goat,  We  read  in  Hiftory,  that 
thofe  who  have  a  Superiority  of  Genius,  and  are 
cried  up  as  great  Matters  of  Wit,  Ingenuity  and 
Learning,  are  fuddenly  carried  off  by  a  certain  evil 
Fate  and  Malignity  of  Fortune.  Picus,  juftly  ad- 
mired for  his  Learning,  died  an  immature  Death, 
at  Florence,  at  30  Years  of  Age,  to  the  great  De  - 
triment  of  the  Republic  of  Letters  :  And,  though 
the  Caufe  of  his  Death  is  varioufly  related,  it  is 
generally  believed,  that  it  was  occafioned  by  his 
perpetual  Labour  and  fitting  up  a  Nights  ;  for  one 
would  wonder  how  he  had  Time  to  write  any 
Thing,  fince  he  had  read  fo  many  Authors,  as  it 
appears  from  his  Works  which  are  extant. 

The  Mathematicians 9  whofe  Minds  muft  of  ne- 
ceftity  be  abftradted  from  the  Senfes,  and  cut  off  in 
a  manner  from  all  Commerce  with  the  Body,  in 
order  to  contemplate  anddemonftrate  the  abftrufeft 
Things  which  lie  moft  remote  from  Matter,  are 
aimoft  all  ftupid,  flothful,  lethargic,  and  perfect 
Strangers  to  human  Converfatiori,  or  the  Bufinefs 
of  the  World.  So  that  all  the  Parts  of  their  Body 
muft  needs  droop  with  a  fluggifh  Stupidity,  juft  as 
if  they  were  chained  up  in  perpetual  Darknefs  : 
For,  while  the  Mind  is  intent  upon  that  fort  of 
Study,  all  the  animal  Spirits  retire  to  the  Center, 
and  fo  none  are  fpread  abroad  for  the  Benefit  of 
the  external  Parts :  That  Saying  of  Hippocrates  * 
( Lux  Oreo,  Tenebra  Jovi)  being  juftly  applicable 
to  them  j  for,  while  the  Spirits  are  im  ployed  in 

the 
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the  inner  Parts  of  the  Brain,  the  external  Parts 
cannot  but  droop  and  languifh. 

Upon  the  whole,  confidering  how  much  the 
Health  of  wife  and  learned  Men  contributes  to  the 
Intereft  and  Good  of  the  Republic,  it  is  proper 
that  Means  fhould  be  thought  upon  for  preserving 
their  Health  as  much  as  poffible,  and  retrieving  it 
when  it  is  loft.  For  this  end,  we  ought  firft  of 
all  to  confult  the  Authors  who  have  wrote  on  pur- 
pofe  for  the  promoting  of  their  Health,  as  Plutarch 
de  Praceptis  Salubribus,  Marftlius  Ficinus  de  Studi- 
oforum  Valetudine  Tuenda,  and  Fortunatus  Plempius 
his  applauded  Piece  de  Togatorum  Valetudine  Tuenda. 
In  thefe  Authors  we  meet  with  very  neat  Prefcrip- 
tions  both  for  preventing  and  curing  the  Difeafes 
they  are  ufually  fubjeft  to. 

The  chief  Thing  to  be  minded  is  a  due  Regimen 
in  the  ufe  of  the  fix  Non-naturals.  In  the  next 
Place  they  muft  take  Care  to  live  in  a  pure  whol- 
fome  Air,  at  a  diftance  from  Lakes  and  Pools,  and 
without  being  expofed  to  the  South  Winds  :  For 
by  this  Means  the  animal  Spirits,  the  chief  Inftru- 
ments  of  intellectual  Operations,  will  be  the  purer. 

I  have  often  wondered  indeed,  what  could  in- 
duce Plato  to  fix  his  academic  Le&ures  at  a  Place 
not  far  from  Athens,  which  was  reckoned  not  only 
unhealthy  but  peftilential,  unlefs  it  be  that  he  had 
the  fame  View  with  Bernard  Abbot  of  Clareval, 
who  chofe  to  build  his  Monafteries  in  unhealthy 
Places,  that  the  Monks  being  fickly  and  tender 
might  be  more  obedient  to  the  Rules  of  the  Houfe, 
and  lefs  addicted  to  Pleafure.  But  let  Plato's  Mo- 
tive be  what  it  will,  undoubtedly  the  Spirits  are 
bli  ;ted  and  clouded  by  a  grofs  Air,  and  the  hap- 
pieft  Genius's  flourilh  in  fuch  Places  as  enjoy  a 
purer  and  more  temperate  Air;  as  that  of  Naples, 
and  that  of  Athens  in  antient  Times  ;  whereas  the 
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Inhabitants  of  Bceotia,  where  the  Air  was  thick  and 
foggy,  were- reckoned  dull  and  heavy. 

They  ought  likewife  to  go  into  the  Country  and 
breathe  in  a  free  Air ;  nay,  it  will  be  of  ufe  to 
them  to  diverfify  their  Way  of  Living,  by  being 
fometimes  in  the  Country  and  fometimes  in  Town, 
and  fo  intermixing  Company  with  Solitude,  for  the 
former  makes  us  long  to  converfe  with  ourftlves, 
and  the  latter  gives  us  a  Relifli  for  the  Conversion 
of  Mankind.  They  muft  take  care  not  to  expofe 
themfelves  to  high  Southerly  and  Northerly  Winds, 
and  to  guard  their  Body,  efpecially  the  Head, 
from  the  Winter  Cold. 

Cuftom  has  now  prevailed  fo  far,  that  all  forts 
of  Men,  whether  old  or  young,  bald  or  well  pro- 
vided with  Hair,  make  ufe  of  Periwigs  like  Cafes 
for  the  Head.  And  indeed  Experience  teaches  us, 
that  Periwigs  are  a  healthy  and  a  feafonable  Guard 
for  the  Head,  when  it  becomes  bald  through  Old- 
age,  or  any  other  Caufe.  Befides,  I  have  advifed 
a  great  many  who  were  troubled  with  Dc  fluxions 
upon  the  Throat  and  Teeth  to  wear  Periwigs, 
who  found  them  an  effectual  Cure,  infomuch  that 
without  them  they  had  loft  all  their  Teeth. 

Neither  is  this  fort  of  Cover  for  the  Head  a  late 
or  new  Invention,  for  in  antient  Authors  we  find 
mention  made  of  a  Petafus,  Galerus  and  Galericu- 
li/s9  which  were  Caps  made  of  Skins  with  Hair 
fewed  upon  them,  fo  as  to  imitate  the  natural  Hair. 
Such  Caps  were  ufed  both  by  the  Men  and  the 
Women  to  cover  their  Baldnefs,  or  their  grey 
Hairs,  or  elfc  by  way  of  Ornament  when  they 
went  abroad.  Hence  'Juvenal  *  fays  of  Meffalinay 
CLiudius's  Wife. 

Et 
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Et  nigrum  fiavq  trinem  alfcondente  galeroy 
Intravit  calidum  deteri  Cenione  Lupanar. 

I  reckon  the  Ufe  of  Periwigs  very  convenient 
and  wholfome  for  Men  of  Learning,  as  being  pro- 
per to  guard  the  Head  from  the  Injuries  of  the  Air, 
efpecially  in  Winter ;  and,  abating  for  thofe  of 
Religious  Orders,  who  by  the  Rules  of  their  Order 
are  prohibited  to  wear  Periwigs,  I  find  few  of  the 
learned  Clafs,  who  have  not  good  large  Periwigs 
upon  their  Heads,  when  they  walk  along  the  Streets, 
with  their  Locks  nicely  frizled  and  curled,  as 
Plautus  f  facetioufly  terms  it.  Add  to  this,  that 
when  a  Man  of  Learning,  though  old  and  {looping 
to  the  Ground,  fees  himfelf  in  a  Locking* glafs, 
with  his  Face  clean  and  dofe  fhaved,  his  Skin 
fmooth  and  well  waftied,  and  his  Periwig  hanging 
fnug  about  his  Ears,  he  rejoices  within  himfelf,  and 
chears  up  under  the  Hopes  of  long  Life. 

In  antient  Times  the  Profeflors  of  Learning,  ef- 
pecially the  Philofophers,  gloried  in  their  long 
Beards  and  bald  Pates,  as  being  the  Badges  of 
Wifdom  :  But  now  the  Tables  are  turned,  and 
almoft  all  the  fecular  Proleflbrs  are  fo  neat  and  fpruce 
when  they  walk  abroad,  that  you  can  fee  neither 
Beard  nor  grey  Hairs.  This  reminds  me  of  that 
noted  Saying  of  the  /Egyptian  Pneft,  in  his  Confe- 
rence with  Sohn%  :  O  Solon  f  Soion  f  you  Grecians 
are  always  youngs  and  there  never  comes  an  old  Man 
cut  of  Greece. 

But  we  are  not  only  taught  by  Experience,  that 
fuch  artificial  Periwigs  are  very  convenient  and 
healthful  for  learned  Men  when  they  draw  towards 
Old-age,    for  Reafon  fugsefts  the  fame  Thing. 

O  Ana, 
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And,  fince  the  Providence  of  Nature  has  guardec 
the  Heads  of  young  Perfons  with  thick  Hair,  fince 
the  very  Children  come  from  their  Mothers  Womb; 
with  Hair  upon  their  Heads,  fince  young  People 
who  are  warmed  with  the  Vigour  of  Age  are  no? 
annoyed  with  the  Weight  of  their  Hair,  but  find 
it  eafy  and  convenient,  why  mould  not  old  Men, 
whofe  native  Heat  fails,  provide  for  the  Safety  of 
their  bald  Skulls  with  ^n  artificial  Cover  of  Hair, 
rather  than  Caps  of  Leather  or  Silk  ?  Plempius  * 
writes,  that  Marjiliui  Ficinus,  a  Platonic  Philofo- 
pher  was  fo  whimfical  in  the  ufe  of  Caps,  that  he 
changed  them  feveral  Times  a  Day,  according  as 
the  Wind  blew,  or  as  the  Air  was  hotter  or  colder, 
which  was  certainly  a  pernicious  Cuftom.  So  that 
the  Hair-covers  or  Periwigs  are  much  preferable, 
confidering  that  we  are  allowed  to  keep  thorn  on  in 
Churches,  and  in  the  Prefence  of  Princes. 

As  for  the  Diet  of  learned  Men,  let  that  Pre- 
cept of  Hippocrates  be  their  Oracle,  Sanitatis  Sta- 
dium ejfe,  non  repleri  Cibis.  They  muft  take  care 
not  to  cram  their  Bellies  quite  full,  and  abftain 
from  Variety  of  Meat,  for  that  ufes  to  occafioa 
bad  Chyle,  and  excite  Commotions  in  the  Belly ; 
according  to  thofe  Verfes  of  Horace, 

~  Cum  fimul  ajjis 

Mifcueris  elixa,  fimul  Conchylia  Turdisy 

Dulcia  fe  in  Bilem  vertent,  Stomachoque  tumultum 

Lenta  ft  ret  Pituita  . 

So  that  the  Stomach  muft  be.  narrowly  looked  af-! 
ter,  for  fear  it  be  remifs  in  its  Functions,  and  Car 
ztfect  the  whole  Body.  Ficinm  recommends  Cin- 
namon ar:d  the  Ufe  of  aromatic  Things  for  for- 
tifying -  j 

*  DeTogat.  VaL  Tu.  C.  3. 
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tifying  the  Stomach.  In  the  Age  we  now  live  in 
Chocolate  is  mightily  in  vogue  among  the  learned 
World,  as  being  comfortable  to  the  Stomach  and 
Spirits;  and,  confidering  that  ftudious  Perfons  are 
either  naturally,  or  by  acquired  Habit,  melancho- 
lic and  abound  with  Acidity,  thefe  balfamic  and 
fpirituous  Potions  may  ferve  to  correct  the  Acidity 
both  ©f  the  Stomach  and  the  Blood,  and  amend 
their  Conftitution. 

As  for  their  Drink,  Wine  is  preferable  to  all 
other  Liquors  ;  I  mean  pure  Wine  drank  in  fmall 
Quantities.  I  know  very  well,  that  a  great  many 
learned  Men,  who  want  to  waft  their  Throat 
plentifully,  make  ufe  of  fmall  White  Wines  by 
the  Confent  and  Advice  of  their  Phyficians,  pre- 
fuming  they  may  drink  of  thefe  fafely,  and  to  what 
Quantity  they  will.  But  this  Practice  is  not  fo 
fafe  as  they  imagine;  for  thefe  fmall  Wines  alfume 
a  fort  of  Acidity,  efpecialiy  in  Summer,  and  no- 
thing can  be  more  pernicious  than  that,  to  fuch 
Constitutions  as  labour  under  a  luxuriant  Acid. 

Crato  fays  *,  Thefe  who  have  a  weak  Stomach 
had  better  drink  a  Tittle  Hungarian  or  Mahnfey  J  Vine  ^ 
than  /will  down  great  £hta>rtities  of  fmall  TVines. 
And  Helmont  +  fays,  thofe  finall  W  ines  contain  a 
great  deal  of  Vinegar,  and  but  little  Wine.  It  is 
manifeft  therefore,  that  ftudious  Perfons,  fubje£V 
to  arthritic  Pains,  choiic  Pains,  and  hypochon- 
driacal Diforders,  all  which  take  Rife  from  a  mor- 
bific Acid,  ought  by  na  means  to  make  ufe  of 
Acids,  but  to  have  recourfe  to  luch  Things  as 
break  and  enervate  the  Acid. 

In  regulating  their  Conduct  as  to  other  things, 
they  ought  to  avoid  the  Inconveniencies  of  a  fcden- 

O  2  Ury 
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tary  and  aftanuing  Life,  to  exercife  the  Body  mo- 
derately every  Day,  provided  the  Air  be  clean  an( 
cairn  ;  to  make  frequent  Ufe  of  foft  Frixions  foi 
prefemng  and  promoting  Perfpiration ;    and  tc 
bathe  in  fweet  Water,  efpecially  in  Summer,  ai 
which  time  they  are  moll  apt  to  be  choleric  j  foi 
by  that  Means  the  Acrimony  of  the  Humours  is 
corrected,    and  the  rough  Vifcera  are  foftened. 
The  moft  convenient  Time  for  bathing  is  the  E- 
vening  ;  after  which  it  would  be  proper  to  eat, 
and  fo  go  to  Bed  ;  for  fuch  was  the  Cuftom  among 
the  Antiems  :  And  accordingly  Homer  fays, 

Ut  lay  it  y  fumpfitque  cibum  dat  membra  fopori. 

The  Morning  is  ufually  recommended  as  the 
moft  convient  Time  for  Study,  as  the  Night  Hours, 
and  efpecially  thofe  after  Supper,  are  improper  for 
that  Exercife.      is  a  monjlrous  Waylays  Ficinus  *, 
to  fit  up  late  a  Nights^  and  fo  to  be  forced  to  lie  tf) 
Bed  after  the  Sun  rife  ;  and  this  he  fays  is  the  Fault! 
of  many  Students  ;  the  Pernicioufnefs  of  which 
he  confirms  by  feveral  Reafons ;  fome  drawn  from 
the  Pofition  and  Configuration  of  the  Planets  5 
others  from  the  Motion  of  the  Elements,  while  the 
Air  thickens  upon  the  Setting  of  the  Sun  ;  othen 
from  the  Humours  themfelves,  Melancholy  being 
molt  prevalent  at  Night ;  and  others  again  from 
the  Order  of  the  Univerfe,  by  which  the  Day  is 
appointed  for  Labour,  and  the  Night  for  Reft.  Sa 
that  learned  Men,  who  purfue  their  Studies  in  th 
Night-time,  act  in  Oppofition  to  all  thefc  Argu 
-ments. 

But,  in  adjufting  this  Matter,  a  due  Regard i 
muft  be  had  to  every  one's  Ufe  and  Cuftom  5  on-; 

*  DeStud.  Val.  duL  L  1.  c.  7. 
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y  Ctlfus's  Caution  *  mull:  always  be  minded, 
which  is,  that  ihey  ought  not  to  lludy  immediate- 
y  after  Eating,  but  after  the  Concoction  is  over. 
The  eminent  Cardinal  Sfortia  Pallavicivus,  a  Man 
of  great  Learning,  ufed  to  dedicate  the  whole 
Day  to  his  Study  without  Eating,  after  which  he 
eat  a  little  Supper,  and,  laying  a  fide  his  Studies, 
fct  apart  the  whole  Night  for  Sleep,  and  the  Re- 
pairing of  his  Strength. 

But,  after  all,  there  are  fome  Men  who  prefer 
the  Night  to  the  Day,  and  account  the  fee  ret  Re- 
ceiTes  and  Silence  of  the  Night  more  favourable 
for  Study.  Gtl/ius  writes  f,  that  Euripides^  the 
Author  of  the  Tragedies,  ufed.  when  he  was 
compofing  any  Tragedy,  to  mew  MmfHf  up  in 
fome  dark  dilrnal  Cave  in  the  lii.«rdcf  Sdiami.g* 
In  like  manner  \  D*m#f»wsi  tlm  gieat  Ora tor, 
ufed  to  retire  to  a  Place  wrerc  he  could  neither  fee 
nor  hear  any  thing,  for  fear  his  Eyes  (hould  divert 
his  Mind. 

When  we  apply  Duriclves  to  Study,  we  ought 
not  to  fit  in  little  clofe  Cells  or  Clofets  as  fome  do, 
efpccially  in  Winter  to  avoid  the  Cold,  but  in  a 
large  Room,  provided  the  Body  be  well  covered 
with  Clothes  ;  for  the  Smoak  cf  the  Lamp  or 
Candle,  as  well  as  the  Exhalations  which  fly  con- 
tinually from  the  Body  and  the  Mouth,  quickly 
fill  up  a  narrow  Space,  and  render  the  Air  not  on- 
ly unfit  for  Refpiration,  but  even  hurtful,  and 
withal  affc£t  the  Head,  efpeeially  if  we  ufe  Tallow 
Candles,  which,  by  their  Stink  and  fmoaky  Exha- 
tion,  taint  the  Stomach  and  the  anterior  Ventri- 
cles of  the  Brain,  as  Plempius  obferves  in  his  ad- 
mirable Piece  de  Togatorum  Valetudine  Tuenda. 

O  3  To 
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To  this  Purpofe  is  that  Oracle  of  Hippocrates  *, 
in  which  he  commends  Sleeping  in  frigore  cooper- 
toy  which  the  learned  Valleftus  makes  to  import, 
that  it  is  more  conducive  to  Health  "to  fleep  in  a 
large  Room  with  the  Body  well  covered  up,  by  Rea- 
son of  the  Infpiration  of  purer  Air  :  And  by  a  Pa- 
rity of  Reafon*  I  reckon  it  more  conducive  to 
the  Health  of  ftudious  Perfons  toftudy,  in  a  large 
than  a  Little  Room  or  Clofet,  notwithstanding  the 
W inter  Cold,  provided  they  are  cooperti  as  Hip~ 
pecraies  fays,  " 

When  learned  Men  are  taken  ill  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Difeafes,  fuch  as  nephritic,  colic  and 
arthritic  Pains,  which  are  the  Plaguesof  Students, 
t.'icy  mi! ft  have  recourfe  to  fuch  Remedies  as  are 
Calculated  for  thefe  Diftempers,  of  which  they 
jiuv  meet  with  great  Store  in  all  practical  Authors, 
it  Uiiitg  contrary  to  our  Delign  to  fvvcll  this  Trea- 
tife  with  Receipts.  However,  I  cannot  forbear  to 
mention  a  new  Remedy  lately  found  out  for  the 
Gout,  or  arthritic  Pains,  called  the  Sugar  of  Milky 
invented  by  the  excellent  Dr.  TeJIi,  a  Phyiician  at 
Venice^  and  recommended  by  fuccefsful  Experi- 
ments ;  of  which  there  was  a  Book  publifhed  in 
the  Year  1698,  at  Venice, 

Becaufe  learned  Men  are  generally  peevifh  and 
morofe,  and  oftentimes  importune  the  Phyficians 
to  prefcribe  tHem  Remedies,  particularly  Purga- 
tives and  Phlebotomy,  I  (hall  here  communicate 
what  Experience  and  Obfervation  has  taught  me 
in  this  important  Matter.  I  know -by  Experience, 
that  learned  Men  bear  even  ftrong  and  repeated 
Purgation  better  than  Bleeding,  though  it  be  done 
but  fparingly.  And  this  Obfervation  is  backed  by 
Reafon  ;  For,  fince  their  Stomach  abounds  with 

acid 

*  4,  In.  6.  Epid.t.  13. 
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acid  Crudities,  by  reafon  of  their  reftlefs  Nights, 
of  the  Intemperance  of  their  Studies,  and  the 
with-drawing  of  the  Spirits  to  other  Parts,  cathar- 
tic Medicines,  though  of  the  ftronger  Form,  are 
enervated  by  that  luxuriant  Acid,  and  if  they  are 
too  mild  they  rather  excite  Commoti©ns  than  make 
any  Evacuation  :  But  upon  all  thefe  Accounts  a 
Phyfician  muft  be  very  cautious  in  weighing  ma- 
turely the  Habit,  Strength,  and  Difeafc  of  the 
Patient. 

The  fame  Thing  is  obferved  in  Childien,  in 
whom  the  Redundancy  of  an  Acid  often  eludes 
ftrong  Purgatives:  For  it  is  well  known,  that  no- 
thing impairs  the  Alkaline  Force  rf  Cathartics  fo 
effectually,  as  what  is  obtained  from  acid  Sub- 
ftances. 

As  for  Bleeding,  though  in  fihsll  Quantitv,  It 
cannot  but  impair  their  Strength,  and  eafiiy  f:nks 
the  Spirits  which  are  ahead  v  palled  witn  Watghirjg 
and  the  Fatigue  of  Study.  We  read  in  the  Li;c 
of  GaJienduS)  that  this  Famous  Philofopher  was 
killed  by  the  repeated  Phlebotomy,  which  is  fo 
cuftomary  among  the  French. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  learned  Men  of  Reli- 
gious Orders,  who  are  of  thiw,  fickly  Conftituti- 
ons,  ufe  frequently  to  purge  and  vomit  with  the 
Powder  of  Cornacbina,  emetic  Wine,  and  the  like, 
and  that  to  fome  Advantage  :  But  they  tremble 
when  you  talk  to  them  of  Bleeding  \  for  they 
know  very  well,  that  what  afFech  them  is  a  Load 
of  Humours  lodged  in  the  Stomach,  that  the  vital 
Strength  of  the  Blood  is  languid  and  palled. 

The  Profeffors  of  Learning  ought  therefore  to 
purfue  the  Study  of  Wifdom  with  Moderation  and 
Conduct,  and  not  to  be  fo  eager  upon  the  Im- 
provement of  their  Mind,  as  to  neglect  the  Body : 
They  ought  to  keep  an  even  Balance,  fo  that  the 

O  4  Soul 
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Soul  and  the  Body  may  like  Landlord  and  Gueft  ob- 
f -rve  the  due  Meafures  cf  Hofpitality,  and  do 
mutual  Offices,  and  not  trample  one  another  un- 
der Foot. 

h  is  a  pleafant  and  witty  Saying  which  Plutarch 
tells  us  Democritus  *  ufed  to  have,  4  That  if  the 
4  Body  r^nd  the  Soul  were  to  fue  one  another  for 
€  Damages,  it  would  be  a  doubtful  Queflioa 
4  whether  the  Lsndlord  or  the  Gueft  were  moft 
4  faulty.'  And  indeed  we  feldom  find  a  juft 
Moderation  between  them  ;  for  if  we  are  too  in- 
tt  Tit  upon  flrengthening  the  Body,  by  craming  it, 
we  bring  the  Soul  to  the  Ground  ;  and  if,  on  the 
other' hand,  we  bend  all  our  Force  upon  the  Im- 
provements and  Ornaments  of  the  Mind,  the  Bo- 
c>y  wa'tes  and  decavs  :  So  that  Plates  Caution  is 
very  which  is,  That  we  ought  not  to  txtrcifi 

iit  Betty  without  the  Scu/>  nor  the  Sou!  without  the 
I  fhall  conclude  this  Chapter  with  a  plea- 
fonc  and  fmart  Paflage  of  Plutarch  in  his  Bock  di 
Pracfptis  Salubribus^  which  he  writ,  as  he  declares 
himfdf  for  the  Beaefit  of  fludious  Perfons  and  Po- 
liticians :  4  The  Ox  faid  to  his  fellow  Servant  the 

*  Camel,  which  refufed  to  bear  part  of  his  Bur- 

*  dei},  In  a  little  Time  it  will  be  your  Turn  to  carry 
<  all  my  Burden  inftead  of  a  part  ;  Which  accord- 

*  iivgl/  came  to  pafs  upon  the  Death  of  the  Ox.* 
Now  the  fame  is  the  Cafe  of  the  Soul,  which  re- 
fufes  to  unbend  and  allow  the  Body  the  Relaxation 
and  Kafe  it  requires,  and  foon  after,  upon  the  In- 
vafion  of  a  Fever,  or  Vertigo,  the  Books,  Difpu- 
tations,  and  Studies  are  all  laid  afide,  ar*d  the  Soul 
js  forced  to  labour  under  Sicknefs  along  with  ihe 
Body. 

*  De  Pracef  .falub. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

CHAP,  h 

Of  the  Difeafes  of  Printers. 

**XMS  fufficiently  certain,  that  the  Antients 
JL  were  unacquainted  with  the  Art  of  Print- 
ing, fince  they  only  recorded  Fafts,  and 
tranfmitted  Events  to  Pofterity,  by  means  of 
Writers  and  Amanuenfes  ;  for  Printing  was  only 
invented  in  the  fourteenth  Century,  to  the  great 
Detriment  of  vaft  Numbers  of  Men,  and  efpe- 
cially  of  the  Monks,  who  after  Divine  Service 
employ'd  their  Time  in  tranfcribing  Copies  for  the 
Ufe  of  the  Virtuofi  and  Literati.  The  Art  of 
Printing  is  ftill  unknown  in  Turky ;  and  Corne- 
lius Magnus,  who  travell'd  through  the  Eaftern 
Countries,  informs  us  in  his  Letters,  that  when 
a  Motion  was  made  for  introducing  it  in  the  Divan 
at  Conjlantinople^  a  popular  Infurredion  was  like 
to  have  happen'd.  Various  Arguments  may  be 
adduced  both  for  and  againft  Printing ;  and  the 
ingenious  Boccalm%%  in  his  Novelties  of  Par?iajfus9 
tells  us,  that  when  the  Inventor  of  Printing 
haughtily  appeared  upon  Mount  Parnaffus,  de- 
manding a  Place  among  the  Literati,  he  was  re- 
pulfed  with  Infamy  as  a  Corrupter  of  ufeful  Arts 
and  Sciences.  But  without  any  farther  Enquiry 
into  the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  this  Art,  we  fhall 
proceed  to  confider  the  Difeafes  incident  to  thofe 
who  profefs'it. 
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Printers  then  are  diftinguifh'd  into  two  ClafTes, 
namely,  Compo/itors>  who  without  almoft  moving 
fet  the  Types,  and  after  the  Form  is  work'd  off, 
diftribute  the  Letters  into  their  proper  Boxes ; 
and  Prefs-merti  who  continually  ftand.    The  for- 
mer  are  fubje£t  to  all  the  Difeafes  incident  to  a 
fedentary  Life,  and  the  latter  affiidted  with  all 
the  Diforders  produced  by  ftanding  and  exceflive 
Labour  ;  for  by  working  at  the  Prefs  the  whole 
Body  is  violently  exercifed  :  So  that  Prefs-men  are 
not  only  fubje£t  to  Laflitudes  and  Fatigues,  but 
alfo  obliged  to  quit  their  Bufinefs  when  they  be- 
come old.    The  Compofitors  alfo,  by  having 
their  Eyes  perpetually  fix'd  on  the  black  Types, 
contract  a  Weaknefs  of  Sight,  and  become  fub- 
je£t  to  Cataracts  and  other  Diforders  of  the  Eyes.  I 
know  two  Brothers,  Printers,  with  Eyes  natural- 
ly large  and  prominent,  who  were  forced  to  quit 
the  Bufinefs  left  they  lhould  become  blind.    I  alfo 
remember,  that,  by  fitting  fome  Hours  with  a 
Printer  in  order  to  correal  a  Work  of  my  own, 
when  I  went  out  of  the  Printing-houfe,  I  per- 
ceived the  Types  as  it  were  fluctuating  before  my 
Eyes,  and  even  in  the  Night-time  had  the  Images 
of  them  reprefented  to  my  Imagination,  becaufe  I 
had  view'd  them  fo  long,  and  with  fo  much  At- 
tention.   By  having  the  Eyes  continually  fixed 
then  upon  the  black  Types,  whether  in  compo- 
fing  or  diftributing  Letter,  the  Tone  of  the  Mem- 
branes and  Fibres  of  the  Eye,  and  efpecially  of  the 
Pupil,  is  greatly  weaken'd  ;  fo  that  'tis  no  wonder 
Printers  mould  befubject  to  Diforders  of  the  Eyes. 
The  Compofitors  themfelves  inform  us,  that  when 
they  come  abroad  at  Night,  a'ter  working  the 
tt'hole  Day,  the  Images  of  the  Types  feem  to  be 
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imprinted  on  their  Imaginations,  and  there  re- 
main for  fome  Hours,  till  they  are  effaced  by  the 
Reprefentations  of  other  Obje&s. 

Befides  the  Difeafes  of  the  Eyes,  Printers  are 
alfo  fubjeft  to  other  Misfortunes,  fuch  as  conti- 
nual Fevers,  Pleurifies,  Peripneumonies,  and  other 
Difeafes  of  the  Bread  ;  for  as  Printers  are  in  the 
Winter-time  conhVd  for  whole  Days  in  clofe 
Places,  and  often  expofed  to  exceflive  Heats  in 
drying  the  Paper,  when  they  come  abroad  in  the 
cold  Air,  their  Skin  is  eafily  conftrifted,  Perfpi- 
ration  obft rutted,  and  the  above-mentioned  Dif- 
orders  brought  on,  efpecially  in  Prefr-men  ;  for 
as  their  Bufinefs  requires  great  Efforts  of  the  Arms 
and  whole  Body,  they  are  frequently  cover'd  with 
profufe  Sweats,  and  in  that  Condition  expofe 
themfelves  to  the  cold  Air,  in  confequence  of 
which  they  are  very  fubje&  to  thefe  Diforders. 

The  moft  proper  Expedient  Printers  can  ufe 
for  the  Prefervation  of  Health,  is  to  allot  a  few 
Hours  of  each  Day  for  fome  falutary  Exercife, 
and  to  be  warmly  cloth'd  when  they  go  abroad 
in  the  Winter-time.  Compofitors  ought  alfo  to 
ufe  Spectacles,  in  order  to  preferve  the  Tone  of 
the  Eye,  to  turn  their  Sight  frequentl)  off  the 
Types,  and  gentlv  rub  their  Eyes,  in  order  to 
roufe  their  languid  Spirit?,  and  to  wafh  them  with 
Water  of  Eye-bright,  and  others  of  a  like  Na- 
ture. When  Printers  are  feiz'd  with  acute  Dif- 
orders, they  are  to  be  remov'd  by  the  Remedies 
adapted  to  their  peculiar  Natures  and  Caufesj 
Qnly  'tis  an  Advantage  to  the  Phyfician  to  know, 
whether  the  Patient  has  work'd  at  the  Cafe  or  the 
Prefs. 
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CHAP.  II. 


Of  the  Difeafes  of  Writers  and 


HO'  Writers  and  Amanuenfes  were  far  more 


x   numerous  among  the  Antients,  who  were 
ignorant  of  the  Art  of  Printing,  than  at  prefent ; 
yet  'tis  certain  that  in  each  City  and  Town,  vaft 
Numbers  of  Perfons  ftill  earn  their  Bread  by  writ- 
ing.   The  Difeafes  of  Perfons  incident  to  this 
Clafs,  arife  from  three  Caufes;    firft,  conftant 
Sitting ;  fecondly,  the  perpetual  Motion  of  the 
Hand  in  the  fame  manner ;  and  thirdly*  the  At- 
tention and  Application  of  the  Mind.    Now  'tis 
certain  that  conftant  fitting  produces  Obftru&ions 
of  all  the  Vifcera,  efpecially  of  the  Liver  and 
Spleen,  Crudities  of  the  Stomach,  a  Torpor  of 
the  Leggs,   a  languid  Motion  of  the  refluent 
Blood  and  Cachexies.  In  a  word,  Writers  are  de- 
prived of  all  the  Advantages  arifing  frem  mode- 
rate and  falutary  Exercife.    Conftant  writing  alfo 
confiderably  fatigues  the  Hand  and  whole  Arm, 
on  account  of  the  continual  and  almoft  tenfe 
Tendon  of  the  Mufcles  and  Tendons.    I  knew  a 
Man,  who,  by  perpetual  writing,  began  firft  to 
complain  of  an  exceffive  Wearinefs  of  his  whole 
right  Arm,  which  could  be  remov'd  by  no  Me- 
dicines, and  was  at  laft  fucceeded  by  a  perfect 
Palfy  of  the  whole  Arm.    That  he  might  fuftain 
as  little  Lofs  as  poffible  by  that  Accident,  he 
learn'd  to  write  with  his  left  Hand,  which  was 
foon  after  feiz-'d  with  the  fame  Diforder.  But 
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what  is  worft  of  all,  is,  the  continual  and  intenfe 
Application  of  Mind  ;  for  in  writing,  the  whole 
Brain  with  its  Nerves  and  Fibres  are  highly  tenfe, 
and  a  Privation  of  their  due  Tone  fucceeds.  Hence 
arife  Cephalalgies,  Stuffings  of  the  Head,  Hoarfe- 
nefs,  and  Defluxions  of  the  Eyes,  produced  by 
continually  looking  on  the  Paper.  Thefe  Mif- 
fortunes  are  principally  incident  to  Philofophers, 
Arithmeticians,  Merchants  Clerks,  and  Secreta- 
ries, whofe  Minds  are  often  perplex'd  with  a 
Multitude  of  Letters,  and  the  variety  of  the  Sub- 
jects on  which  they  write. 

In  order  to  repair  the  Damages  fuftain'd  by  a 
fedentary  Life,  Writers  ought  to  ufe  moderate 
Exercife  as  often  as  their  Situation  will  permit. 
Nothing  is  alfo  more  beneficial  for  fuch  Perfons, 
than  frequent  Fridtions  ;  which,  as  Celfas  in  lib. 
2.  cap.  14.  tells  us  from  Hippocrates  in  Cbir.  Offic. 
N°.  11.  produce  contrary  Effe£ts.  "  If,  fays  he, 
"  the  Fri£tion  is  violent  it  indurates  the  Body; 
<c  if  gentle,  it  foftens  it  ;  if  long  continued,  di- 
<c  minifhes  it ;  but  if  moderate,  augments  and 
6t  enlarges  it."  If  the  Signs  of  a  beginning  Ob- 
ftru£tion  of  the  Vifcera  appear,  'tis  expedient  to 
purge  with  fome  Laxative,  and  in  the  Spring  and 
Autumn  to  make  univerfal  Evacuations.  In  or- 
der to  prevent  or  remove  the  Wearinefs  of  the 
right  Arm  and  Hand,  nothing  is'more  proper  than 
geTitle  Fri&ions  with  Oil  of  fweet  Almonds,  to 
which  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Aqua-vitae  may  be 
added.  In  the  Winter-time  Writers  are  to  take 
care  that  their  Hands  be  not  render'd  torped  by 
the  intenfe  Cold,  for  which  Reafon  they  ought  to 
wear  warm  Gloves.  In  order  to  preferve  the 
Head  from  the  Misfortunes  to  which  it  is  fubjeit, 
I  recommend  all  Cephalics,  efpecially  thofe  pof- 
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itfs7d  of  a  volatile  Salt,  fuch  as  Spirit  of  Sal-am- 
moniac, the  Smell  of  which  alone  is  capable  of 
removing  the  Torpor  of  the  Brain,  which  is  alfo 
to  be  purg'd.  Proper  Dofes  of  the  Pilulae  Cra- 
tonis  are  to  be  exhibited,  and  Mafticatories  and 
Ptarniic  Suhfbnces  ufed ;  which,  by  exciting 
Sternutation,  drive  the  ferous  Humours  from  the 
Glands  of  the  Brain.  Among  the  Mafticatories, 
Tobacco  moderately  ufed  is  highly  beneficial. 
The  Body  is  to  be  kept  foluble  by  foft  Aliments, 
and  if  thefe  don't  produce  thedefired  Effect,  laxa- 
tive Clyfters  are  to  be  injtcled  \  for,  according  to 
Hippocrates  in  6  Epiclem^  u  Conftipation  produces 
"  univerfal  Confufion,  a  fordid  State  of  the 
"  Vefiels,  and  the  Confumption  of  the  Brain." 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Difeafes  of  Confectioners* 

*~pHO'  recent  Fruits,  fweet  Almonds,  Piftachio- 
*  Nuts,  Pine-Apples,  and  various  Seeds,  fuch 
as  thofe  of  Fennel,  Coriander  and  Worm-feed, 
preferved  with  Sugar,  are  fufficiently  grateful  to 
thofe  for  whom  they  are  prepaid  ;  yet  various 
confider^ble  Diforders  are  brought  upon  the  Per- 
fons  employ'd  in  this  Work,  in  which  a  large 
Brafs  Pan  is  fufpended  by  Ropes  over  a  Stove  full 
of  live  Charcoals ;  fo  that  the  Perfon  w  ho  agitates 
this  Pan  muft  have  his  whole  Face  above  the 
Heat  and  the  exhaling  Spirits,  and  if  he  works 
conftantly,  becomes  fubject  to  Cephalalgias,  Pains 
$f  the  Eyes,  and  Difficulty  of  Breathing. 
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Three  Things  are  principally  injurious  to  Con- 
fectioners, the  Charcoal,  the  hot  Pan,  and  the 
Sugar  ;  with  refpeft  to  the  firft,  St.  Augujline  m 
lib.  de  Civitate  Dei^  fpeaks  in  the  following  man- 
ner ;  w  Charcoals  are  of  a  furprizing  Nature,  fince 
41  they  are  fo  weak  as  to  be  broken  by  the  gentlefl 
"  Stroke,  or  moulder 'd  down  by  the  flighted 
44  Preffure,  and  yet  fo  ftrong  that  they  cannot  be 
44  corrupted  by  any  Liquor,  orconfum'd  by  any 
44  length  of  Time;  fo  that  to  prevent  Difputes, 
44  'tis  cuftomary  to  ftrew  them  on  Ground  in  or- 
44  der  to  afcertain  particular  Boundaries.  "  But 
ftill  more  furprizing  is  the  peftilential  Quality  by 
which  their  Smoak  almoft  in  a  Moment  deftroys 
Perfons  Lives,  unlefs  they  get  out  of  it.  Tho* 
we  cannot  account  for  this  fuffocative  Quality  of 
Charcoal,  fince  other  Coals,  even  in  a  dofe 
Place,  do  not  produce  the  fame  Effedt,  there  are 
however  many  fatal  Inftances  of  its  peftilential 
Virulence.  Helmont  in  lib.  de  jure  Duumvir atusy 
tells  us,  that  in  the  Winter-time  when  he  was 
writing  in  his  Chamber,  he  was  fo  affe£ted  with 
the  Smoak  of  fome  Charcoal  brought  in  a  Stove, 
that  he  could  hardly  get  out  of  the  Room,  and 
foon  after  fell  down  half  dead.  The  fame  Author* 
for  the  Production  of  this  EffeCt,  accufes  fome- 
thing  of  a  wild  and  incoercible  Nature  latent  in 
the  Charcoal,  and  exhaled  by  a  certain  inflammable 
Principle  there  concentrated.  The  Pan  in  which 
the  Subftances  to  be  confeded  are  contain'd,  re- 
gains the  Qualities  of  the  Copper,  fince  Brafs  is 
made  of  Copper  and  Lapis  Calaminoris.  This 
Veffel  then,  when  heated,  diffufes  its  contain'd 
Acrimony,  to  which  the  Confedioners  are  ex- 
pofed.  The  melted  Sugar  alfo  has  its  corrolive 
Exhalations  rais'd,  which  are  the  more  acrid,  be- 
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caufe  the  Sugar  is  very  white,  and  purified  with 
Lime-  Water .  Thefe  three  Things  therefore  con- 
fpire  to  induce  upon  Confectioners  violent  Difor- 
ders  of  the  Brain,  Breaft  and  Eyes  ;  for  the  Head 
is  afflicted  with  a  violent  Pain,  the  Eyes  are  often 
<:  Harried,  and  prick'd  as  it  were  with  Darts,  by 
the  Exhalations  of  the  Fire,  and  Refpiration  is  in- 
jured by  the  acrid  Particles  contain'd  in  the  in- 
fpifd  Air.  Confectioners  ought  therefore,  if  pof- 
Sble,  to  work  at  their  Bufinefs  in  an  open  Place, 
for  the  Diffipation  of  the  corrupted  Air,  and  to 
/£erid  fome  Hours  a-day  in  taking  the  frefti  Air, 
after  wam£*  their  f m  Water,  and  their 
Fauces  with  Rofes.  In  order  to  coi?f  a  the  Mft- 
Jjgnity  of  the  Charcoals,  'tis  cuftomary  with  moft 
Confectioners  to  put  a  piece  of  Iron  among  them, 
fince  they  perhaps  fuppofe  that  the  malignant  Spi- 
rits of  the  Charcoal  exert  their  Force  on  the  Iron, 
or  that  the  Iron  abforbs  them. 


CHAP  IV. 

Of  the  Bifeafes  of  Men  and  Women  em- 
ployed in  Weaving. 

'"pHE  Ufe  or  rather  theNeceflity  of  Weaving 
is  evinced  from  this,  that  the  Inhabitants  of 
moll  Nations  lie  under  a  Neceffity  of  ufing  fome 
woven  Subftance  in  order  to  cover  their  Naked- 
nefs;  nor  ought  we  to  reflect  upon  Providence 
for  having  given  Birds  Feathers,  and  moft  other 
brute  Animals  Hairs  as  a  Covering  and  Defence, 
fince  in  Man  this  Defect  is  fupplied  by  Ingenuity, 
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and  the  Ufe  of  the  Hands,  by  which  he  can  pro- 
Vide  various  Kinds  of  Garments,  both  for  Orna- 
ment and  Ufe.  Formerly  Weaving  was  moll 
commonly  the  Tafk  of  the  Women,  fo  that  La- 
dies of  Diftinflion  were  not  afhamM  of  being 
employ'd  in  this  Work.  Thus  Penelope,  in  the 
Abfence  of  Ulyjfes,  is  feid  to  have  deceived  her 
Suiters  by  weaving  and  unweaving  a  Web.  Thus 
alfo  Virgil,  in  Mneid  lib.  2.  when  defcribing  the 
Funeral  of  Pallas,  mentions  two  embroider'd 
Cloaks  produced  by  /Eneas,  and 

— —    ■  ■ — ghtas  illi  Lata  labor  urn, 
Ipfa  fuis  quondam  manibus  Sidonia  Dido 
Fecerat,  6f  tenui  telas  difcreverat  auro. 

But  at  prefent  the  Vulgar  are  only  employ'd  in 
weaving,  and  Women  of  Di(Hn£tion  never  learn 
more  than  the  Art  of  Embroidery  and  working 
Flowers  with  the  Needle.  Oftavius  Ferrarius^ 
in  libt  re  Vejliaria,  informs  us,  that  there  were 
two  kinds  of  Weaving,  the  one  far  more  ancient 
than  the  other,  in  which  the  Women  in  a  {land- 
ing Pofture  wove  upwards  and  to  the  Height ; 
and  the  other,  in  which  in  a  fitting  Pofture  they 
wove  downwards,  which  he  fays  was  the  Inven- 
tion of  the  ^Egyptians,  who  thruft  the  Shuttle 
'downwards,  or  drew  it  towards  their  Breaft.  At 
prefent  the  Women  weave  fitting,  tho'  they  are 
fometimes  obferv'd  to  ftand.  This  is  certainly 
laborious  Work,  fince  it  at  once  employs  both 
Hands,  Arms,  Feet,  Back,  and  all  the  other 
Parts  of  the  Body.  The  Countrywomen  in  the 
Winter-time,  when  not  employ'd  in  tilling,  the 
Ground,  weave  Linnen  or  Flaxen  Webs ;  and  it- 
it  is  reckoned  fcandalous  for  an  unmarried  Woman 
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to  be  ignorant  of  this  Art,  which  is  generally  the 
whole  of  the  Portion  her  Hufband  receives  with 
her.  Weaving  is  then  an  hard  and  laborious 
Talk,  efpecially  to  Women,  who,  if  pregnant, 
eafily  have  Abortion,  and  a  Train  of  fubfequent 
Calamities  brought  on  by  that  Means.  Women 
therefore  employed  in  weaving  ought  to  be  vigo- 
rous, healthy  and  robuft,  otherwife  they  fuccumb 
to  the  hard  Labour,  and  are  in  their  old  Age 
forced  to  quit  it.  But  befides  the  Profits  of  weav- 
ing, Women  generally  reap  this  Advantage  from 
it,  that  their  Menftruation  is  eafy  ;  for  it  rarely 
happens  that  Women  thus  employ'd  have  their 
Menfes  fupprefs'd,  but  rather  have  them  difcharg'd 
too  copioufly,  when  they  work  too  hard  about 
the  Time  of  their  Approach;  fothat  when  young 
Women  complain  to  me  of  the  irregular  or  inor- 
dinate Difcharge  of  their  Menfes,  I  generally  ad- 
vife  them  to  confult  with  working  Women,  or 
thofe  employ'd  in  weaving,  rather  than  with  Phy- 
ficians.  Since  thefe  Women,  fond  of  earning  as 
much  as  poflible,  go  to  work  immediately  after 
their  Meals,  they  muft  greatly  injure  the  Stomach 
and  Concodion  ;  for  by  the  exceffive  and  intenfe 
Labour,  the  Fermentation  is  difturb'd,  an  imper- 
fect Chyle  forced  into  the  LacteaK,  and  the  Mafs 
of  Blood  fill'd  with  Crudities.  Weavers,  unlefe 
very  ftrong  and  robuft,  are  alfo  generally  much 
afflicted  with  Latitudes  of  the  whole  Body,  efpe- 
cially of  the  Arms,  Back  and  Legs  >  for  in  weav- 
ing  broad  Cloth,  two  Men  are  employ'd  in  thruft- 
ing  the  Speel  back  and  fore  to  each  other,  and 
then  pufhing  home  the  Shuttle.  But  Linnen  and 
Silk  Weavers  are  exempted  from  one  Difadvan- 
tage  to  which  Cloth  Weavers  are  fubjedted,  and 
which  axifes  from  the  ungrateful  Smell  of  the  Oil 
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with  which  the  Wool  is  moiften'd.  Thus  their 
Bodies  fmell  ftrong,  their  Breath  fometimes  ftinks* 
and  their  Eyes  become  red,  which  alfo  happens 
to  all  thofe  employ'd  in  handling  Wool  moiften'd 
with  Oil. 

Weavers  of  all  kinds,  for  the  Prefervation  of 
Health,  ought  to  work  but  moderately,  and  not 
to  Excefs ;  and  in  order  to  remove  the  Wearinefs* 
gentle  Fri£lions  of  the  Thighs,  Legs  and  Arms* 
with  Oil  of  fweet  Almonds,  are  to  be  ufed.  Cloth 
Weavers  ought  alfo  to  keep  themfelves  as  clean  as 
poflible,  and  on  holy  Days  at  leaft  to  put  on  cleaa 
Linnen,  and  wafli  their  Hands,  Arms  and  Legs* 
with  perfum'd  Wines.  As  for  the  Shearers  of 
the  Cloth,  whofe  Bufinefs  is  alfo  very  laborious* 
efpecially  to  the  Arms  and  Hands,  they  are  to 
preferve  Health,  and  prevent  Difeafes,  by  the 
fame  Means  recommended  for  the  Weavers* 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  Difeafes  of  Brasiers, 

AMONG  the  various  Metals  dug  out  of  the 
Bowels  of  the  Earth,  Iron  and  Brafs  are  -of 
inoft  general  Ufe,  fince  they  are  employ'd  to  far 
more  numerous  Purpofes  in  Life  than  Silver  or 
Gold.  Thus  the  Mexicans^  to  whom  Nature, 
inftead  of  Iron  and  Brafs,  has  given  Gold  and 
Silver,  are  faid  to  have  envy'd  the  Europeans  whey 
fought  with  Weapons  of  Iron  and  Steel,  Brafs 
then  was  greatly  ufed,  even  in  the  earlieft  Times* 
as  we  find  from  Athenaus,  who  tells  us,  that 
Plato  and  Lycurgus  in  their  Republics,  decreed, 
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that  no  other  Metals  were  neceflary  to  human 
Life,  except  Iron  and  Brafs,  of  the  latter  of 
which  Money  was  coin'd.    But  we  here  confider 
the  Difeafes  incident  to  Brafiers,  and  not  thofe  to 
which  Perfons  who  work  in  Brafs  Mines  are  fub~ 
je£t,  fince  thefe  are  already  treated.    In  every 
City  almoft  then,  Brafiers  are  employed  from 
Morning  till  Night,  in  hammering  the  Brafs,  and 
rendering  it  du&ile,  for  making  various  kinds  of 
Veflels  and  Utenfils.    By  this  continual  and  loud 
Noife,  not  only  their  Ears,  but  alfa  their  whole 
Heads,  are  greatly  affefted ;  fo  that  Brafiers  are 
generally  dull  of  Hearing,  and  when  they  become 
old  for  the  moft  part  totally  deaf ;  for  the  Drum 
of  the  Ear,  by  the  continual  A&ion  of  the  Sound 
and  Noife  upon  it,  lofes  its  natural  Tenfion,  and 
the  Repercuflion  of  the  internal  Air  on  the  Sides 
of  the  auditory  Paflage  greatly  weakens  and  fpoils 
the  Organs  of  Hearing.    The  like  Misfortune  is 
faid  to  happen  to  thofe  who  live  near  the  Catara£is 
of  the  River  Nile  in  Egypt,  fince  they  are  all 
render'd  deaf  by  the  Noife  of  the  falling  Water. 
Brafiers  and  Gold-beaters  alfo  become  gibbous,  in 
confequence  of  the  crooked  Pofture  in  wlach  they 
continually  fit. 

Befides  thefe  Diforders  of  the  Head  and  Ears, 
Brafiers  are  alfo  fubjed  to  violent  Difeafes  of  the 
Stomach  and  Lungs;  for  whilft  they  hammer  the 
Brafs,  noxious  Effiuvia  arife  from  it,  and  enter 
their  Mouths,  Stomachs  and  Lungs,  as  they 
themfelves  confefs.  Various  Medicines  are  pre- 
pared of  Brafs,  fuch  as  Flowers  of  Brafs,  Fil- 
ings of  Brafs  and  Verdigreafe,  all  of  which  are 
poflefs'd  of  an  emetic  and  corrofive  Quality.  The 
corrofive  and  drying  Quality  of  the  Brafs  is  there- 
fore perceiv'd  by  Brafiers,  when  they  infpire  it 
with  the  cgmmon  Air,   Perfens  of  this  Profef- 
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fion  inform  me,  that  thefe  noxious  Exhalations 
produce  no  Diforders  of  the  Eyes,  which  is  agree- 
able to  the  Aflertion  of  Macrobius^  who  tells  us, 
that  Lippitudes  and  Inflammations  of  the  Eyes  are 
cured  by  working  in  Brafs  Mines ;  for  which 
Reafon  'tis  cuftomary  with  fome  Perfons  to  pre- 
pare Colly viums  with  Brafs. 

The  Ears  may  be  fill'd  with  Cotton,  in  order 
to  hinder  their  internal  Parts  from  being  injur'd  by 
the  Noife ;  and  when  they  are  weaken'd  and  con- 
cufs'd,  they  may  be  anointed  with  Oil  of  fweet  Al- 
monds.   As  for  the  Diforders  of  the  Lungs  pro- 
duced by  infpiring  the  Air  impregnated  with  the 
Metalic  Exhalations,  they  are  moft  effe&ually 
remov'd  by  Emulfions  cf  fweet  Almonds,  or  of 
Melon  and  Gourd  Seeds,  in  Water  of  Violets, 
or  Barley- Water.    Whey  and  Milk  Meats  are 
alfo  recommended  for  the  fame  Purpofe.    But  if 
a  Brafier  is  naturally  of  a  dry  Conftitution,  and 
fubjedt  to  Diforders  of  the  Lungs,  nothing  is 
more  expedient  than  his  quitting  the  Bufinefs  and 
applying  to  fome  other ;  for  Gain  ought  never  to 
be  preferr'd  to  Health  and  Life.    When  a  Brafier 
is  feiz'd  with  any  acute  Diforder,  fuch  as  a  Fe- 
ver, it  will  be  of  Advantage  to  the  Phyfician  to 
know  the  Patient's  Profeffion ;  for  as  in  acute 
Fevers  a  Ringing  of  the  Ears  often  happens,  the 
Phyfician  ought  not  to  be  terrified  at  this  Symp- 
tom, becaufe  Hippocrates  makes  it  a  fatal  Sign  ; 
for  it  is  not  furprifing,  that,  in  a  Tradefman  of 
this  kind,  an  uncommon  Dulnefs  of  Hearing, 
and  Ringing  of  the  Ears  fhould  be  obferv'd  :  For 
which  Reafon  the  Phyfician  is  immediately  to  at- 
tempt the  Cure  of  the  Diforders  of  the  Lungs 
by  copious  and  moiftening  Emulfions,  left  the 

Drynefs 
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Drynefs  of  the  Patient's  Habit  ftiould  be  aug- 
mented by  the  Violence  of  the  Fever. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  tfte  Difeafes  of  Carpenters,  Joiners,  aqd 
other  Perfons  who  work  in  Wood. 

T  F  we  except  Corn,  Nature  has  beftow'd  no- 
thing  more  ufeful  upon  Mortals  than  Trees 
and  Woods ;  fo  that  Pliny  in  Praf.  ad  lib.  12. 
tells  us,  "  That  the  firil  Aliments  confifted  of 
"  their  fofter  Leaves,  and  the  firft  Garments 
44  were  prepared  of  their  Barks."  But  after  the 
Ufe  of  the  Saw  was  invented,  Trees  were  cut 
into  Boards,  for  the  building  of  Houfes,  and  a 
thoufand  other  Purpofes  in  Life.  That  the  whole 
Town  of  Lyons  in  France  was  formerly  built  en- 
tirely of  Wood,  is  not  improbable  ;  for  Seneca 
informs  us,  that  it  was  totally  burnt  in  one  Night  ; 
fo  that  next  Morning  the  Country  People  in  the 
Neighbourhood  miffing  it,  were  furprized  what 
was  become  of  it ;  and  Seneca  on  this  Occafion 
commiferating  the  Calamities  incident  to  Man- 
kind, exclaims,  diu  Sylva^  moment 0  Cinis !  The 
Town  which  had  long  been  a  Wood,  was  in  a 
Moment  laid  in  Afhes.  And  even  at  prefent  in 
fome  northerly  Countries  whole  Towns  are  built 
of  Wood  :  Thus  in  Mufcovy^  for  inftance,  there 
are  immenfely  large  Shops  fill'd  with  finifh'd 
Wooden  Houfes  of  all  Sizes,  according  to  the 
Purchafer's  Tafte  ;  fo  that  a  Perfon  may  there 
have  a  compleat  Houfe  in  a  few  Days  convey' d  to 
the  Situation  he  intends* 
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Tho*  the  Workers  in  Wood  are  diftributed 
into  various  Clafles,  fuch  as  Coach-makers, 
Coopers,  Ship-Carpenters  and  Carvers ;  yet  in 
general  all  thefe  Branches  are  laborious,  and  none 
of  them  more  fo  than  that  of  Sawing,  which* 
by  Hippocrates  in  lib.  I .  de  Diata9  is  elegantly 
defcrib'd  in  the  following  Manner  ;  "  In  fawing 
*'  Wood  one  Man  draws  and  another  protrudes 
Ci  the  Saw  reciprocally ;  and  the  Man  who  is- 
<c  undermoft,  by  drawing  downwards,  aflifts  the 
4<  Protrufion  of  him  who  is  uppermoft,  other- 
€<  wife  the  Saw  would  not  go  downwards ;  but 

if  they  ufe  too  much  Violence,  they  mangle 
•4  and  fpoil  their  Work."  The  uppermoft  Per- 
fon  has  the  moft  laborious  Part  of  the  Work, 
fince  he  muft  continually  draw  up  a  large  and 
weighty  Saw ;  whereas  the  undermoft  Perfoa 
fuftains  a  confiderable  Lofs  by  the  continual  fall- 
ing of  the  Saw-duft  into  his  Eyes  and  Mouth. 
Hence  arife  a  Rednefs  and  Pain  of  the  Eyes, 
for  fuch  Perfons  are  oblig'd  to  wink  almoft  con- 
tinually. 

Turners  alfo,  efpecially  thofe  who  work  on  the 
Box,  the  Olive,  or  the  Turpentine  Trees,  find 
their  Bufvnefs  very  laborious,  fince  with  their 
Hands  and  Arms  they  are  continually  oblig'd  to 
hold  and  dire£i  the  Chiflel,  whilft  their  right  " 
Foot  and  Leg  are  no  lefs  perpetually  employ 'd 
in  turning  round  the  Wood.  They  muft  alfo 
have  their  Eyes  conftantly  and  attentively  fix'd 
on  their  Work,  by  which  Means  they  are  confi- 
derably  injured,  fince  by  the  Circumgyration  cf 
the  Wood,  their  Spirits  and  Humours  contract  a 
kind  of  vertiginous  Motion.  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  receive  almoft  no  Harm  from  the  Matter 
m  which  they  work>  except  from  the  Cyprus 
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Wood,  the  difagreeable  Smell  of  which  in  fome 
produces  an  intenfe  Pain  of  the  Head. 

The  beft  Advice  I  can  give  to  Tradefmen  of 
this  kind,  in  order  to  prevent  Difeafes,  is,  not  to 
overwork  themfelves,  and  by  that  means  bring  on 
Diforders  which  may  for  a  long  time  incapacitate 
them  for  their  Bufinefs.  Soft  Frictions  with  Oil 
are  alfo  falutary  for  Carpenters*  and  all  other 
Tradefmen  fatigued  with  exceflive  Labour.  They 
are  alfo  to  preferve  and  defend  their  Sight,  by 
frequent  Intermiflions  from  Labour  ;  and  if  their 
Eyes  ftiould  be  feiz'd  with  a  Pain  or  Rednefs, 
they  are  to  be  wafh'd  with  temperate  Subftances, 
fuch  as  Barley-water,  Water  of  Violets,  and 
Women's  Milk.  When  Carpenters  are  feiz'd 
with  acute  Difeafes  from  other  Caufes,  the  more 
powerful  and  efficacious  Remedies  are  to  be  ex- 
hibited with  the  fame  Cautions,  as  to  other 
Tradefmen  whofe  Strength  is  exhaufted  by  excef- 
live Labour, 


CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  Difeafes  of  Cutlers  and  Razor- 
Makers. 

I AM  of  Opinion,  that  moft  Arts,  in  fome 
Degree  or  other,  injure  their  Profeflbrs.  Thus 
'tis  certain  from  Experience  that  Sword-Cutlers 
and  the  Makers  of  Razors  and  Lancets,  by  con- 
tinually and  attentively  fixing  their  Eyes  upon 
the  Grindftone,  which  is  turn'd  round  with  ex- 
ceflive Velocity,  have  the  Tone  of  their  Eyes 
impak'd,  and  in  Procefc  of  Time  their  Sight  ren- 
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der'd  dull.  Some  of  them  alfo,  efpecially  thofe 
who  have  weak  Heads,  are,  after  working  a 
whole  Day,  not  only  fubjedl:  to  vertiginous  Dif- 
orders,  but  alfo  imagine  that  they  fee  the  Stcne 
turning  before  their  Eyes.  'Tis  probable,  that 
by  this  external  and  occafional  Caufe  the  Humours 
of  the  Eye,  efpecially  the  aqueous,  which  is  na- 
turally moveable,  and  the  animal  Spirits  are  put 
into  a  gyratory  Motion,  by  which  means  the  na- 
tural Oeconomy  of  the  Eye  is  perverted.  I  knew 
a  fkilful  Razor-Maker,  who,  after  working  for  a 
whole  Day,  was  generally  afflicted  with  violent 
Inflammations  and  Rednefs  of  the  Eyes,  nor 
could  he  charge  this  Misfortune  upon  any  other 
£aufe  or  Circumftance  than  his  Bufinefs.  I  after- 
wards ^nvers'^  ot^er  Tradefmen  of  the 
fame  Clafs,  who  all  compiaiVu  Cf  D!!"nrders 
the  Eyes.  'Tis  alfo  a  confiderable  Labour  with 
the  right  Foot,  to  turn  the  Wheel  which  conveys 
the  fame  Motion  to  the  Stone,  but  moft  of  them 
have  now  freed  themfelves  from  this  Piece  of  Fa* 
tigue,  by  employing  Boys  or  Men  for  this  Pur- 
pofe.  Their  Hands  however  and  Arms  muft 
contrail  a  confiderable  Laffitude,  by  being  fo  con- 
ftantly  employed  -y  but  no  Parts  of  their  Bodies 
are  more  injur'd  than  their  Eyes,  fo  that  they 
ought  to  have  frequent  IntermifEons  from  Work,  - 
and  ufe  the  fame  Methods  of  Prefervation  re- 
commended for  Watch-Makers  and  other  Tradef- 
men, who  work  upon  fmall  and  minute  Objeds. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  Difeafes  of  Brick-Makers. 

r-pIS  fufficiently  credible  (hat  the  firft  Men  had 
*   not  Houfes  erefted  by  Art  and  Induftry, 
fince,  according  to  the  Poet, 

—       — — Frigida  parvas 
Praberet  fpelunca  domos^  tgnemq;  laremq\ 
Et  pecus  6f  dominos  communi  clauderet  umbra* 

But  afterwards  Shades  were  made  of  Reeds  and 
Straw ;  but  thefe  not  anfwering  the  End,  Cot- 
tages were  erefled  of  Stone  and  Mortar,  and  co- 
vered with  broad  Fleaks  of  Stone  :  Some  of  thefe 
are  ftill  to  be  feen  in  wild  and  mountainous  Places. 
But  as  in  plain  and  inland  Places,  Stones  could 
not  be  found  for  ere&ing  Houfes,  Bricks  were 
invented  for  that  Purpofe.  Brick-making  then 
is  an  highly  fervile  and  laborious  Work,*  and  as 
fuch  was  impofed  upon  the  Ifraelttes  in  Egypt. 
We  (hall  therefore  confider  the  Diforders  incident 
to  Brick-Makers.  As  this  Clafs  of  Men  firft  ex- 
po fe  themfelves  to  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  in  forming 
the  Bricks,  and  then  to  a  greater  Heat  in  laying 
them  in  the  Furnaces,  their  Bodies  muft  necef- 
farily  be  .dry  and  indurated,  in  confequence  of 
which  they  are  highly  fubjedt  to  acute  Diforders, 
fuch  as  malignant,  and  frequently  inflammatory 
Fevers ,  for  as  they  are  expos'd  to  all  the  Inju- 
ries of  the  Weather,  to  Cold  in  the  Morning,  to 

Heat 
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Heat  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day,  are  often  wet 
with  Rain,  and  live  on  coarfe  Aliments,  'tis 
no  Wonder  they  fhould  be  fubjedt  to  violent  Dif- 
orders;  on  the  contrary,  'tis  rather  to  be  won- 
cfer'd  at  that  they  fhould  for  any  confiderable 
Time  fupport  fo  laborious  an  Employment.  The 
Fevers  of  Brick-Makers  are  generally  attended 
with  a  Delirium  ;  and  if  they  fhould  recover, 
they  are  afterwards  much  fubjeft  to  chronical 
Diforders,  fuch  as  Quartans,  Cachoxies,  and  fre- 
quently Dropfies.  As  Brick-Makers  are  gene- 
rally poor,  when  they  are  feiz'd  with  a  Fever 
they  either  confine  themfelves  at  home,  and 
commit  the  Cure  to  Nature,  or  are  conveyed  to 
the  publick  Hofpitals,  where,  with  the  reft,  they 
are  treated  with  the  ufual  Remedies,  fuch  as  Ve- 
nefe&ion  and  Purging,  without  the  Phyfician's 
knowing  that  they  are  exhaufted  by  long  and  hard 
Labour. 

In  the  Beginning  of  Brick-Makers  Fevers,  a 
Bottle  of  fweet  Water  would  prove  highly  bene- 
ficial for  wafhing  off  the  Naftinefs  adhering  to 
their  Bodies.  And  the  Pores  of  the  Skin  being 
relax'd  and  open'd,  a  Difcharge  of  the  febrile 
Heat  would  be  procured  ;  but  at  prefent  Baths 
are  not  fo  much  ufed  as  formerly.  In  ancient 
Rome  it  w^s  cuftomary  for  Tradefmen,  after  the  „ 
Labours  of  the  Day,  to  repair  to  the  publick 
Baths,  where  they  at  once  remov'd  the  Sordes 
and  Wearinefs  their  Bodies  had  contra&ed  ;  for 
which  Reafon  they  were  lefs  fubjeil  to  Difeafes 
than  our  modern  Tradefmen.  Perfons  of  all 
Ranks  and  Conditions  frequented  the  Baths.  In 
the  Infancy  of  the  Chriftian  Church,  not  only 
Men,  but  alfo  Women,  whether  married  or  un- 
married, ufed  Baths,  as  is  obvious  from  a  Letter 
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of  St.  Jeromes  to  Eufiachius,  where  he  tells  him, 
that  if  a  Virgin  is  to  ufe  the  Bath,  either  for  the 
fake  of  Cleanlinefs  or  Health,  it  ought  to  be  in  a 
dark  Place,  or  by  Night,  becaufe  the  former  Sim- 
plicity of  the  Baths  had  degenerated  into  a  fuperflu- 
ous  Pomp  and  Luxury.  Seneca,  in  Epift.  89.  when 
defcribing  the  Country  Retirement  of  Scipio,  after 
he  had  fubdued  Africa,  fpeaks  in  the  following 
Manner  :  "  This  General,  who  was  the  Terror 
"  of  Carthage,  wafh'd  his  Body  when  fatigued 
"  with  rural  Labours ;  but  he  did  not  wafh  every 
c<  Day,  for  Perfons  who  record  the  ancient  Cuf- 
<c  toms  of  the  Town,  affirm,  that  the  Inhabi- 
u  tants  only  wafh'd  their  Hands  arid  Legs  every 
<c  Day,  and  the  whole  Body  on  Holy-days.'5 
For  Brick-Makers  then,  who  are  alinoft  conti- 
bcflTxear'u  with  Clay,  Bathing  is  highly  ex- 
pedient both  for  preventing  and  curing  Diforders. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  Bifeafes  of  thofe  who  work  in  Tits, 

AS  Brick-Makers  are  expofed  to  the  Heat  of 
the  Sun  and  Fire,  fo  thofe  who  work  in  Pits 
are  expofed  to  cold  and  exceflive  Moifture,  even  in 
the  Middle  of  the  Summer  ;  for  they  cannot  work 
in  the  Spring  and  Winter,  when  the  Earth 
abounds  fo  much  with  Water.  Since  then  the 
Summer  is  the  proper  Seafon  either  for  making 
new  or  cleanfing  old  Pits,  every  one  muft  per- 
ceive to  how  great  Danger  thofe  employ'd  in  this 
Work  are  expofed  to,  fince  they  have  fo  many 
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Tranfitions  from  cold  to  hot,  from  dry  to  moift, 
and  from  moift  to  dry.  By  a  long  Continuance 
therefore  in  thofe  Places,  which  are  both  cold  and 
moift  by  the  Collections  of  W ater,  the  Pores  of  the 
Skin  are  eafily  conftricted,andPerfpiration  injured, 
which  is  fucceeded  by  acute  and  malignant  Fevers. 
Malignant  Fevers  may  alfo  proceed  from  another 
Caufe,  namely,  the  fetid  Exhalations  of  Pits,  efpe- 
cially  in  Hills  and  mountainous  Places,  where  the 
Sulphur,  Nitre,  and  other  Minerals,  corrupt  the 
Juices  and  animal  Spirits  of  the  Workmen.  But 
in  plain  and  low-lying  Grounds  the  Diggers  are 
not  fo  much  injured. 

In  the  Fields  about  Modena  are  the  celebrated 
Pits,  which  yield  the  pureft  and  whiteft  Petroleum 
of  any  in  Europe.  On  the  Top  of  the  Fejline 
Mount  is  a  fmall  Plain,  in  which  are  various  Pits, 
both  old  and  new,  in  which  Petroleum  is  found 
floating  on  the  Water.  Thefe  Pits  are  very  deep, 
and  can  only  be  made  with  a  ChifTel  and  Mallet, 
becaufe  the  whole  Mountain  confifts  of  Flint. 
When  a  Pit  therefore  is  funk,  the  Labourers  are 
greatly  injured  by  the  noxious  Smell  with  which 
the  whole  adjacent  Air  is  impregnated  ;  for  I  re- 
member when  I  went  to  fee  the  Pits,  I  perceiv'd 
the  Smell  of  Petroleum,  when  I  was  about  a 
Mile  diftant  from  them.  Sometimes  the  Digger 
breaks  fome  Veins  of  Petroleum,  which  flowing 
out  copioufly,  forces  him  to  call  for  Affiftance 
in  order  to  draw  him  up,  for  fear  of  a  Suffocation, 
and  after  he  is  taken  up  he  is  for  fome  time  afflic- 
ted with  a  Difficulty  of  Breathing.  'Tis  alfo  re- 
ported, that  fome  of  thefe  Diggers  were  miferably 
fuffocated  by  the  breaking  of  a  large  Vein  of  Pe- 
troleum. Concerning  the  Petroleum  of  the  Fef- 
tine  Mount,  I  formerly  printed  a  Letter  directed 
2  to 
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to  the  Governor  of  the  Paduan  Gardens,  and  at 
the  fame  time  took  Care  to  have  the  Work  of 
Francifcus  Areojlu^  concerning  the  Petroleum 
of  the  Zebinean  Hill  reprinted.  The  Petroleum 
of  this  Hill  is  eafily  obtain'd,  fince  in  a  certain 
deep  Valley  is  a  fmall  Pit  in  which  it  floats  on 
the  Water.  But  this  Petroleum,  is  red,  and  far 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Feftine  Mount,  which  is 
extremely  white,  and  of  a  lefs  ungrateful  Smell, 
There  are  other  kinds  of  Diggers  about  Modenay 
who  do  not  work  in  the  Summer,  but  in  the 
Middle  of  Winter.  The  Pits  however  thefe 
make  are  far  different  from  the  others,  fince  they 
yield  nothing  but  an  highly  pure  and  limpid  Wa- 
ter, concerning  the  furprifing  Courfe  of  which  I 
have  publifti'd  a  Phyfico-hydroftatical  Treatife. 
As  it  would  be  too  tedious  minutely  to  defcribe 
thefe  Pits,  I  (hall  only  obferve,  that  in  digging 
them  there  occur  alternately  various  Strata,  fome- 
times  of  a  eretacious  and  fometimes  of  a  marfhy 
Earth,  under  which  lies  a  fandy  Stratum  mix'd 
with  a  fmall  Quantity  of  vifcid  Subftance  ;  and 
when  the  Diggers  come  to  this,  they  think  their 
Work  finifli'd,  fince  they  then  perceive  the  Noife 
of  the  flowing  Water.  This  fandy  Stratum  they 
perforate  with  a  large  Piercer  about  two  or  three 
Ells  deep,  upon  which  the  Water  gufhes  upwards 
with  fuch  Impetuofity  as  foon  to  fill  the  Pit,  after 
which  it  flows  conftantly.  In  digging  thefe  Pits 
many  Curiofities  are  found,  fuch  as  large  Trees, 
Bones,  and  other  Subftances. 

This  is  an  highly  fordid  and  laborious  Employ- 
ment, for  fince  the  Workmen  are  obliged  to  con- 
tinue in  thefe  Pits  for  almoft  a  Month  in  the 
Winter-time,  becaufe  in  Summer  they  cannot 
work  on  account  of  the  Exhalations,   but  in 
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the  Winter  have  no  Exhalations,  and  are  as  warm 
as  in  a  Stove,  by  means  of  their  Labour  and  the 
Concentration  of  the  Heat ;  and  fince  they  are 
frequently  drawn  up  in  profufe  Sweats,  they  muft 
neceflarily  be  afflicted  with  all  the  Diforders  arifing 
from  an  injured  Perfpiration.  Pit-Diggers  in  ge- 
neral are  fubjedl  to  Diforders  of  the  Breaft,  De- 
fluxions  and  Cachexies,  on  account  of  their  bad 
Aliments,  fo  that  when  they  are  forty  or  at  molt 
fifty  Years  of  Age,  they  generally  quit  their  Bufi- 
nefs  and  Life  at  the  fame  Time. 

Thefe  Labourers  are  to  be  cured,  when  they 
are  afflicted  either  with  acute  or  chronical  Difor- 
ders, by  reftoring  the  Perfpiration  long  obftru&ed 
in  the  dank  Pits,  by  correcting  and  purifying  the 
Juices,  and  by  recruiting  the  exhaufted  Strength, 
It  is  alfo  expedient  in  the  Beginning  to  ufe  fre- 
quent Frictions  of  the  whole  Body  with  Aetius's 
Ointment,  to  apply  Cupping-glades,  and  to  wa(h 
the  Legs  and  Arms  with  generous  Wine,  in  which 
have  been  boil'd  the  Leaves  of  Sage  and  Laven- 
der, and  the  Flowers  of  Rofemary.  Cupping 
alfo,  with  Scarification  on  the  Back,  is  a  cele- 
brated Remedy  for  hard-working  Tradefmen. 
Moderate  Venefection  is  to  be  ufed,  or  the  He- 
morrhoidal Veins  open'd  by  Leeches.    They  arc 
alfo  to  be  purg'd,  tho'  very  gently,  left  their 
Strength  ftibuld  be  too  much  exh  li  ft  :d  ;  fince,  . 
according  to  Hippocrates^  in  Sect.  2.  Aph.  36. 
excefiive  purging  is  not  falutary  to  Perfons  who 
live  on  bad  Aliments. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Of  the  Difeafes  of  Sailors,  and  Perfons 
employed  in  Rowing. 

TjUman  Happinefs  and  mutual  Commerce  are 
by  no  Art  more  effectually  promoted  than 
by  Sailing,  which,  by  conveying  the  Commodi- 
ties of  one  Country  to  another,  may  be  faid  to 
join  the  Eaft  and  the  Weft,  the  North  and  the 
South  together.  This  Art  was  formerly  fo  much 
efteem'd,  that  its  Inventors  were  dignified  with 
divine  Honours.  Thus  the  Argonants,  who  fail'd 
for  £>/^0.f,arenumber'd  among  theHeroes,and  the 
Ships  which  convey'd  them,  are  by  the  Poets  tranf- 
lated  to  Heaven. How  much  then  would  theAntients 
be  furpriz'd,  if  they  had  feen  the  Perfection  to 
which  our  modern  Navigation  is  arriv'd  !  Let  us 
therefore  enquire  into  the  Diforders  incident  to 
Sailors  \  by  which  Word  I  do  not  mean  thofe 
who  go  to  Sea  for  the  fake  of  Pleafure  or  Com- 
merce, but  thofe  who  conftantly  work  the  Ship. 
Thefe  then,  as  well  as  Rowers,  and  others  of  a 
like  Oafs,  are  fubjedl:  to  acujte  Diforders  of  all 
kinds,  on  account  of  their  Method  of  Life,  and 
the  Hardfhips  to  which  they  are  expofed.  They 
are  alfo  fubjeft  to  chronical  Difeafes,  which  how- 
ever are  not  fo  long  protracted  as  thofe  of  Land- 
Tradefmen.  Before  the  Ufe  of  the  Loadftone 
was  difcovered,  Navigation  was  a  laborious  Talk, 
fmce  in  Night-time  the  Sailors  were  obliged  to 
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have  their  Eyes  continually  fix'd  on  the  polar  Star, 
in  order  to  know  how  to  direct  their  dubious 
Courfe,  whereas  by  the  Affiftance  of  the  Com- 
pafs  the  Pilot  fteers  the  Helm  with  more  Certainty 
and  Safety. 

Sailors  expofed  to  the  Fury  of  the  Winds  and 
Waves,  the  Inclemency  of  the  Weather,  and 
a  thoufand  other  Hardfhips  accompanying  Sailing, 
are  moft  fubjeft  to  acute  Difeafes,  efpecially  ma- 
lignant and  inflammatory  Fevers,  which  do  not 
laft  long,  fince  they  are  foon  terminated  either  by 
a  bad  or  laudable  Crifis :  Nor  in  fuch  Cafes  are 
Medicinal  Precepts  to  be  much  regarded;  but,  as 
Celfus  advifes,  efficacious  Medicines  exhibited  with 
the  utmoft  Expedition.  Sailors  have  Medicines 
along  with  them,  and  Surgeons  to  exhibit  them. 
Preparations  therefore  of  Theriaca  and  Bezoar 
are  above  all  other  Things  beneficial  for  forcing 
the  peccant  Humours  from  the  moft  violent  Parts 
of  the  Body,  and  expelling  them  by  Sweat. 
Thefe  Medicines  are  to  be  exhibited  in  far  larger 
Doles  than  to  Patients  at  Land,  becaufe  as  the 
Aliments  of  Sailors  are  coarie  and  of  bad  Quali- 
ties, their  Diforders  muft  of  courfe  be  far  more 
malignant.  Thomas  Bartholin?,  quoted  by  Bone- 
tus,  in  Medicin.  Septentrional.  affetts,  that  at  Sea 
Medicines  ought  to  be  a  third  ftronger  than  at 
Land,  which  holds  true  not  only  of  Purgatives, 
but  alfo  of  Diaphoretics,  Diuretics,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  Medicines.  "Johannes  de  Vigo,  Surgeon 
to  Pope  Julius  the  fecond,  has  a  particular  Chap- 
ter on  the  Fevers  of  Sailors,  where  he  orders  the 
more  generous  Remedies  to  be  exhibited,  fince 
'tis  to  be  ftfppos'd,  that  on  account  of  their  coarfe 
Aliments,  faked  Flefhes,  bad  Bread,  and  half- 
putrid  Water,  their  Humours  are  fo  highly  pec- 
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cant,  that  the  Diforder  will  not  yield  to  common 
Remedies.  As  Bartholine  and  Johannes  de  Vigo 
give  thefe  Cautions  with  refpedl  to  Perfons  at  Sea, 
during  particular  Voyages,  how  much  more  are 
they  neceflary  with  rerpe£t  to  the  Sailors  them- 
selves, and  other  Workmen,  who  fpend  the  whole 
of  their  Lives  at  Sea. 

But  among  the  whole  Qafs  of  Sea-faring  Men, 
none  are  fubjedt  to  more  Hardfhips  and  Difeafes 
than  thofe  miferable  Slaves  who  tug  inceffantly  at 
the  Oars  of  the  Galleys ;  for  when  thefe  Men 
are  feiz'd  with  acute  Diforders,  they  are  foon  re- 
leas'd  from  their  Slavery  by  a  grateful  and  wel- 
come Death.  'Tis  however  furprifing  to  obferve, 
that  vaft  Numbers  of  Rowers,  who  toil  both 
Night  and  Day,  are  neverthelefs  fat  and  frefli- 
colour'd;  the  Reafon  of  which,  according  to 
Lord  Vcrulam^  in  Syha  Sylvarum^  Cent.  8.  Exp, 
1738.  is,  "  Becaufe  a  fedentary  Life  in  fome 
*'  meafure  fupports  the  Stomach,  which  is  ren- 
*c  der'd  penfile  or  hanging  by  much  (landing  or 
*c  walking.  Hence  thofe  Employments  mo  ft 
f*  contribute  to  the  Prolongation  of  Life,  which 
*c  rather  agitate  the  Limbs  than  the  Stomach  andj 
4C  Abdomen,  fuch  as  Rowing  and  Sawing." 

The  whole  Crews  of  Ships  are  fometimes  feiz'd 
with  epidemic  Diforders,  either  from  a  foreign, 
and  adventitious  Caufe,  the  Number  and  Crowd-, 
ing  of  ;theMen,  bad  Aliments,  corrupted  Waters,! 
pr  the  exceflive  Frights  of  fome  in  Storms,  who 
being  by  this  means  feiz'd  with  malignant  and 
peftilentia!  Fevers, convey  the  Contagion  to  others. 
In  this  Cafe  there  is  no  flying  from  the  Diforder. 
and  the  only  Thing  a  Perfon  cm  do  is  to  commit 
Che  Event  to  Providence,  tho'  in  long  Voyagei 
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very  Sailor  ought  to  ufe  Preparations  of  The- 
iaca. 

Sailors  are  alfo  fubjecT:  to  other  very  trouble- 
bme,  tho'  not  fo  dangerous  Diforders  ;  for  they 
ire  often  afflicted  with  a  violent  Coftivenefs, 
vhich  is  principally  owing  to  their  coarfe  and 
lard  Aliments,  their  fmoak'd  and  falted  Flefhes, 
md  their  Sea-Bread,  which  is  by  Pliny  recom- 
mended for  flopping  Fluxes.    The  Coftivenefs  of 
Jailors  is  by  Helmont  in  Blajhum  N.  36.  afcrib'd 
to  the  Sea-Air  and  the  Rolling  of  the  Ship  j  for 
is  Perfons  at  Sea>  eat  a  great  deal  more  than  thofe 
at  Land,  and  difcharge  lefs  by  Stool,  much  mud 
be  dilEpated  and  eliminated  from  the  Body  by  in- 
fenfible  Peifpiration,  and  Coftivenefs  thus  pro- 
duced ;  for,  according  to  Hippocrates ,  the  Re- 
laxation of  the  Skin  produces  fuch  an  Effect.  But 
I  think  it  better  patiently  to  bear  this  Coftive- 
nefs, than  to  attempt  its  Removal  by  Medicines 
taken  internally,  which  would  afterwards  increafe 
the  Diforder,  fince  Clyfters  cannot  be  ufed,  nor 
proper  Materials  for  them  commodioufly  had  on 
board  Ships.    Sailors  are  alfo  afHi£led  with  ob- 
ftinate  Watchings,  on  account  of  the  vaft  Charge 
committed  to  their  Care  and  Vigilance.  They 
ire  alfo  fubje<£t  to  pruriginous  Diforders  all  over 
their  Bodies,  on  account  of  the  Sordes  collected 
3n  rhe  Skin -by  infenfible  Perfpiration ;  for  it  is 
lardly  poflible  for  Men  to  keep  themfelves  clean 
3n  board  a  Ship,  fince  they  often  have  not  Water 
.0  wafh  their  Hands  and  Faces,  much  lefs  to  wafh 
heir  Linnens,  for  which  Reafon  they  fwarm 
vith  Lice.    Befides,  there  are  fuch  Numbers  of 
3uggs  on  board  Ships,   that  'tis  impoftible  to 
1  :fcape  their  Bites,  and  the  difagreeable  Smell  pro- 
|  .ceding  from  them  produces  a  Naufea  and  Vomit- 
ed 2  ing. 
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ing.  Thofe  Rowers,  who  for  the  moft  part 
have  nothing  on  their  Feet,  are  fubjefl  to  Ulcers 
in  their  Legs,  which  are  fqualid  and  dry,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  a  falfuginous  Humour.  Thefe  are 
to  be  cured  like  the  fimilar  Ulcers  of  Fifhermen. 
Sailors  are  alfo  frequently  affii&ed  with  violent  Ce- 
phalgias, efpecially  in  Voyages  to  the  Eaji  and 
Weft  Indies  ;  for  when  they  pafs  the  Equinoxial 
Line,  and  go  from  the  temperate  to  the  torrid 
Zone,  they  are  feiz'd  with  violent  Head-achs, 
and  an  exceffive  Uneafinefs  both  of  Body  and 
Mind.  For  thefe  Reafons,  Sailors  and  Sea-faring 
Men  rarely  live  fo  long  as  thofe  who  pafs  their 
Time  at  Land.  The  Reader,  for  his  further  Sa- 
tisfaction, may  confult  Glaubert  Confolatio  Navi- 


Of  the  Difeafes  of  Huntsmen. 
HAT  Hunting  is  among  the  earlieft  Arts,  is 


A  fufRciently  obvious  from  the  facred  Scripture, 
where  it  is  faid  that  Lamech^  who  undefignedly 
kill'd  Cain  with  a  Dart,  was  a  mighty  Hunter, 
and  the  Inventor  of  many  Arts.  In  thefe  early 
Days  'tis  probable  that  Hunting,  even  before  A- 
griculture  was  known,  was  ufed  for  fupplying  the 
Neceflaries  of  Life,  and  only  became  a  Diver-  j 
fion  when  Towns  and  Cities  were  built,  and  a 
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rude  and  barbarous  exchang'd  for  a  focial  and  hu- 
mane Life.  At  prefent  the  Exercife  of  Hunting  is 
not  fo  univerfally  tolerated  as  it  was  in  former 
Times,  fince  Princes  and  Men  of  Fortune  debar 
the  Vulgar  from  hunting  in  certain  Parts,  that 
the  Game  may  be  the  better  preferv'd  for  their 
own  Diverfion.    Tho'  Men  of  Fortune  gene- 
rally have  Huntfmen  and  Fowlers,  yet  I  princi- 
pally intend  to  treat  of  the  Difeafes  of  thofe  who 
conftantly  follow  this  Bufinefs  for  the  fake  of  a 
Livelihood.    'Tis  then  no  wonder  if  thefe  Men 
fometimes  demand  exorbitant  Prices  for  their 
Capture,  fince  it  often  cofts  them  much  Watch- 
ing, Fatigue  and  Toil,  before  they  can  obtain  it  ; 
and  which  is  ftill  worfe,  often  lays  a  Foundation 
for  Difeafes  which  prove  mortal  to  them.  Tho' 
the  poor  Men,  who  conftantly  ufe  this  Art  for 
the  fake  of  Bread,  are  moft  fubjecT:  to  Difeafes 
and  Misfortunes,  yet  there  are  not  wanting  In- 
ftances  of  Princes  and  great  Men,  who  in  Hunt- 
ing have  either  been  deitroy'd  by  wTild  Beafts,  or 
yj  Fatigue  feiz'd  with  violent  and  mortal  Difor- 
pers.    Nor  is  this  to  be  wonder'd  at,  fince  Hunt- 
ng  is  fo  agreeable  to  People  of  all  Gaffes,  that 
or  its  fake  they  forget  the  Affairs  of  their  Fami- 
ies,  and  without  complaining  fuftain  the  various 
Lxcefles  of  Heat,  Cold,  Hunger  and  Fatigue. 
Thus  Horaa  tells  us,  Manet  jub  Jove  frigido  ve- 
tator^  tenertz  conjugis  immemor. 

I  would  not  be  thought  to  condemn  Hunting, 
vhich  is  naturally  a  falutary  Exercife,  cures  many 
hronical  Diforders,  and  prevents  many  violent 
Difeafes,  fince,  according  to  Rhafes^  in  a  certain 
eftilential  Conftitution,  the  Huntfmen  remain'd 
ree  from  the  Plague.    Befides,  Hunting  is  a 
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Diverfion  which  exercifes  not  fome,  but  all  the 
Parts  of  the  Body,  as  we  are  told  by  Galen,  in 
htr  2.  de  tuend  vaieiud.  for  the  Huntfman  mud, 
as  Occafion  requires,  walk,  run,  jump,  ftand 
fometimes  firaight  and  fometimes  crooked,  cry, 
and  in  a  Word  exercife  all  the  Parts  of  his  Body, 
and  that  fometimes  in  the  Evening,  fometimes  in 
the  Night,  fometimes  in  the  Winter,  and  under 
Rains  \  by  which  means  he  mufi  become  fubjeel 
to  various  Difeafes,  efpecially  if  'tis  his  Bufinefs 
throughout  the  whole  Year. 

Formerly  Hunting  was  more  laborious  than  at 
prefer t,  iince  the  Huntfman  was  oblig'd  to  be 
arm'd  with  a  Bow  and  Arrows,  and  loaded  with 
Hunting-Poles,  all  which  were  a  great  Incum- 
brance to  him.  Befides,  he  had  Occafion  for 
ftrong  Arms,  in  order  to  bend  his  Bow  ;  where- 
as our  Guns,  which  are  light  and  fimple  Inftru- 
ments,  produce  greater  EfTecls  with  far  lefs 
Trouble. 

Thofe  who  are  conftant  Huntfmen,  as 
well  as  other  Artificers,  are  fubjeel  to  various 
Diieafes,  according  to  the  Seafon  of  the  ^ear, 
tho'  moft  generally  their  Diforders  are  of  the 
acute  kind.  Thus  during  the  Summer  they  are 
feiz'd  with  burning  Fevers,  a  dry  Cholera,  and 
Dyfenteries,  becaufe  the  bileous  Humours  are  by 
the  Heat,  Hunger  and  Thirft,  exalted  to  the 
higheft  Degree  of  Acrimony.  But  in  the  Win- 
ter, as  the  Cold  eafily  conftri&s  the  Pores  of  their 
Skin  after  a  few  flight  Sweats,  they  generally  fall 
into  fome  of  the  Difeafes  of  the  Breaft,  fuch  as 
Pleurifies  and  Peripneumonies.  Thsy  are  alfo 
fubjecl:  to  violent  Cephalalgias,  becaufe  the  Head 
is  more  expofcd  to  the  Injuries  of  Heat  and  Cold, 
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than  any  other  Parts  of  the  Body.  Nor  is  it  an 
uncommon  thing  for  Huntfmen  to  be  afflicted 
with  Hernias,  brought  on  by  jumping  and  leap- 
ing when  in  Purfuit  of  their  Prey. 

How  thefe  Diforders  are  to  be  cured,  will  be 
no  Myftery  to  a  fkilful  Phyfician  ;  for  in  treat- 
ing the  Difeafes  of  this  Oafs  of  Tradefmen,  we 
are  to  obferve  that  their  Strength  is  exhaufted  by 
Fatigue,  rather  than  imparr'd  by  the  Redundance 
of  peccant  Humours  ;  fo  that  we  are  to  proceed 
cautioufly  in  theUfeof  the  more  important  Re- 
medies ;  for  fuch  Patients  cannot  bear  violent 
purging  and  copious  Venefection,  fince  Hunting 
rather  diminifties  than  augments  the  Body  :  For 
which  Reafon,  Galen  was  of  Opinion,  that 
Huntfmen  ought  to  be  of  hardy  and  robuft  Con- 
ftitutions,  and  not  to  indulge  themfelves  in  any 
Excefs,  for  fear  of  impairing  their  Strength,  and 
bringing  on  various  Difeafes,  Thus  Hippocrates, 
in  Epidem.  lib.  7.  N.58.  tells  us  of  a  certain 
Eunuch,  who  became  dropfical  by  hunting  and 
running.  Hunting  is  by  no  means  the  fit  Pro- 
vince of  Eunuchs  and  effeminate  Perfons,  but  of 
hardy,  vigorous,  and  robuft  Men;  in  treating 
whole  Diforders  we  are  to  proceed  cautioufly, 
principally  endeavouring  to  attemperate  the  Hu-  - 
mours,  by  (difpofing  them  to  a  cutaneous  Dis- 
charge ;  for  when  Men  of  this  Oafs  are  feiz'd 
with  acute  Diforders,  they  are  more  fpeedily  re- 
lieved by  Diaphoretics  than  by  any  other  kinds  of 
Medicines.  The  Antients*  for  the  Fevers  of 
Huntfmen,  order'd  Batts  ;  and  tho'  this  Practice 
is  at  prefent  exploded,  yet  if  the  Fever  arifes  from 
Cold,  and  a  Conftriclion  of  the  cutaneous  Pores, 
a  Bath  of  fweet  Water  may  be  very  properly  ufed. 
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But  when  acute  t)ifeafes  terminate  in  thefe  of  the 
chronical  kind,  efpecially  in  Quartans  and  other 
Species  of  Intermittent^,  omitting  Deobftruents, 
and  the  Ufe  of  the  Bark,  we  are  to  remit  them 
to  the  moderate  Ufe  of  their  Employment  in  br- 
der  to  have  Health  reftord  by  that  which  before 
deitroy'd  it. 

Fowlers  and  Bird-Catchers,  by  their  exceffive 
Labour,  Sweats,  and  Fatigues,  are  alfo  fubjecl  to 
various  Difeafes,  fuch  as  Tertian  and  Quartan 
Fevers  ;  nor  are  they  exempted  from  acute  Dis- 
orders ;  and  fuch  of  them  as  ply  Night  and  Day 
in  fmall  Boats  in  the  Lakes  and  Marfties,  are 
afBicled  with  malignant  Fevers,  Cachaxies,  and 
often  Dropfies,  on  account  of  the  noxious  Exha- 
lations and  Moifture  of  the  Air. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Of  the  Difeafes  of  Soap-Boilers. 

'THAT  the  Antients  ufed  Soap  for  cleaning 
their  Clothes,  is  fufficiently  certain.  Plinyy 
io  lib.  28.  cap.  12.  tells  us,  "  That  Soap,  which 
M  confifts  of  Sewet  and  Afhes,  was  invented  by 
Ci  the  French  for  beautifying  their  Hairs.  The 
M  beft  is  that  prepar'd  of  Beech  Afhes,  and  Goats 
ct  Sewet,  and  which  may  be  either  thick  or  li- 
"  quid,  both  of  which  are  ufed  by  the  Germans , 
"  tho'  more  by  the  Men  than  the  Women.' ' 

Galen , 
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Galen,  in  Lib,  de  Medicamentis  Slmplicibus,  men* 
tions  Soap,  which  he  fays  is  of  an  abftergent  Na- 
ture, and  compofed  of  a  Calx,  a  Lixivium,  and 
Goats  or  Oxes  Sewet.  From  this  Account  'tis 
fufficiently  obvious,  that  there  is  a  great  Affinity 
between  the  Soap  of  the  Antients  and  ours  -y  for 
the  Antients  mix'd  the  Fat  of  various  Animals 
with  a  Lixivium  of  Lime  and  Ames,  whereas  at 
prefent  we  ufe  Oil  inftead  of  the  Sewet.  Venice 
Soap  is  thought  the  beft,  and  for  that  Reafon 
large  Quantities  of  it  are  convey 'd  to  foreign 
Countries.  As  it  would  be  tedious  to  give  a  par- 
ticular Detail  of  all  the  Steps  of  this  Work,  we 
(hall  only.obferve  in  general,  that  it  is  a  very 
hard  and  laborious  Bufinefs.  Venice  Soap  there- 
fore has  three  Ingredients,  Quick  Lime,  Aflies, 
and  Oil ;  the  Lime  is  obtain'd  from  the  adjacent 
Mountains,  and  the  Afhes  from  Spain  or  Alex- 
andria, tho'  the  Workmen  prefer  thofe  brought 
from  Spain  in  Balls.  Of  what  Plants  thefe  Afhes 
are  made  I  am  not  certain,  tho'  I  believe  they 
are  prepar'd  of  thofe  which  grow  on  the  Sea- 
Coafts.  They  firft  dilute  and  mix  this  Lime  well 
with  common  Water,  or  when  it  cannot  be  had, 
with  Sea- Water.  With  the  Lime  thus  diluted, 
they  mix  the  Afhes  previoufly  ground  in  a  Mill, 
adding  frem' Water,  if  necefTary,  that  the  whole 
Mafs  may  become  granulated,  and  acquire  fome 
Degree  of  Solidity.  This  Mafs  they  put  into 
I  fome  Pits  made  for  that  Purpofe,  and  throw  upon 
it  Water,  which  gradually  imbibes  the  acrid  Par- 
ticles of  the  Mixture,  and  defcends  thro'  certain 
PafTages  into  other  Pits,  repeating  the  Operation 
till  they  obtain  a  ftrong  and  acrid  Water  like 
Aqua-fortis.    When  they  have  obtain'd  a  fuffi- 
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cient  Quantity  of  this  Water,  they  put  a  certain 
Portion  of  it  into  large  Brafs  Cafks,  fome  Part 
of  which  they  leave  empty.  After  this,  with  a 
brifk  Fire,  they  boil  this  Water  for  a  whole  Day, 
and  mix  with  it  Oil  of  Olives,  in  fuch  a  Propor- 
tion that  the  Oil  is  to  the  Water  as  one  and  an 
half,  if  it  is  recent,  but  a  little  more  if  the  Oil  is 
old.  This  new  Mixture  they  boil  over  a  flower 
Fire,  and  every  fix  Hours  permit  moft,  tho'  not 
all  of  it,  to  pafs  into  other  Cafks,  and  pouring 
frefli  Quantities  of  the  acrid  Water  into  the 
former  Cafks,  repeat  the  Operation  every  fix 
Hours,  obferving  when  the  Matter  begins  to 
thicken.  After  which  they  pour  it  into  fquare 
Frames  in  an  open  Place,  and  when  it  is 
throughly  cold  they  divide  it  into  Wedges  with 
proper  Saws. 

The  Workmen  fuftain  no  Injury  from  the 
Matter  on  which  they  work ;  for  tho*  they 
breathe  an  Air  impregnated  with  acrid  Particles, 
yet  they  labour  under  no  Diforder  of  the  Breaft, 
or  any  other  Part,  but  remain  robuil  and  frefh- 
colour'd ;  only  their  Feet,  which  are  without 
Shoes,  and  other  Parts,  are  excoriated  when  the 
ftrong  and  acrid  Water  reaches  them.  The 
greateft  Difadvantage  of  this  Bufinefs  is,  that 
the  Workmens  being  oblig'd  to  labour  hard  in 
an  hot  Place,  almoft  with  a  continual  Fire  in 
it,  are  often  obliged  to  ftep  out  for  the  fake  of 
the  free  Air.  When  therefore  they  are  fo  fool- 
hardy, as  when  over-heated  to  come  abroad 
in  the  Winter  Seafon,  they  are  generally  feized 
with  violent  Coftivenefs,  acute  Fevers,  and  Dif- 
©rders  of  the  Breaft,  fuch  as  Pleurifies  and  Peri- 
pneumonies.  Thefe  Men  alfq  frequently  com- 
mit 
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mit  Errors  in  Regimen,  fince  when  their  Bodies 
are  over-heated  and  parch'd,  they  often  go  to 
the  Wine-houfes,  and  drink  to  Excefs.  The 
beft  Advice  I  can  give  to  Soap-Boilers  is,  not  to 
over- work  themfelves  ;  and  when  they  go  abroad, 
efpecially  in  the  Winter,  to  have  their  Bodies, 
and  efpecially  their  Heads,  well  cover'd.  But 
when  they  are  feiz'd  with  acute  Fevers,  they  arc 
to  be  reliev'd  byfpeedy  and  repeated  Venefe&ion, 
and  the  other  Remedies  proper  for  the  Cure  of 
burning  Fevers. 

From  this  Account  of  Soap  we  are  enabled  to 
explain  the  Nature  of  faponaceous  Medicines, 
which  are  poflefs'd  of  an  abltergent  and  cleanf- 
ing  Quality,  which  depends  on  the  alcaline  and 
lixivial  Parts  duly  temperated  and  mixed  with  an 
oleous  Subftance ;  for  as  in  Soap,  the  Oil  is 
mix'd  with  the  acrid  Water,  in  order  to  correct 
its  acrimonious  and  corrolive  Quality,  fo  Nature 
has  wifely  mix'd  an  oleous  Subftance  with  fapo- 
nacious  Medicines,  in  order  to  render  their  Ope- 
rations more  mild  and  gentle.  Thus  the  Herb 
Soap- wort,  which,  when  long  macerated, .  pro- 
duces a  Froth  like  that  of  Soap,  is  faid  to  have 
fuch  an  happy  Mixture  of  acrid  and  pinguious 
Particles,  %as  to  remove  the  French  Pox,  by  its 
abftergent  Quality,  whether  ufed  in  a  Decoftion 
by  itfelf,  or  in  Conjunction  with  other  Sub- 
ftances  of  a  fimilar  Nature.  Thus  alfo  a  Gua- 
jacum,  the  moft  powerful  Anti-venereal  Re- 
medy, poflefles  oleous  and  acrimonious  Parts 
duly  mix'd.  Oil  therefore,  by  its  mild  and 
gentle  Nature,  corre&s  Acrimony,  and  blunts 
the  irritating  Spiculae  ;  fo  that  it  may  be  juftly 
faid  to  correct,  both  an  alcaline  Lixivial,  and  an 
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acid  Acrimony.  Hippocrates,  in  lib,  4.  Acid,  in 
a  Cholera,  prefers  Oil  to  all  other  Remedies. 
"  Give  the  Patient  Oil,  fays  he,  that  his  Pain 
c<  may  be  alleviated,  and  his  Body  render'd 
u  foluble. "  That  Oil  corrects  an  acid  Acri- 
mony, is  fufficiently  obvious  from  Sulphur,  in 
which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Acidity,  which 
however  is  render'd  imperceptible  by  the  pin- 
guious  and  inflammable  Subftance  it  contains. 
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ti  A  Treatife  of  all  forts  of  Foods,  both  Animal 
and  Vegetable ;  alfo  of  Drinkables :  Giv- 
ing an  Account  how  to  chufe  the  beft  Sort  of  all 
Kinds,  of  the  good  and  bad  Effects  they  produce, 
the  Principles  they  abound  with  ;  the  Time,  Age, 
and  Conftitution  they  are  adapted  to.  Wherein 
their  Nature  and  Ufe  is  explain'd  according  to  the 
Sentiments  of  the  moft  eminent  Phyficians  and  Na- 
turalifts  ancient  and  modern.The  whole  divided  into 
176  Chapters,  with  Remarks  upon  each.  Written 
originally  in  French.  By  the  learned  yi.L.Lemery9 
Phyfician  to  the  King,  and  Member  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  Tranflated  by  D.  Hay,  M.  D.  To 
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phabetical Index.  A  Work  of  univerfal  Ufe  to 
all  who  are  inclined  to  know  the  good  or  bad  Qua- 
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The  Approbation  of  the  Dean  and  Dofiors  Regent 
of  the  Faculty  of  Phyfeck,  in  the  Univerfty  of 
Paris. 

The  underwritten  Doctors  Regents,  and  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Phyjick  in  the  Univerfty  of  Paris, 
do  certify,  that  I  have  read  a  Book,  intituled,  A 
Treatife  of  .Foods,  &c.  writ  by  M.  Lemery,  Doc- 
tor Regent  of  the  faid  Faculty  of  the  Academy  Royal 
of  Sciences ,  wherein  I  have  met  with  nothing  but 
what  is  good  for  the  Prefervation  of  Health,  in 
refpecl  to  the  ufe  of  Foods ;  the  good  and  ill  Ejfecls 
of  which  the  Author  has  explained,  according  to  the 
mojl  received  Principles  of  this  Age  ;  and  in  pur  fi- 
ance to  the  Judgment  of  M.  Le  Moine,  Le  Rat, 
De  Beleftre,  de  la  Carliere,  Vernage,  and  Le  Clerc, 
nominated  before  by  me  to  perufe  the  faid  Book  ;  1 
2  do, 
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do,  with  the  good  Leave  of  the  Society,  allow  it 
Jhall  be  printed,  conceiving  it  will  be  of  general  life 
to  Mankind.  De  Farcy,  Dean. 

An  Extract  of  the  Regiftry  of  the  Academy  Royal 
of  Sciences. 

Meffteurs  de  Hamel,  Homberg,  and  Morin, 
who  were  nominated  to  perufe  the  Work  of  M.  Le- 
mery,  intituled,  A  Treatife  of  Foods,  &c.  hav- 
ing given  an  Account  that  they  found  the  fame  was 
writ  methodically,  and  according  to  the  bejl  Prin- 
ciples of  Natural  Philofophy  and  Phyfick ;  and  very 
inflruhive  to  all  that  have  a  Regard  to  their  Health. 
The  Society,  upon  their  Report,  have  thought  the 
Printing  of  it  will  be  ufeful,  and  even  agreeable  to 
the  Publi:k.  In  Tejlimony  whereof  I  have  ftgned 
this  Certificate.  Fontenelle,  Secretary  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  Treatife  of  Foods  of  the  Learned  Dr.  Le- 
mery  is  very  entertaining,  ufeful,  and  worthy  to  be 
printed,  and  no  Family  ought  to  be  without  it.  Ed- 
ward Brown,  Prefident.  Walter  Charleton,  E- 
leftor  and  Cenfor.  Charles  Goodall,  John  Bate- 
man,  John  Woodward,  Cenfors  of  the  College  of 
Phyficians  in  London. 

2.  A  Medicinal  Dictionary.  Including  Phv- 
fick,  Surgery,  Anatomy,  Chymiftry,  and  Botany, 
in  all  their  Branches  relative  to  Medicine.  To- 
gether with  a  Hiftory  of  Drugs;  an  Account  of 
their  various  Preparations, Combinations, and  Ufes; 
and  an  Introductory  Preface,  tracing  the  Progrefs 
of  Phyfick,  and  explaining  the  Theories  which 
have  principally  prevailed  in  all  Ages  of  the  World. 
With  Copper-plates.  In  3  vols.  By  R.  James, 
M.D. 

3.  A  new  Method  of  Preventing  and  Curing 
the  Madnefs  caufed  by  the  Bite  of  a  mad  Dog, 
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3.  A  new  Method  of  Preventing  and  Curing 
the  Madnefs  caufed  by  the  Bite  of  a  mad  Dog* 

1  Laid 
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Laid  before  the  Royal  Society  in  February  1741.  - 
By  R.  James  ^  M.  D.     The  fecond  Edition. 
Price  1  s. 

4.  A  Treatife  on  the  Gout  and  Rheumatifm  ; 
wherein  a  Method  is  laid  down  of  Relieving  in  an 
eminent  Degree  thofe  excruciating  Diftempers,  by 
R,  James*,  M.  D.    Price  1  s.  6  d. 

5.  A  Treatife  on  Tobacco,  Tea,  Coffee,  and 
Chocolate.  In  which,  1.  The  Advantages  and 
Difadvantages,  attending  the  Ufe  of  thefe  Com- 
modities, are  not  only  impartially  confidered  upon 
the  Principles  of  Medicine  and  Chymiftry,  but 
alfo  ascertained  by  Obfervation  and  Experience. 
2.  Full  and  diftincT:  Directions  laid  down  for 
knowing  in  what  Cafes,  and  for  what  particular 
Conftitutions  thefe  Subftances  are  either  beneficial 
or  hurtful.  3*  The  Chinefe  or  Afiatick  Tea, 
fhewn  to  be  the  fame  with  the  European  Chame- 
laeagnus,  or  Myrtus  Brabantica.  The  whole 
illuftrated  with  Copper-plates,  exhibiting  the  Tea 
Utenfils  of  the  Chinefe  and  Perfians.  Written 
originally  by  Simon  Pauli,  and  now  translated  by 
Dr.  James.    Price  2  s. 

6.  A  Letter  to  Martin  Folkes^  Efq;  Prefident  of 
the  Royal  Society,  concerning  the  Rife  and  Pro- 
grefs  of  Aftronomy  amongft  the  Ancients. Price 4s. 

7.  A  Difcourfe  011  ancient  and  modern  Learn- 
ing, by  the.late  Right  Hon.  Jofepb  Addifon,  Efq; 
Now  firft  publi(hed  from  an  Original  Manufcript 
of  Mr.  Addifon's.  Prepared  and  corrected  by 
himfelf.    The  fifth  Edition.    Price  1  s. 

8.  A  Short  Way  to  know  the  World,  or  a 
Compendium  of  Modern  Geography,  according 
to  the  lateft  Difcoveries  and  Improvements ;  by 
way  of  Queftion  and  Anfwer.  Defigned  as  well 
for  the  Ufe  of  Schools,  as  thofe  who  would  be 
acquainted  with  the  prefent  State  of  Nations.  In 

two 
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two  Parts.  I.  General  Geography  ;  or,  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Science,  and  its  feveral  Branches  : 
With  an  Explanation  of  fuch  Matters  and  Terms 
belonging  to  each,  as  may  be  necefTary  for  under- 
ftanding  the  fecond  Part.  II.  Special  Geography ; 
or,  a  Defcription  of  the  feveral  Empires,  King- 
doms, States,  and  Countries  throughout  the 
World:  Setting  forth  their  Situation,  Bounds, 
Extent,  Qualities;  Mountains,  Rivers,  Lakes, 
Divifions  into  Provinces ;  Inhabitants,  Govern- 
ment, Trade,  Religion,  Bifliops,  and  Univerfi- 
ties.  The  whole  improved  with  Maps  adapted  to 
the  Work,  and  Copper-plates.    Price  bound  3  s. 

9.  A  Difcourfe  on  Trade,  and  other  Mat- 
ters relating  to  it,  viz.  Of  Trade  in  gene- 
ral :  Of  the  Trade  of  England :  Of  Hufbandry, 
Feeding,  Tillage,  Corn,  Fruit,  Fifh,  Minerals, 
Trees,  Manufactures,  Sheep- Wool,  Cotton- Wool, 
Hemp  and  Flax:  Glafs,  Earthern-ware,  Silk, 
Diftilling :  The  great  Advantages  of  a  univirfal 
National  Bank  demonftrated  :  Sugar-baking,  To- 
bacco, Tanning,  Clock-work,  Paper-Mills,  Pow- 
der-Mills :  Method  to  improve  our  Manufactures, 
by  employing  the  Poor  :  Of  Courts  of  Merchant, 
Silver  Coin  :  An  effedtual  Method  to  prevent  the 
Running  of  Wool  :  Of  our  Trade  to  J:he  Eaft 
and  Weft-Indies,  Africa,  the  Plantations,  Ireland, 
the  Canaries,  Spain,  Portugal,  Turky,  Italy, 
Holland,  Hamburgh,  Poland,  Ruflia,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Norway,  France,  South-Sea,  &c. 
What  foreign  Trades  are  profitable,  and  what  not. 
An  Eflay  on  National  Credit,  and  the  IrifhLinnen 
Manufacture,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Wrote  at  the  Re- 
queft  of  feveral  Members  of  Parliament,  and  now 
publiflvd  for  univerfal  Benefit.  By  John  Car-y, 
Efqs  Merchant  of  Briftol.    Price  3  s.  6  d. 


